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THE DILEMMA. 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


Wiru the advent of the cold season 
Anglo-Indian society revives from its 
hot-weather torpor. Drills and field- 
days begin; regiments are on the 
move ; civilians look up their camp 
equipage and shooting apparatus; 
officers rejoin from furlough ; wives 
and children return from the hills; 
inspections, balls, and race-meetings 
come off. And never were the 


English in India more disposed to. 


give themselves to the amusement 
of the passing hour than at the 
close of the year 1856, when no 
warning note had yet been given 
of the great catastrophe to come, 
and it seemed as if the end of In- 
dian wars had been reached at last, 
and that the only possible excite- 
ment remaining was to be found in 
field-sports, or the small gaieties 
within the reach of dwellers in can- 
tonments. At the beginning of the 
cold season, too, there takes place 
the annual importation of young 
ladies from England. At small sta- 
tions, indeed, this last element of the 
cold-weather excitement must needs 
be of a more or less intermittent 
and occasional character, since there 
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will not be found every fear par- 
ents to receive a newly grown-up 
daughter; but in so large a place 
as Mustaphabad, some accessions 
of this kind must always be due, 


and on the present occasion Miss ' 


Cunningham’s arrival was heralded 
by rumours of her accomplishments 
and beauty which, even with due 
allowance for pardonable exaggera- 
tion when describing a young lady 
as yet unseen, were sufficient to ac- 
count for the flutter of excitement 
which pervaded the local society. 
Letters from officers returning from 
leave to residents at the station, 
made special reference to the 
charms of their fellow - passenger, 
—notably that written by young 
Miles of the Native Infantry, who 


was hanging about Calcutta after - 


arrival in search of some employ- 
ment which would prevent his re- 
turning to regimental duty, and 
who wrote to his correspondent that 


Miss Cunningham was “as nice. 


as she looks, only Mrs. Shaperown 
in whose charge she came out) 
would hardly let her speak to a 
fellow on board.” 
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cumstantial evidence was afforded 
by Captain Sparrow, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Mustaphabad, 
another fellow-passenger on board 
the Burrampootra, who had re- 
joined his appointment straight- 
way on landing, and looked in, 
a day or two afterwards, on his 
cousin, Ensign Spragge, of the 76th 
Native Infantry, while the officers 
of that corps were taking early 
tea in the mess-house verandah 
after morning parade. “Ah! Miss 
Cunningham?” said Sparrow, with 
an air of languid superiority, to 
the two or three sitting next 
him, as his wily cousin turned the 
conversation from that gentleman’s 
experiences of London life and 
Continental travel to the subject 
of general interest—“ ah! you see, 
Miss Cunningham is a sort of 
woman that don’t often come out 
to this country. Not a mere chit 
of a girl just out of the school-room, 
to get her head turned by seeing 
a few young fellows in red coats, 
or being made love to by a P. and 
O. purser; she has been biought up 
abroad and seen something of the 
world; talks French and Italian, 
and that sort of thing, as well as 


English, and with really quite a- 


good taste in music. Not that she 
is at all stuck up, you know. She 
was not on speaking terms with 


everybody on board, of course—Mrs. 


Shaperown was too particular for 
that ; but Z saw a good deal of 
their party, naturally—her father 
and I being in the same Commis- 
sion, you see, made it different—and 


- I found her very agreeable and well- 


informed. But I am afraid it will 
be slow for her out here, for my 
worthy chief, though a very excel- 
lent fellow, ain’t much accustomed 
to ladies’ society, and she’s not 
the sort of girl to care for what 
you fellows call gaiety—a ball 
where you make up a dozen dancing 
couples, including the grandmam- 


mas still on active service ; or your 
pic-nics out at the Nawab’s gardens, 
where there’s no grass and no water, 
and nothing to do but yawn, and eat 
hermetically-sealed lobsters. No, 
no, English life spoils you for that 
sort of thing. I declare since I 
have come back from furlough I 
hate India more than ever.” 

So saying, Captain Sparrow 
mounted his horse, and, nodding 
his adieu languidly but affably to 
his audience, cantered off to the 
Residency, while the little group 
of officers dispersed to their re- 
spective bungalows to dress and 
breakfast. Nor were they the only 
persons discussing the subject. 
“The poor dear commissioner,” said 
Mrs. Polwheedle, the brigadier’s 
wife, to the occupant of the next 
carriage, as the two ladies sat listen- 
ing to the strains of the regimental 
band playing on the Mall at sun- 
set—“the poor dear commissioner, 
there’s his daughter actually going 
to arrive in a day or two, and not a 
thing ready for her. I want him to 
let Miss Cunningham stay with us 
for a week or two at first, it will be so 
dull for her, poor girl, in that great 
barn of a Residency all by herself, 
and not a lady within - five miles. 
No, he has not exactly promised 
that she shall do so, but then you 
know the commissioner, it is so hard 
to get him to say a thing outright; 
he is always most friendly with us, 
I am sure, and the brigadier says he 
is very clever in his management of 
the natives, and very clever he must 
be, for he scarcely ever speaks a 
word. ButasIsaid to him, my dear 
Mr. Cunningham, you really must 
let the dear girl stay and rest with 
us, at any rate on her way up, for 
she will be shaken to death with 
the palkee journey from Panipoor, 
and will never be able to get on to 
the Residency the same . morning. 
And so we expect her, and then ‘J 
daresay .when she once stops, she 
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willbe glad to stay with me for a 
day or two, and the commissioner 
can come down and dine whenever 
he likes, and I will ask some of 
the senior officers and their wives to 
meet them. This will be such a 
pice introduction for her—don’t 
you think so? and much plea- 
santer than if she were set down 
all at once at the Residency, with 
the commissioner away all day at 
cutchery, and she not able to speak 
a word of the language. It’s bad 
enough when you can talk it, with 
these native servants ready to steal 
the very nose off your face. Oh, I 
do think they are such rogues, every 
man of them.” And as the good 
lady’s thoughts passed from her 
hospitable intentions to the wrongs 
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inflicted by the children of the soil, 
her ample face assumed a rosier hue, 
and her voice a deeper tone. 

The arrangement proposed by 
Mrs. Polwheedle for Miss Cunning- 
ham’s reception was, however, never 
carried out. Two mornings after 
the above conversation took place, 
the brigadier, returning from his 
early ride, brought the news to his 
wife that the commissioner had 
gone down the previous day in the 
Nawab’s camel-carriage to ‘Panipoor, 
at which place the made road from 
Calcutta at that time terminated, to 
meet his daughter and her maid, 
and that the party had passed 
through cantonments on their way 
to the Residency at daybreak that 
morning. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mustaphabad society allowed Miss 
Cunningham one day’s rest to re- 
cover from the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, and by way of preserving its 
own self-respect from the imputation 
of curiosity—the only exceptior 
being Captain Buxcy the paymaster, 
who as an old friend who had known 
her when she was a little girl, drove 
out to see her the first day; but on 
the second morning after her arrival 
quite a stream of visitors might have 
been seen making their way along 
the dusty road between the canton- 
ments and the Residency, with 
many of whom, to the desire of see- 
ing the fair occupant, was added a 
curiosity to inspect the place by 
daylight ; for the commissioner, 
although a hospitable man, who 
gave frequent solemn dinner-parties 
as became his position, was too 
much occupied with business to 
receive morning visitors while living 
alone. 

First in the field was Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle, whose barouche drove into 
the Residency grounds even before 





the gong in the portico had struck 
eleven o’clock the time when 
etiquette assumes that visitors 
should be only starting from their 
own houses, and early enough to 
find Mr. Cunningham still sitting 
with his daughter over a late break- 
fast-table. “I thought I would 
come early,” said the lady, after 
greetings, “because I know your 
papa has to be in court all day ; and 
as he wouldn’t let you stop with us 
on the way, as I wanted him to, 
I thought it might be a comfort 
to you to have some one to intro- 
duce all the visitors when they 
arrive; for you will have quite a 
levee to-day —the whole station 
in fact. It’s not quite the same 
thing, of course, as when we ar- 
rived, when the brigadier came to 
take up the command; then there 
was a salute fired; and all the offi- 
cers came to call in uniform and 
swords ; still, I can assure you, your 
arrival has made quite a sensation, 
as well it may,” she added, taking a 
step backward, and surveying, with 
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her head on one side, the beautiful 
young woman before her, who stood 
smiling and amused at the address 
of her valuable visitor. “ My dear, 
you must Iet me give you a kiss,” 
continued Mrs. Polwheedle, adyanc- 
ing as she spoke, and folding Miss 
Cunningham in her ample embrace ; 
“Tam sure that we shall be great 
friends, I have no daughter of my 
own —only one son; I will tell 
you all abont him by-and-by,” 
she added, with a knowing smile. 
“Then you will want some hints 
about the servants, for they will 
take you in nicely at first. Oh 
yes,” she continued, stopping Mr. 
Cunningham short as he was about 
to speak, “I know the dear good 
commissioner thinks they are quite 
perfect angels with black faces,— 
just like a brigadier, in fact—he 
believes in the natives too; and 
nicely. he would be robbed if it 
wasn’t for me; I don’t believe his 
bearer would leave him a shirt to 
his back. And then you will be 
wanting some advice about furni- 
ture,” she continued, as the two 
ladies moved towards the drawing- 
room—for the commissioner, un- 
able to come into action under fire 
of the invader’s guns, had effected a 
retreat into his own rooms—“ and 
very difficult it is to get so far up 
country; but, bless me!” she ex- 
claimed, as the altered aspect of the 
great room broke on her, its former 
empty condition having been reme- 
died by the advent of a large assort- 
ment of tables, couches, easy-chairs, 
and ottomans, comfortable but in- 
congruous, which the sly commis- 
sioner had managed to introduce 
without her agency or knowledge, 


» the whole set off by a brand-new 


grand piano, arrived a day or two be- 
fore its mistress—“ bless me! why, 
this is indeed a transformation !” nor 
was the lady’s astonishment dimin- 
ished on finding that Miss Cun- 
pingham was till then unaware 


that all this splendour had been 
accumulated entirely on her%ac- 
count. ‘ Why, I declare, my dear, 
one hardly knows the place again. 
Your papa used to give very elegant 
dinners, you know, as became,his 
position ; half+the station would be 
here at a time, and everything§{in 
first-rate style. You can do the 
thing properly in these splendid 
rooms—Calcutta matting, too, I 
declare !” she ejaculated, by waygof 
interlude, poking the floor with her 
parasol ; “must have cost a rupee 
a-yard if it cost a pice. Splendid 
rooms, are they not? and no rent 
to pay. 1 often tell the brigadier 
he ought to write to the Government 
for an official residence. Our din- 
ing-room will only hold eighteen 
comfortably, though you can get 
twenty-two in by asqueeze. We must 
make the commissioner fix an early 
day to bring you to dinner,—a sort 
of introduction to Mustaphabad 
society ; but, as I was saying, al- 
though the commissioner used to 
give such fine parties, when the 
ladies came into the drawing-room 
there was hardly a chair for them 
to sit down upon, leave alone an 
ottoman. And now I declare,” she 
added, surveying the room with 
a comprehensive glance, “I don’t 
suppose there is a house outside 
Chowringhee so handsomely fur- 
nished. And the whole effect is 
really quite chaste ; the mixture 
of green and blue satin blends so 
nicely, doesn’t it? But, dear me, 
I have never asked you about 
yourself all this time! Tell me, 
my dear, you must have had an 
awfully trying journey. For my 
part, I never will go even to the 
hills unless the brigadier goes with 
me; I really cannot travel alone. 
For all that I iook so strong, I am 
really very delicate, and the least: 
fright upsets me. Tell me, my 
dear, weren’t you very nervous at 
first starting on your journey at 
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being surrounded by chattering 
natives, and you not able to speak 
a word to them ?” 

“Oh no,” replied the young lady, 
smiling; “you see we came— 
that is, my companion and I—with 
friends of papa almost the whole 
way. So we had no trouble at all; 
and then papa sent his head man— 
his jemadar I think he calls him— 
to Calcutta to meet me, and he sat 
on the box night and day, and 
seemed never to go to sleep at all; 
so we got on capitally, and then 
papa met us at Panipoor, and 
brought us in a_ camel-carriage, 
a wonderful conveyance, but really 
very comfortable.” 

Thus Mrs. Polwheedle was _al- 
ready established on a friendly 
footing when the other visitors 
arrived, a succession of them too 
numerous to mention, ladies with 
their husbands, and __ bachelors, 
singly or in pairs—Colonel Tartar 
of the Hussars, to wit, driving his 
mail-phaeton ; Rowell and Scurry 
of the same regiment driving out 
together in the latter's tandem; 
Messrs. Cubitt and Stride of the 
Artillery, in a buggy hired . from 
Nubbee Bux, general dealer in the 
bazaar, the horse attached to 
which being newly employed in 
such a capacity made sundry di- 
versions by the way off the road, 
happily unattended with serious 
consequences, as the embank- 
ment was not much _ raised 
above the surrounding country. 
Others, more economically disposed, 
made the journey on horseback, 
among them Lieutenant Yorke and 
Ensign Spragge of the 76th Native 
Infantry, who cantered down to 
the Residency on their respective 
ponies. 

The commissioner’s house—des- 
tined to be the scene of a famous 
episode in events to come—which 
had been built in the days before 
the annexation of Mustaphabad, 
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and when British authority and in- 
terest had been represented by a 
resident or diplomatic agent sta- 
tioned at the Court of the Nawab, 
and therefore still bore the designa- 
tion of “ The Residency” —had been 
designed with a view to symbolise 
the importance of the paramount 
authority —the reigning Nawab 
under treaty engagements paying the 
cost—and the architect had appa- 
rently intended to produce some 
undefined resemblance to the British 
Museum or a Grecian temple, with- 
out feeling quite sure which of the 
two should be copied. The two 
visitors, riding through a gatcless 
opening in the wall which enclosed 
the spacious grounds, alighted 
under a gigantic portico of no parti- 
cular order, the columns of which 
dwarfed their ponies to the size of 
sheep, and where a sepoy of their 
regiment was standing as_ sentry, 
and then, proceeding up a flight of 
broad steps, on which’ were loung- 
ing half-a-dozen messengers clad in 
scarlet tunics, with gold waistbands 


and white turbans, were ushered, 


into the house. The public rooms 
were large and lofty ; but the draw- 
ing-room, which occupied the centre 
of, the building, deriving all its 
light from narrow clerestory win- 
dows shaded by blinds, and through 
the doors opening imto the sur- 


rounding rooms, was somewhat 
gloomy in the daytime. Not, how- 


ever, that young Yorke noticed 
these particulars, although the time 
was to come when he wouid be 
familiar with every corner of the 
building ; for, entering straightway 
from the glare of Indian sunlight 
into comparative darkness, he was 
painfully conscious of making an 
entry deficient in dignity, as he 
stumbled against an ottoman, and 
then knocked his shins against a 
chair, before he became gradually 
able to make out the presence of 
the occupants of the drawing-room, 
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Miss Cunningham, Mrs. Polwheedle, 
and two officers of Hussars; and 
eas the new-comers established 
themselves on chairs at the far 
side of a great gulf or open 
space, bounded oh one side by a 
table, and on the other by a large 
ottoman, our subaltern became 
more than ever impressed with a 
sense of his unworthiness, while 
feeling, too, that his tight red shell- 
jacket contrasted disadvantageously 
with the easy grace of the long 
braided frock-coats of the other visi- 
tors. Moreover, although the latter 
had driven over, they were adorned 
with long glistening steel spurs, 
whereas the two infantry subalterns 
wore little insignificant appendages 
screwed into the heels of their boots, 
as befitted men of their branch of 
the service when on_ horseback, 
wholly without lustre or rattle, and 
good only foruse. The roadtoo had 
been dusty, and the wind high, and 
evena December sunis hot at mid-day, 
and poor Yorke was conscious that 
his face was flushed and dirty, con- 
‘trasting unfavourably with the cool 
and orderly appearance of the two 
drivers, one of whom sat calmly 
sucking the top of his cane, while 
the other, with a pleased simper on 
his face, and playing with his laced 
cap, was talking easy nothings to 
the lady of the house. Nor did the 
conversation begin auspiciously. It 
was opened by Mrs. Polwheedle. 
“You young gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, [suppose? The subal- 
tern’s tat, my dear Miss Cunning- 
ham—that is the name you know 
they give toa pony in this country 
— is the most useful animal you can 
imagine. It goes out any number 
of times a day, and does any quan- 
tity of work, and never gets tired. 
Every subaltern, you know, in this 
country keeps his pony, although 
how an ensign can afford to do it 
on his pay is a perfect wonder, with 
grain at sixteen pounds the rupee.” 


Poor Yorke felt himself getting 
redder than ever; but while casting 
about for a repartee which did not 
readily present itself, one of the 
hussar officers took up the cudgels. 

“Subalterns don’t always keep 
ponies, if you please, Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle; I have never had one 
since I entered the service: I prefer 
horses ; so does Mr. Scurry here.” 

“ Oh yes, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Polwheedle with a smile, as if half 
disposed to wrath, half disposed to 
condescension ; “ I was not referring 
to cavalry officers; you gentlemen 
have your chargers, I know, and 
very pretty they look, but——” 

“By the way,” interrupted the 
aggressive Rowell, “that’s not a 
bad-looking tat the brigadier has 
been riding lately—where did he 
get him from ?” 

“You mean his grey horse?” 
replied the lady, bridling up. 

“ Well, it isn’t exactly a horse,” 
continued the persistent Rowell ; “ it 
certainly ain’t fourteen ; I doubt if 
it’s much over thirteen.” 

“ Well, sir, and if it is not, pray 
what has the age of the horse to do 
with the matter ?” 

“ Not thirteen years, Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle; I wasn’t speaking about 
the pony’s age, but about his 
height. However,” he continued, 
seeing that the lady appeared to 
have had enough in the encounter, 
“it looks a good, useful, weight- 
carrying nag, and handy for getting 
off and on again—not far to travel 
either way.” 

This last remark might be said 
to complete the victory, for riding 
was not among Brigadier Pol- 
wheedle’s strong points; but the 
lady was not prepared to surrender 
all at once the position she had as- 
sumed, so, turning again towards 
young Spragge, she said— 

“So you have got a new com- 
manding officer now+-Major Dum- 
ble. He called on us yesterday, 
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and seems a quiet, gentlemanly per- 
son. How do you like the change 
from Colonel Marshall ?” 

“ Well, of course we are sorry to 
lose our dear old colonel; he had 
never been away from the regiment 
before.” 

“And why did he leave it to go 
to another regiment, then ?” 

“ He had to make way for Major 
Dumble. The major, of course, had 
to come back to the regiment on 
promotion, because he couldn’t hold 
his appointment as a field officer; 
and as he must come back to his 
own regiment, the colonel.had to be 
shifted to another.” 

“Oh yes; the brigadier was 
telling me something about it. 
Major Dumble comes from the com- 
missariat, does-he not ?”’ 

“No, from the pay department ; 
he has been fifteen years away from 
the regiment.” 

“Well, I hope he is a good drill, 
and will take care to get the regi- 
ment into good order for inspection, 
for the brigadier is yery particular. 
You must know, Miss Cunningham, 
that all the annual inspections are 
coming on. The brigadier has to in- 
spect all the regiments in the station, 
and make a report on them to the 
commander-in-chief ; this is a first- 
class brigade, you know, and so the 
brigadier reports direct to head- 
quarters. You will enjoy these in- 
spections, I am sure, and must not 
fail to come to them, especially the 
cavalry review, it is such a pretty 
sight. Isn’t it, Mr. Rowell?’ she 
added, turning towards that gentle- 
man, ‘and as it were holding out 
the olive branch to him. 

“Oh yes,” replied Rowell; “ the 
colonel generally knocks the regi- 
ment about a bit on these occasions 
—pursuing practice, and that sort 
of thing; it amuses the brigadier 
and the ladies.” 

Just then Miss Cunningham, op- 
posite to whom Yorke was sitting, 








but a long way off, crossed over to- 
wards him. If she seemed beautiful 
before, the grace of her movements 
as she passed over the open space 
possessed the young fellow as with 
a sense of enchantment; while the 
rustling of her dress when she took 
the seat next to his raised a corres- 
ponding flutter in his heart, as he sat 
motionless, fascinated by her prox- 
imity, hardly venturing to look up, 
gazing at the folds of rich trimmings 
that fluttered beside him. 

Yet there was nothing very for 
midable in her opening address. 
“ These soldiers,” she asked, “ who 
mount guard by turns at our door, 
do‘they belong to your regiment?” 

‘As Miss Cunningham said this in 
a low rich voice, which had in it an 
expression of unconscious pathos, 
and turning her long graceful neck, 
looked towards the listener, her man- 
ner was us if the question was full 
of interest for her, and her face, 
although it wore an open smile, 
seemed as one that might be readily 
attuned to sympathy with sorrow, 

Yorke’s acquaintance with young 
ladies was not large, and he had 
never met with anything like this 
before. Miss Glumme, one of the 
two young ladies imported into Mus- 
taphabad in the previous season, 
never looked you in the face at all, 
but answered questions monosylla- 
bically, and with downeast eyes, as 
if conversation was a thing unbecom- 
ing a woman; Miss Peart, on the 
other hand, a little brunette nowise 
afflicted with mauvais honte, jerked 
out her sentences with a sort of lit- 
tle laugh at the end of each, as if 
the mere act 6f saying anything in 
itself partook of being funny. But 
heré was a young lady who appear- 
ed even when in society to take an 
interest in something. A queen, 
too, could not have been more gra- 
cious; and surely no queen ever 
looked more regal in her crown 
than did this beautiful young woman 
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with a coronet of rich brown hair 
braided over her lofty head. 

It was a simple question, but 
Yorke felt himself growing redder 
than ever, as he replied in the affir- 
mative, 

“T quite expected,” continued 
Miss Cunningham, “to find the 
sepoys insignificant -looking crea- 
wures, with large soft eyes and big 
earrings. It was quite a surprise to 
see them so different. You must 
feel very proud of commanding such 
fine fellows.” 

“T don’t command them, you 
know,” replied Yorke, “ I only com- 
mand my own company—at ‘least I 
hold t#o compaties just know, as we 
are short of officers” —here the young 
fellow stopped with some confusion, 
for it suddenly seemed to him how 
vain he must appear to be, bragging 
about his duty in this way. Besides, 
what could a splendid creature like 
this care about the small organic de- 
tails of a native infantry regiment, a 
thing regarded by society generally, 
and young ladies in particular for 
the first three or four years of 
spinsterhood—if ‘it lasted so long 
—as altogether beneath serious in- 
terest ? 

Miss Cunningham, however, per- 
sisted in her inquiries. She had 
come to India, and wanted to know 
all about the country and the people, 
she said. The Lascars on board the 
steamer were insignificant-looking 
people ; but her papa’s jemadar, who 
met her at Calcutta, had a most dig- 
nified appearance, and was so atten- 
tive and well ibred: although she 


could not understand a word he said, 
he seemed to know exactly what to 
do; and then he sat on the coach- 
box the whole way from Calcutta ; 
she was really quite ashamed that 
he should be exposed to such hard- 
ships, while she was travelling at 
her ease. 

The conversation ran on in this 
wise for a few minutes. Miss Cun- 
ningham, who had taken pity on the 
forlorn condition of the young fellow 
sitting on the outside of the circle, 
and snubbed by Mrs. Polwheedle, was 
trying to set him at his ease; and 
while that lady was discoursing at 
some length to the other guests on 
a point of domestic economy, Yorke, 
becoming emboldened by her sympa- * 
thetic manner, was gradually acquir- 
ing a little self-possession, and had 
got to the point of explaining the dif- 
ference between a subahdar and a 
havildar, when fresh visitors were 
announced, and the other gentlémen 
rose to take their departare. Yorke 
perforce followed the example of the 
rest; and as Miss Cunningham at 
parting held out her hand with a 
frank gracious smile, he felt that the 


‘yoid in his existence, of which he 


had been for some time conscious, 
was now at once more than filled up. 

“Gave the old lady as good as 
she brought,” said Rowell to Yorke, 
under the great portico, as he stepped 
into the tandem-cart after his com- 
panion ; “ that’s the way to deal with 
her. You stick up to her, my good 
fellow, whenever she tries the pa- 
tronising dodge, and you will soon 
put a stop to it.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Yorke and Spragge had engaged 
themselves to luncheon with the 
latter’s cousin, Captain Sparrow, the 
assistant commissioner, who occu- 
pied a small house within the Resi- 
dency grounds formerly belonging 


to {the assistant resident; and to 
this the two young officers repaired 
after their morning call. In the 
verandah was a lesser band of red- 
coated myrmidons, who ushered the 
visitors into a sitting-room, and pro- 
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ceeded to the adjacent court-house 
to summon Captain Sparrow. That 
gentleman suspended the progress 
of the suit which he was engaged 
in hearing, and -presently joined 
them with lapguidly affable greet- 
ings. 

“You gentlemen look quite warm 
in your red jackets,” observed their 
host, as they sat down to luncheon; 
“but pray unbutton them if you 
like, and make yourselves comfort- 
able. Liberty hall this, you see— 
a mere bachelor’s den.” Captain 
Sparrow, however, was dressed him- 
self with a degree of care unusual 
in an Indian official at his daily 
work; and as he said this, he threw 
a glance round the room, by way of 
drawing attention to its appoint- 
ments. 

“‘ Bachelor’s den indeed!” cried 
his cousin ; “none of your humbug, 
Ted. You know that you always 
set up for being a swell. See 
what it is to be in civil employ, 
Yorke! But you’re a bigger swell 
than ever since you’ve been home. 
I suppose you brought all these 
nobby pictures back with you,” he 
added, looking up at the walls, 
which were adorned with various 
specimens of the graver’s art ; “ and 
all this new plate. Never saw a 
bachelor’s house like it before, leave 
alone a den.” 

“Ah, you wouldn’t think much 
of this if you saw the well-appoint- 
ed establiskments some men have 
in England; the thing is not to be 
done with native servants, and es- 
pecially by a busy man like myself, 
who have no time to look after my 
household; still, I like to have 
things neat about my little place.” 

“ Little place, indeed !” . replied 
Spragge. “Why, you might put 
the whole of our bungalow into this 
room, roof and all—couldn’t he, 
Arty? Well, at any rate, you don’t 
want much preparation before chang- 
ing your state. Only one more thing 





wanted to complete the arrange- 
ment, eh? And now here is the 
lady arrived all ready and at hand. 
I envy you your opportunities, 
my dear fellow. See what it is 
to be a swell civilian instead of a 
poor N.I. sub. I declare I must 
take to studying the language or 
mugging up history, like Yorke 
here. However, it’s too late to cut 
you out this time, I suppose.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said his cousin, 
with a pleased simper, “ you mustn’t 
suppose that there is anything 
serious in that quarter. You harum- 
scarum soldiers fancy that if a man 
doesn’t like living in a barn he must 
be bent on matrimony. For my 
part, I think marrying is a mis- 
take, at any rate till you get on 
in life. It ties a man down too 
much; and children may be all 
very well in Eogland, with a proper 
staff cf nurses to look after them, 
but they are dreadfully in the way 
out here. When a man goes home 
with a certain position and no en- 
cumbrances, you see the pleas- 
ures of society are open to him, 
and he is free to travel, and so on. 
A very agreeable life I can assure 
you ; but it comes to an end too soon. 
The only thing left now is to look 
forward to one’s next furlough.” 
And as the speaker concluded he 
cast his eyes over the table-cloth, as 
if surveying there the refined plea- 
sures offered by a view of Europe 
to the cultivated man without, en- 
cumbrances. 

His‘ cousin winked at Yorke by 
way of hint that he was going to 
draw the captain out. 

“No, no, Ted, that won’t do. 
You don’t mean to tell me that 
you're not going to make the run- 
ning in that line. Wouldn’t I, just, 
if I had your chances! Why, I 
suppose you are in and out of the 
Residency like a tame dog ?” 

Captain Sparrow was evidently 
nettled at his cousin’s want of rev- 
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erence, displayed, too, before a third 
party ; but he condoned it in con- 
sideration of the opening afforded 
to talk about himself, so replied, 
drawing up both himself and his 
shirt-collar— 

“If you mean that I have the 
entrée of Cunningham’s house, just 
as he has of mine, of course. But 
we don’t carry the Jack-and-Tom 
school of manners which appears 
still to pervade Native Infantry 
messes into civilised life, my dear 
fellow. Of course I could invite 
myself there at any time; but now 
Cunvingham is’so much occupied 
with his daughter that he leaves all 
eutchery business to his deputy— 
and, in fact, you must excuse my 
running away presently, but I 
have scarcely a minute to call my 
own; and, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t much care about making one 
of the party when they are simply 
en famille,—one must draw the line 
somewhere.” And Captain Sparrow 
looked mysterious, and stopped, as 
evidently inviting further inquiry. 

This was at once made, Yorke 
feeling more interested than ever in 
the conversation. 

Captain Sparrow explained that 
Miss Cunningham had brought out 
a French servant with ber, a lady’s- 
maid, at any rate she came out as 
a second-class passenger on board 
the steamer; but now, forsooth, 
her mistress had established her as 
‘a sort of companion, and she took 
her meals at the same table with 
Mr. Cunningham and his datighter, 
when they were alone. 

“T shouldn’t mind that a bit,” 
said Spragge, “ if she’s nice-looking, 
and don’t eat with her knife.” 

“That’s hardly a criterion, my 
good fellow,” replied: the captain, 


with an air of superiority ; “if you 
had travelled on the Continent, you 
would have seen quite elegant wo- 
men at the tables Mhéte lapping 
up their food with their knives. 
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That’s merely an insular prejudice 
of yours. Ohno; the girl is well 
enough in her way, but still there 
is an etiquette in these things,” 

“T shouldn’t care a bit about 
etiquette, for my part,” said Spragge. 
“If she’s a pretty girl, I'd rather 
take her in to dinner any time than 
Mrs. Polwheedle. But I shouldn’t 
be able to talk her lingo, which . 
would be a drawback.” 

“You need not be alarmed on 
that score. Justine understands 
English perfectly, and talks it well 
enough, and without the vulgarisms 
some people employ ; but still there 
is a propriety in these things, you 
know—est modus in rebus. 

One crumb of comfort Yorke 
carried away, as he mounted his 
pony to ride home. Sparrow was 
not a favoured suitor, as appeared 
at first sight to be his natural 
position. Unless a thorough dis- 
sembler, which was evidently not 
his character, he could not be 
at present even a suitor at ‘all. 
This conclusion reconciled Yorke 
to having partaken of luncheon 
under his roof, which at one time 
during the visit had seemed to the 
young fellow as opposed to honour- 
able dealing. This at any rate 
was some consolation, as he can- 
tered on his pony by the side of his 
companion, depressed, and yet not 
hopeless. 

“Something like a young lady, 
by Jove!” cried Spragge, breaking 
the silence at last, as, on near- 
ing the ,antonments, thev reduced 
their pace to a walk. ‘“ You don’t 
often see such beauty as that in 
these parts, And no end of money, 
too, 1 expect. Old Cunningham 
must have saved handsomely ; for 
beyond giving dinners and keeping 
elephants, he can’t have had any- 
thing to spend his pay on. All 
those fellows in red tunics are kept 
up for him by Government, and, I 
daresay, half his private seryants 
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too, if the truth were known. It’s 
only we poor beggars of subalterns 
who have to pay for our bearers.” 

“How much does the commis- 
sioner get ?” 

“ Four thousand one hundred and 
sixty-six rupees a-month, the pay 
of twenty ensigns ; think of that, 
my boy: the mind’ almost refuses 
to grasp such a sum. My cousin 
Teddy gets a thousand a-month, 
which is pretty well, and spends 
it, too, on his pictures, and side- 
dishes, and fiddle-faddle. How- 
ever, he’s not half a bad fellow, 
Ted isn’t, after all; he stood secu- 
rity for me once when I was harder 
up even than lam now. See what it 
isto get a civilappointment. I wish 
I could make up my mind to pass ; 
but those black classics are the very 
deuce, and that’s a fact. However, 
a scholar like you is sure to get 
something or other one of these 
days, and become a swell like 
Teddy ; and then when some Miss 
Cunningham of the future comes 
out, it will be your turn to go in 
and win.” 

Too late then, thought Yorke, 
bitterly, as the other’s random talk 
shot home. It must be now or 
never. And what chance is there 
that the prize will keep so long, till 
I am ready to claim it? Yet that 
night the young fellow sat up at 
work till late after mess ; and all 
next day, while his chum was at 
a cricket-match, he stayed in the 
little bungalow over his books, only 
leaving them towards sundown, 
when he mounted his pony and 
took the way of the Course. 

The Mall or Course of Maus- 
taphabad was about two miles 
long, bordered by trees, and 
bounded on each side by the mud- 
banks which enclosed the rectan- 
gular spaces allotted for officers’ 
houses—spaces some of them con- 
verted into neat gardens, some laid 
out in grass, some left in a state of 


. despair ? Surely his patient efforts 





nature, a small desert of baked mud 
or sand, as the case might be. The 
road was a wide one, macadamised 
for carriages in the middle, a sandy 
track on either side left soft for 
riders, and watered to keep’ down 
the dust. 

The prospect was not lively, nor 
was there a soul yet to be seen, for 
he had come out too soon ; he had 
not spoken to any one all day ; life 
seemed flat, stale, and unprofitable ; 
and as he rode at foot-pace along 
the Mall, his heart sank within him. 
What if a military career was to be 
always like this ? 

Presently a moving object ap- 
peared in the far perspective, 
which in the fulness of time de- 
veloped into a buggy and horse 
with two occupants, Tirtell of the 
80th N.I. driving his young wife. 
So, after all, matrimony was possible 
even for a subaltern on regimental 
duty. And for a moment a vision 
passed across his mind, as of him- 
self driving a buggy with some 
one by his side, her dress touch- 
ing him, and even the idea sent a 
thrill through his frame. Could 
it be {possible the time should 
ever come when some loved object 
should be driving by his side, look- 
ing frankly into his face, and smiling, 
and he talking to her at his ease, as 
Tirtell did to his wife? Everybody 
said Mrs. Tirtell was very clever, 
which certainly Tirtell was not, yet 
he was talking quite without em- 
barrassment, and his wife was laugh- 
ing at what he said. No; this 
would be too much happiness for 
human being. Besides, he could 
not associate such a noble presence as 
Miss Cunningham’s with a buggy— 
nothing less than a barouche would 
befit so peerless a creature. But 
why build up these foolish castles 
in the air? Miss Cunningham 
the bride of a penniless subaltern 
of native infantry! And yet why 
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to qualify for preferment would be 
rewarded before long. Everybody 
said that India was the country 
where any man could win success 
without interest or favour, merely 
by des@rving it. And if Mr. Cun- 
_ mingham should be averse to his 

daughter marrying an officer of 
irregular cavalry or the quarter- 
master-general’s department (for to 
one or other of these goals did his 
ambition now point), why, surely 
her father’s interest could easily 
obtain for him an assistant-commis- 
sionership ; and once in the civil 
line, the road to wealth and prefer- 
ment was easy. 

A current of ideas somewhat in 
this fashion passed through the 
young fellow’s mind, as his pony 
with loose rein bore him slowly 
along the Mall, now beginning to 
show a sprinkling of visitors. A 
couple of hussar officers in their 
braided frock-coats, and trousers 
with gold-lace stripes, mounted on 
their Arab chargers; a couple of 
horse-artillery officers, distinguish- 
able from the cavalry only by 
red instead of gold stripes ; Chup- 
kin of the irregulars, in a uni- 
form designed by his commanding 
officer after a Continental tour, 
which had borrowed a trifle in lace 
and embroidery from every cavalry 
costume in Europe, bis wife riding 
his second charger ; the brigadier, 
a stout red-faced man, mounted on 
the Cabulee cob which had been 
the subject of discussion the day 
before ; foot-artillery and infantry 
officers, blue and red jacketed, and 
more or less well mounted ; married 
captains driving their wives in 
buggies ; married field-officers, with 
their wives and children in  ba- 
rouches and pair; Despenser, the 
superintending surgeon, who had a 
family at home as well as in India, 
and was supposed to be heavily in the 
banks, in a barouche and one ; some 


forty or fifty people distributed over 
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the two miles or so of road, with 
the substitution of coloured uni- 
forms for white linen jackets and 
trousers, gave the place quite a 
lively appearance by contrast with 
the monotony of the hot season just 
ended. Mrs, Polwheedle, of course, 
was there, seated in an extra large 
barouche as became a brigadier’s 
lady, and being short-sighted, merely 
raised a double eyeglass and stared 
at our subaltern as she passed him, 
thereby checking him short in his 
half-made bow; and see, can it be ? 
—yes, it is—that must be the com- 
missioner’s carriage with the two 
mounted orderlies riding behind 
it,—Mr. Cunningham himself, who 
had never been known to take a 
drive on the Mall before, with his 
daughter beside him. She will 
never recognise me, thought the 
youngster bitterly ; how can she be 
expected to remember one face in 
particular among so many new ones 
as she must have seen during the 
last two days? But no, he was 
mistaken, for as the carriage passed 
quickly by, Miss Cunningham, 
turning towards him, gave a gra- 
cious bow and smile, and Yorke felt 
himself turning scarlet as he lifted 
his cap in reply. How different, 
thought he, while recovering his 
composure after the salute—how 
different from the sort of bow 
one generally gets from our young 
ladies ! Miss Glumme, for instance, 
gives a solemn bend _ without 
moving a muscle of her face, as if 
performing a mournful duty ; while 
with Miss Peart a jerky little nod 
of the head would suffice. A queen 
could not have been more gracious, 
dnd surely she looks even more 
beautiful in a bonnet than without 
one. Who says that the present 
fashion in bonnets is unbecoming ? 
I. suppose the little brunette in 
the backseat was the French 
maid Sparrow was so indignant 
at having to sit down to. table 
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with. The blockhead! her wait- 
ing-woman will be quite as good 
as most of our station belles, 
[ll be bound. No woman could be 
long in her presence without gain- 
ing something of grace and refine- 
ment from the contact. 

Thus musing, the young fellow 
turned his pony’s head, and can- 
tered back after the carriage toward 
the other end of the Course, where 
most of the company were ‘now as- 
sembled by the band-stand ; for this 
was the evening of the week when 
the band of the Hussars played out. 

The commissioner’s carriage was 
drawn up with the others round the 
stand, a ring being left between the 
performers and the horses, in which 
the various children, alighted from 
their parents’ carriages, were at 

lay. On one side of it was that of 
Mrs. Polwheedle, leaving no room 
for a horseman to interpose. The 
other side, that on which Miss Cun- 
ningham sat, was open; but just as 
Yorke with the courage of despair 
was about to ride up to it, the 
vacant place was taken by Colonel 
Tartar of the Hussars. Yorke could 
not but admire the little colonel’s 
self-possession, as he sat lounging 
in the saddle, flapping the flies 
away from the neck of his hand- 
some Arab pony with the brush at 
the end of his riding-cane, and talk- 
ing to Miss Cunningham with as 
much ease as if he were laying down 
the law in the ante-room of his own 
mess. Ah! what a position was 
that! a bare twenty years’ service 
and the command of a regiment of 
dragoons, for the senior lieutenant- 
colonel was brigadier on the staff 
at another station. Who might not 
feel at ease under such circum- 
stances, even when speaking to 
Miss Cunningham? More wonder- 
ful than the colonel’s  self-posses- 
sion was that he should presently 
move away from his vantage- 
ground, and steer his horse round 
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to the other side of Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle’s carriage. 

A sudden fit of boldness seized 
Yorke, and he rode up to the vacant 
place. 

Miss Cunningham did not notice 
him at first, her head being turned 
in the other direction, and for a few 
seconds Yorke sat listening like the 
rest to the conversation between 
Mrs. Polwheedle and the colonel. 

“Really, Colonel Tartar, you 
must come some day to dine with 
us and taste our home-fed pork, it 
is quite delicious. A little pork is 
such a nice change, you know, after 
the hot weather; and my appetite is 
always so delicate, I need a change 
after the constant poultry and mut- 
ton. The brigadier always sees the 
pigs fed every morning, or else I 
go myself; we are most particular 
about looking after them, I can as- 
sure you.” 

Just then Miss Cunningham turn- 
ed her head, so that Yorke had no 
longer any ears for the conversation. 
Her smile on recognizing him was 
as frank and winning as before, as 
she said— : 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke, I am afraid you 
must have thought us very inhospi- 
table in not asking you and your 
friend to stay and lunch yesterday, 
—but I had no idea you had rid- 
den so far; it was dark when we 
passed through cantonments on the 
morning of our arrival, so it was not 
till our drive here this evening that 
I discovered what a distance it is 
from our house.” 

Yorke stammered out something 
in reply about its not being of the 
slightest consequence, and the de- 
light it would have been to him to 
accept the invitation ; and then gain- 
ing composure added that they had 
not had to ride back unrefreshed, 
for they lunched with her neighbour 
Captain Sparrow. 

“Oh! Captain Sparrow?” said 
Miss Cunningham, again smiling, 
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and this time, as it seemed, with a 
gleam of humour in her eye; “ yes, 
he is a very near neighbour of ours 
—almost our only one; we took 
early tea with him this morning. 
How nice and neat his house is; I 
had no idea that you Indian bache- 
lors were so luxurious.” 

The feeling of jealousy with which 
Yorke listened to anything like 
commendation about even the ap- 
pointments of Captain Sparrow’s 
establishment was mingled with a 
sort of momentary gratification that 
Miss Cunningham should be favour- 
ably impressed with an Indian 
bachelor’s household, albeit through 
such instrumentality ; but an im- 
mediate reaction passed through his 
mind against permitting a deception 
on the point, and he hastened to 
reply— 

“You mustn’t judge of bache- 
lors’ bungalows by Captain Spar- 
row’s. He is always regarded as the 
model swell of the place, and be- 
sides, he is in civilemploy. A bache- 
lor’s bungalow is a very humble 
affair generally.” 

_ “But it seems a very luxurious 
arrangement to have a house all to 
—, The bachelors I have 
nown have generally been satisfied 
with two rooms, or even one.” 

“ But we don’t generally have a 
whole bungalow to ourselves. Mr. 
Spragge and I live together, for in- 
stance; and after all, there are only 
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three rooms in the bungalow alto- 
gether, so that we don’t exceed your 
allowance.” But at this point the 
conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of two more cavaliers, and 
became general, partaking for the 
most part of inquiries as to how 
Miss Cunningham had _ enjoyed 
her voyage, and what sort of a 
journey she had had up the country, 
and what she thought of India, 
Justine the maid looking'straight to 
her front the while, as if not sup- 
posed to listen. “A parcel of boobies 
Miss Cunningham must think us,” 
said Yorke bitterly to himself all 
the while, to talk such twaddle. At 
last the interview came to an end; 
the young lady, laying her hand 
gently on her father’s arm—he was 
a man not given to general con- 
versation, and had been leaning 
back in the carriage without talk- 
ing—said that it must be time to 
drive homewards, as they were ex- 
pecting friends to dinner. As the 
carriage turned round she gave 
them each a gracious bow, and 
Yorke riding off slowly to the mess- 
house to dinner, employed himself in 
trying to recall each word spoken 
by her, and to conjure up the trem- 
ulous sounds of a voice that still 
thrilled through him; for Miss 
Cunningham could not ask a simple 
question without throwing a certain 
amount of unconscious pathos into 
its low tones. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Yorke was not the only person 
fascinated by Miss Cunningham’s 
grace and beauty. On all sides the 
new arrival was pronounced to be a 
charming addition to Mustaphabad 
society, the general chorus of ap- 
proval being subject perhaps to re- 
servation in the case of the parents 
of the Misses Glumme and Peart, 
who must have felt that those young 


ladies were now displaced from the 
position of reigning belles which 
they had occupied since their ar- 
rival at Mustaphabad the previous 
cold season. Entertainments were 


set on foot in all directions in 
honour of the occasion, heralded by 
a ball given by the Hussars, when 
the new Calcutta mat laid down 
in their spacious mess-room, and 




















which those gallant officers had 
ordered specially for the féte, was 
pronounced on all sides to be even 
better with the pavement under- 
neath, for dancing upon, than a 
wooden floor. Not so elastic, per- 
haps, but so slippery and even. 
Previous to that occasion our ardent 
young subaltern had been vouch- 
safed merely a few glimpses of the 
lady who now filled all his thoughts. 
Once, when he passed her driving 
again on the Course with her father ; 
but, alas! there was no band that 
evening, and the carriage did not 
stop. Then, one morning while the 
76th were out at drill, and the old 
major was blundering “away worse 
than ever, till all the officers were vi- 
sibly out of temper, the adjutant offer- 
ing his advice, without any pretence 
of concealment, for releasing the re- 
giment out of its clubbed state, and 
even the stolid sepoys were laughing, 
Yorke—looking from his vantage- 
ground at the head of the light com- 
pany across the plain which ex- 
tended along the front of the sta- 
tion, and which served as parade- 
ground for the different regiments 
in garrison—saw some figures on 
horseback emerging from the cloud 
of dust which marked the spot 
where the dragoons were exercising 
—figures w hich, as they came nearer, 
he made out to be the commissioner 
and his daughter, accompanied by 
Captain Sparrow and the brigadier 
on his grey pony. They had evi- 
dently been watching the cavalry, 
and were now coming to look at the 
infantry. A sense of shame at the 
ridiculous figure the regiment pre- 
seuted almost overcame the rising 
at his heart as the fair vision ap- 
proached them. Still, a lady would 
hardly detect the little faults of 
maneuvring so obvious to the 


military eye; the men, at any rate, 
marehed well, for the major had 
not been long enough in command 
to diminish their efficiency in this 
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respect, and a finer-looking set 
was not to be seen in the army. 
Miss Cunningham had expressed 
a wish to see a sepoy regiment 


on parade; the party was evi- 
dently coming this way at her 
suggestion. But no! just as they 
reached the point where the road 
to the city intersects the plain at 
right angles to the parade-grounds, 
and were near enough for Yorke to 
mark that she was riding a hand- 
some chestnut Arab, and that she 
looked, if possible, even more grace- 
ful in her riding-habit than in 
ordinary costume, the party stopped, 
and after exchanging salutations 
separated, the brigadier alone con- 
tinuing his course in the direction 
of the regiment, while the others 
cantered off towards the city, a 
slight cloud of dust tracking their 
steps. 

At sight’ of the approaching 
brigadier, evidently bent on criti- 
cism, for battalion drill was a strong 
point with him, Major Dumble 
hastily dismissed the regiment ; 
and while the other officers ad- 
journed to the mess-house, Yorke 
returned to his bungalow to chew 
the cud of disappointment. 

The next time he saw the fair 
vision of his waking dreams, she was 
again driving with her father on 
the Course, who this time occupied 
the back-seat with Dr. i 
Maxwell, the civil surgeon — 
stranger sitting beside the chr 
lady, a middle-aged, soldierlike 
man, in plain clothes, wearing a 
helmet of felt with a white turban 
round it, and who Yorke thought 
must be a traveller, such a sun- 
protecting head - dress not being 
commonly worn of an _ evening. 
Yorke, who did not venture to ap- 
proach the carriage on this occasion 
when it stopped near the band, 
asked Buxey, the station paymas- 
ter, sitting alone in his buggy, 
who the visitor might be. “ Be?” 


* 
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replied Buxey; “why, Falkland, 


_ of course,” as if the question was 


a superfluous one; and, indeed, 
as soon as Yorke heard the name 
he knew who the stranger was; for 
Colonel Falkland was famous both 
in war and peace, distinguished 
for gallantry and skill in various 
campaigns, and holding high office 
in that part of India, being at 
present commissioner of the terri- 
tory adjacent to Mustaphabad. “Is 
Miss Cunningham’s godfather, you 
know,” continued Buxey. “She 
was borr in 736, at Benares; Cun- 
ningham was assistant - magistrate 
there, and Falkland and I were 
stationed there with our regiments, 
ensigns both of us. Mackenzie 
Maxwell was there too; he had 
just joined the —th on first coming 
out, as assistant-surgeon. Falk- 
land and Cunningham were great 
friends even then; and when 
Mrs. Cunningham died—she was a 
famous beauty, poor thing, and died 
in the first year after her masriage 
—Falkland used to spend the best 
part of his time at Cunningham’s 
house, looking after the baby, while 
its father was at cutchery: hundreds 
and hundreds of times I suppose he 
has dandled her on his knee. Then 
my regiment moved to Dinapore, 
and he got appointed to the staff 
in Affghanistan — his first piece 
of luck that was, for a lot of the 
fellows in his regiment were killed ; 
eand Cunningham sent the child 
home in charge of Mrs. Spangle, the 
collector’s wife at Benares: Spangle 
was a very crack collector, and 
would have risen very high in the 
service if he hadn’t died of liver. 
And now we are all met again 
after nearly twenty years, all except 
Spangle; I knew Falkland would 
not be long in coming over to see 
his god-daughter after she arrived. 
There he is, a brevet-colonel of three 
years’ standing, and me still a 
captain, although nine and a half 


months senior to him in the ser- 
vice. See what it is to have luck. 
I don’t grudge Falkland his brevets, 
you know ; he has deserved them if 
ever a man did: but if our regiment 
had gone to Cabul, and his had 
gone down to Dinapore, things 
might have been very different.” 

As Yorke looked at Falkland’s 
spare figure and erect carriage, 
and then at Captain Buxey’s portly 
frame almost filling up the buggy, 
as he sat with pursed-up lips, small 
round eyes, and splay feet encased 
in easy shoes, he could not help 
thinking that perchance something 
of the differences in their careers 
might be due to the individual as 
well as to luck; but his sense of 
politeness restrained him from say- 
ing so. 

Then came the Hussar ball. The 
invitations, of course, included one 
for Major Dumble and Officers of 
the 76th N.I., and Yorke could 
not resist the temptation to take 
advantage of it, although it was 
almost the first time since the 
regiment had been stationed at 
Mustaphabad that he had presented 
himself at an entertainment of the 
kind; for he fancied that the hus- 
sars and people generally were dis- 
posed to look down on the Native 
Infantry. The ball was one of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy ; for, besides that 
sundry travellers who were passing 
through the place had stopped to 
partake of the festivities, it happen- 
ed that the camp of an exalted official 
was pitched there atthe time, and the 
great person honoured the occasion 
by his presence, accompanied by a 
brilliant staff. Yorke, though im- 
patient to be there, came late, and 
the room was quite full when he 
arrived. In truth, a brilliant spec- 
tacle—nearly forty ladies, and per- 
haps a hundred and fifty gentlemen, 
almost all officers in uniform; so 
large an assembly had never before 
been witnessed in Mustaphabad. 
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But for our subaltern there was only 
one lady in the room, sitting, as he 
entered, on an ottoman at the far 
end, A dance was in progress, 
in which all the younger men 
who could get partners were en- 
gaged, and only two cavaliers were 
in immediate attendance on Miss 
Cunningham,—Captain Buxey on 
one side, whose stout figure, cased 
in a tight coatee, appeared in 
conspicuous profile as he stooped 
to talk to the lady; Colonel Tartar 
on the other. Yorke envied the 
paymaster his ease and _ self-pos- 
session, although, to be sure, he 
_was old enough to be her father ; 
but they were as nothing to the 
coolness of Colonel Tartar, who was 
lolling on the couch, resting on his 
left elbow, and nursing a leg with his 
right hand, so that Miss ‘Cunning- 
ham had to turn half round and look 
quite down to speak to him. “ Con- 
found his impudence!” thought 
Yorke ; “ it is all very well: to give 
himself airs with ordinary ladies, 
but has the man no sense of pro- 
priety to behave like this before 
such a goddess even in his own 
ball-room ? ” 

Presently the colonel got up and 
walked away in a careless manner, 
and in a sudden fit of boldness 
Yorke approached the vacant spot. 

Miss’ Cunningham gave him a 
gracious bow of recognition. 

Yorke asked if he might venture 
to hope for the honour of dancing 
with her. 

“T am really very sorry,” she 
said, with a winning smile, “but I 
am afraid I am engaged for every- 
thing.” She spoke as if she really 
were sorry for his disappointment, 
and a out her card for him 
to look a “ Again how different 
from out of our young ladies!” he 
thought. “Miss Peart, now, would 
have given a flippant toss ‘to her 
silly little head, and laughed as if 
it were great fun to be uble to 
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invitation and snub a 
fellow.” Then he said aloud, look- 
ing at the card, “There are no 
names down after the twelfth dance; 
may $ venture to hope “ 

“T am sorry,” she said again, in 
her low rich voice, “but we are 
not going to stay after that ; papa 
is not very well to- night, and so we 
are going away, early.” 

Just then Captain Buxey walked 
off to speak to one of the great 
official’s staff, and Yorke was left 
standing alone by her. 

“ Won’t you sit down 2?” said the 
lady, with a slight wave of her 
hand towards the place on her right 
left vacant by Colonel Tartar. 

The young fellow did as he was 
bid, fancying that all eyes were 
turned towards him. Every nerve 
in his body seemed to be in action $ 
it was as if he could hear his heart 
beat. His boot just touched the 
edge of her dress as it rested on 
the ground. It seemed like de- 
secration, yet he dared not move. 

Whether it ‘was to relieve him 
from the embarrassment she noticed, 
or because she was wholly uncon- 
scious of it, she made a beginning: 
of the conversation. 

“What a very interesting sight 
this is, the variety of uniforms 
makes the scene so brilliant! I 
have never been to a military ball 
before, you know. In England 
one only knows military men by 
their titles; you scarcely ever see 
them in uniform.” 

“.T thought you had lived mostly 
abroad ?” 

4“ Yes, so I have;. but in France: 
one does not meet w ith officers much 
in society. A great many of them, 
I believe, have risen from the ranks, 
and they seem rough in their man- 
ners. The Austrian officers we used 
to see in Italy appeared to be gentle- 
man-like; but my aunt’s friends 
were chiefly among the Italians, 
and they, you know, don’t mix at 
20 
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all with the Austrians. I never 
was in any military society till 
now.” 

Yorke worked himself up into a 
state of frenzy to find somgthing 
clever to say in reply, but no epi- 
grammatic generalisation which 
would cover the French and Aus- 
trian armies or Italian politics came 
uppermost, and Miss Cunningham 
went on. “I stippose all the 
officers dressed like Colonel Tartar 
belong to his regiment ?” 

“Yes,” said Yorke, who had now 
found words, “and a very hand- 
some uniform it is.” 

“And those other officers in 
blue with the embroidered jackets, 
are they Hussars also ?” 

“No, those are the Horse-Ar- 
tillery, and those in the plain blue 
coats are the Foot - Artillery. 
They are all one regiment, you 
know, but officers are picked out 
to serve with the troops of Horse- 
Artillery, which is quite the crack 
branch of the service,” he added; 
for our subaltern, although sensi- 
tive about the inferiority of his own 
position, had no small feeling of 
jealousy prompting him to dis- 
parage the others, 

“And those in scarlet with em- 
broidered coats?’ continued the 
young lady. 

“Qh! those are the head- 
quarter swells—I mean,” he stam- 
mered, “the headquarter staff. 
Lucky fellows, they get tremendous 
salaries, march about all the cold 
season, and go up to the hills in 
the hot.” 

“And who is that officer like a 
Circassian noble? Is that a fancy 
dress ?” : 

“Oh no, that is Mr. Chupkin of 
the Irregulars. Well, it is a fancy- 
dress, so far that they wear pretty 
much what they fancy in the Ir- 
regular Cavalry; but that is their 
regular uniform at least, for a ball- 
room: they dress like the men on 
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parade and without all that gold em- 
broidery. Ah! that is the service,” 
he continued with enthusiasm ; “I 
would almost rather get into the 
Irregular Cavalry than even into the 
Quartermaster - General’s  depart- 
ment. Excuse my talking shop in 
this way,” he added, apologetically, 
observing that the fair listener look- 
ed puzzled; “but everybody here 
is so accustomed to the ins and 
outs of the service, that one forgets 
you would not take an interest in 
n” 

. “But I do take an interest in 
it,” replied the young lady, looking 
at him with a frank smile. “I 
want to learn all about these things. 
But you speak of leaving your own 
branch of the service. Surely you 
are proud of commanding those fine- 
looking sepoys, they look  s0 
soldierlike and manly mounting 
sentry at our house; and papa 
tells me that yours is a very fine 
regiment ; I suppose that is a rea- 
son why your dress is different 
from that of the other infantry 
officers.” 

Yorke blushed as the fair speaker 
glanced at the wings which be wore 
instead of epaulets, Could she be 
wishing to please and flatter? and 
yet her manner was as if she were 
ten years older than himself. 

He muttered something about 
his being attached to a flank com- 
pany, although he was commanding 
another, and about the 76th being 
considered a crack corps, yet the 
next moment was angry with him- 
self for the indiscretion, What a 
vain simple creature she must think 
him! With her penetration she 
must have found out by this time in 
what small account a native infan- 
try officer was held, and must be 
laughing at his simple talk about a 
crack corps. 

“There seems such a reality 
about the soldier’s life here,” con- 
tinued the young lady ; “ one feels 
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quite as if living in a camp. All 
the officers seem to have medals,” 
—then noticing that there was no 
decoration on her companidn’s 
breast, she added quickly, “ at least 
those who have not are sure, I 
suppose, to have opportunities for 
distinction sooner or later ?” 

“Oh no, there is no chance of 
any such luck,” replied the young- 
ster, bitterly ; “‘ there are io enemies 
left to fight now. No, Miss 
Cunningham, I am afraid we subs 
have joined too late for any honour 
and glory. The only thing left for 
a fellow nowadays, if he cannot get 
into the Irregular Cavalry or the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, 
is civil employ, or even the public 
works; anything is better than 
regimental duty.” 

“Leave the army?” asked Miss 
Cunningham, turning round and 
looking at him full in the face; 
when something in his earnest 
glance made her turn her eyes away 
again. Then she added in a lower 
voice, and looking straight before 
her, “The army is such a noble 
profession !” 

Yorke felt ready to register a 
vow that he would stick to the 
regiment come what might, but he 
bethought bim to rejoin— 

“ Look at Colonel Falkland, he 
is in civil employ, and yet there is 
not a finer soldier in the army.” 

“What is that about Colonel 
Falkland?” said a musical voice, 
while at the same time a hand was 
laid on his shoulder, and looking 
up he saw that the speaker was 
Colonel Falkland himself. 

“JT was reproaching Mr. Yorke 
for want of military spirit, because 
he talked of leaving the army,” said 
Miss Cunningham, archly, “ and he 
cited you as a precedent; but you 
have not left the army, surely ?” 

“Our young friend’s aspirations 
are very natural,” said the colonel, 
smiling kindly ; “ we military civil- 
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ians get all the loaves and fishes 
in peace-time, and then when cam- 
paigning is going on we fall back 
into our old places, and are very 
much in the way of our brother 
officers, I am afraid, who have 
been doing all the dull work in 
peace-time,” 

“No, I didn’t mean that, sir,” 
broke in the youngster; “ but Miss 
Cunningham misunderstood me: I 
wouldn’t leave the army for the 
world ; but I was just going to ex- 
plain how you were in civil em- 
ploy and yet had served in all the 
campaigns too, and had got your 
brevet for the Sutlej, and another 
step and a C.B. for——” 

“Just what I was saying,” 
plied the colonel, laughing; “ only 
ou put it in a more generous way. 
We lucky fellows come in for all 
the good things on both sides; but 
your turn will come too, I don’t 
doubt. Every man gets his chance 
in India, if he is only ready for it. 
But here is another lucky person, 
Olivia, for he is coming to claim 
you for a dance.” Then, as an 
officer of the staff led Miss Cun- 
ningham away to a quadrille, Col- 
onel Falkland fell to questioning 
our subaltern about himself—asked 
him if he had passed in the lan- 
guage, and whether there, was the 
full number of absentee officers in 
his regiment, or if there were still 
room for one of those now with it 
to obtain an appointment. 

Yorke explained that there was 
already the full number of seven 
absentees, besides those on furlough; 
and, led away by the colonel’s sym- 
pathetic interest in his affairs, he 
went on to say that he had passed 
in Hindustani, and was hard at 
work studying military science, 
so as to be ready for anything 
that might turn up. “ But then 
you see, sir,” he added, “there 


isn’t much chance of an open- 
ing, for Braddon is sure to have 
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the first vacancy. They can’t keep 
a man like him on regimental duty 
for ever; it’s over two years since 
he was sent back to the regiment.” 

“ Braddon?” said the colonel. 
“So he belongs to your regiment ? 
Of course, I ought to have remem- 
bered that he did. ‘Is he here 
to-night? I don’t recognise his 
face.” 

“Oh no, he never shows in pub- 
lic unless he’s obliged. You can’t 
expect a man to go about much 
under such circumstances.” 

“Tell me,” asked the colonel, 
after a pause—“*I don’t want to 
force confidence, but I should be 
very glad to know if he is going on 
steadily.” 

“ No fear about him, sir,” replied 
Yorke, stoutly. “ And he will come 
to the front again one of these days, 
you will see. There is not a finer 
officer of his standing in the army, 
unless it be Captain Kirke, and I 
should feel it a regular shame if I 
got an appointment before him ; al- 
though, of course, I am on the look- 
out too—it’s only natural, you 
know, sir.” 

Colonel Falkland admitted that 
it was quite. natural, and added, 
heartily, that he hoped his energy 
would find some fit scope; and as 
he moved off, Yorke understood the 
cause of the colonel’s popularity, 
and the respect and admiration felt 
by all who served with him. He 
had come under the influence of 
the charm of his clear, kindly eye, 
his sweet voice, his courteous yet 
sincere manner, the sympathy which 
turned the conversation to the con- 
cerns of his companion, the modesty 
and unselfishness which diverted 
it from himself. Falkland walked 
with a slight limp, the effect of.a 
wound received at Sobraon, and 
wore plain clothes, not well fitting 
—the only person, besides the com- 
missioner and the station-chaplain, 
so dressed. And he could scarcely 
be called handsome; yet Yorke 


thought him the most distinguished- 
looking man in the room, not ex- 
eepting the very distinguished per- 
sonage who was present. 

But not even Colonel Falkland 
could distract his attention long 
from the one object which had 
brought him to the ball. Miss 
Cunningham was now dancing with 
Colonel Tartar, who danced well, but 
was not quite so tall as his partner, 
“Most women,” thought Yorke 
as he watched her, “would look 
awkward in such case; but she 
ean’t help looking like a princess, 
She doesn’t dance as if it were 
a tremendous joke, or as if she 
were performing a “condescension, 
but as if it were a duty, and yet a 
pleasant one, to please her partner ; 
and how well she keeps him on his 
good behaviour, and yet without 
absolutely snubbing him. Miss 
Glumme now, or Miss Peart, would 
be so pleased at being asked to dance 
by Tartar, that they would allow him 
to be as impudent as he pleased. 
Miss Glumme wouldn’t understand 
it, and Miss Peart would enjoy it. 
But what am I, a poor subaltern of 
native infantry — with these con- 
founded wings too, which make a 
fellow look ridiculous—to think of 
ever winning such a peerless crea- 
ture as that! I daresay she looks on 
me as a mere boy, and yet I must 
be a good five years older, for accord- 
ing to Buxey she is only twenty- 
one. After all, I may get my com- 
pany in afew years, and then with a 
war and a brevet-majority perhaps, 
her father would not object. But 
how can I expect her to. remain un- 
won all the time, and have I made 
even a single step in advance? 
What a simpleton I must have 
seemed this evening, with my jargon 
about the Quartermaster-General’s 
department, and holding two com- 
panies! Why couldn’t I talk like 
a man of the world, such as she 
must have been accustomed to meet 
with at home ?” 
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Thus mused the young man, 
moodily gazing toward her, as she 
danced with one partner after an- 
other, watching her movements from 
a corner so fixedly that if the rest of 
the company had not been engaged in 
their own concerns, his preoccupa- 
tion would have been noticed. 
Once indeed her eyes met his, as she 
stopped with her partner in the 
course of a waltz just opposite to 
where he was standing, and she gave 
him a glance of acknowledgment 
which set the young man’s heart 
bounding. Again Yorke established 
himself nearly opposite the rout-seat 
on which she was resting between 
the dances, in the archway which 
divided the long room; and this 
time, when she looked up towards 
him, her face flushed and took a 
sudden expression of surprise and 
anxiety, which caused him to drop 
his eyes and move away, reproach- 
ing himself for his too pointed at- 
tention, and yet inwardly rejoicing 
at what he had observed. Surely, 
he thought, she has learnt my 
secret; and if I have been too bold 
and too quick, still she has not treat- 
ed it with scorn, as she might have 
done. Something at least has been 
gained already in my suit. Had 
Yorke, however, turned round and 
looked behind him, he would have 
understood that something other 
than his ardent glances caused 
the distress which the lady exhibit- 
ed. 

Shortly after this, Miss Cunning- 
ham was led into the supper-tent by 
Major Winge of the Hussars,—a 
married man with a large family, 
thought Yorke with a sigh of relief ; 
and then, just as he was summoning 
up strength of mind to follow the 
more distinguished guests there, the 
young lady emerged again therefrom 
with her father and Colonel Falk- 
land, and stepping into their car- 
riage, the party drove off. 

Yorke passed into the tent, where, 
among other persons, was Mrs. 
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Polwheedle under escort of the 
eminent personage, who stood by 
the supper-table while she partook 
liberally of trifle and champagne ; 
but not even her evident gratifica- 
tion at this distinguished position 
could conceal a certain sense of un- 
easiness, “Yes, your Excellency,” 
she observed between the mouth- 
fuls, “a very sweet girl indeed; but 
I never saw such a thing done 
before. The brigadier always gives 
the pas to the commissioner, of 
course, for he is a civilian of twenty- 
eight years’ standing, and so takes 
rank over a colonel of ’51 ; although 
Ireally think that by rights a 
brigadier commanding a_ first-class 
district, and reporting direct to 
headquarters, ought to be considered 
as good as amajor-general. I hope 
your Excellency will forgive my 
boldness in saying so; but if the 
commissioner were as old as Methu- 
selah it would not make his daugh- 
ter take rank before any married 
lady whatever, let alone a brigadier’s 
lady. And your Excellency knows, 
—who better, indeed ?—that it isa 
rule for parties not to break up till 
the senior lady present takes her 
departure. It is really taking a 
great deal upon herself for a young 
girl like that to go off ia that way 
from the very tent-door, in front of 
everybody, almost, as you may say, 
before supper is half over.” 

His Excellency observed grave- 
ly that it certainly was a sad 
breach of decorum, but that the 
young lady was probably ignorant 
of the rules in such cases, and that 
her father was understood to be un- 
well, and indeed looked hardly fit 
for late hours. 

“Oh, of course, your Excellency,” 
replied the lady, “ it was not done 
on purpose ; she has not been much 
in society, I daresay, poor dear girl 
—has lived chiefly abroad, where 
you meet very queer people, I be- 
lieve ; still the commissioner might 
have told her to say a word before 
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going, just to explain matters, you 
know. And as for being too ill to 
stay, I am sure when we were 
stationed at JDinapore, and the 
brigadier was only commanding his 
regiment, the civilians at Patna 
used to give most elegant entertain- 
ments, and many’s the time I have 
stayed till I was ready to drop, 
waiting till the general’s lady should 
go first, for I always respected other 
people’s position ; and although peo- 
ple say I look so strong, I can assure 
your Excellency I am often exceed- 
ingly delicate, especially being so 
subject to a rush of blood to the 
head. If others can put up with 
illness, so might some people, I 
think. I have never seen such a 
thing before since the brigadier has 
commanded the station, never.” 

“But it was papa who was un- 
well, not the young lady,” obser- 
ved her partner, with a solemn 
countenance ; “ however, no doubt, 
as you rightly observe, it was a 
shocking solecism; but perhaps a 
hint from you on the subject would 
prevent its happening again. Your 
advice in matters of etiquette and 
good taste would be quite invaluable 
to young persons entering on life 
here. I suppose it would be no 
good asking you to take anything 
more? Shall we make way for the 
hungry folks behind us?’ and so 
saying, his Excellency, offering his 
arm, escorted the lady now radiant 
with smiles back to the dancing- 
room. 

“Seen his Excellency’ doing 
the polite to Mrs, Polwheedle ?” 
said Jerry Spragge to a brother sub., 
as he helped himself to a glass of 
champagne. 

“T should rather think so,” re- 
plied the other, following the ex- 
ample; “best thing out by a long 


way.” 
* * * a 


“Did you see Kirke here just 
now?” said one officer of a native 
infantry regiment to another, later 


in the evening, as they stood to- 
gether in the doorway, watching 
the dancers. 

“Yes,” said the other. “I 
thought it had been settled he was 
to go back to his regiment; but I 
suppose that must have been a mis- 
take, or he would not have been 
here in the uniform of his irregu- 
lars,” 

“Oh no; he has been sent back to 
regimental duty beyond a doubt, 
and had a close shave of a court- 
martial—the order will be in the 
next Gazette. I had it from one of 
the headquarter people.” 

“Well, it was a cool thing to 
come here at all under the circum- 
stances, still more to come in the 
uniform of a corps he has been dis- 
missed from, and with his Excel- 
lency in the room, too. Ishouldn’t 
be surprised if Tartar and the 
Hussars were to take the thing up.” 

“ He was only here for a minute 
or two. I saw the commissioner 
talking to him, apparently. in re- 
monstrance, and he went away 
immediately afterwards. He is a 
cousin of the commissioner, you 
know.” 

“Well, I am sorry for him,” said 
the last speaker; “although I be- 
lieve there is little doubt any other 
map might have been turned out of 
the service for what he did, It is 
a pity so fine a soldier can’t keep 
his hands clean.” 

“A pity indeed, Do you re- 
member the day he pulled our regi- 
ment out of that mess ?” 

“Do I not? By Jove! if he 
hadn’t charged into that mass of 
Sikhs at the critical moment, and 
given us time to form up again, we 
should have come to grief, and no 
mistake.” 

“You may say so, indeed. Our 
fellows were uncommon shaky just 
at that moment—all abroad, in fact. 
1 shall never forget Kirke’s look as 
he rode past us, waving that long 
sword of his, and his eye flashing 
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fire ; he looked the very model of a - 


cavalry leader. He had only one 
squadron with him, and the Sikhs 
he went at must have been five or 
six hundred if there was a man. 
If Victoria Crosses had been going 
in those days, Kirke ought to have 
had one for that charge.” 

“There was another man in the 
room just now who ought to have 
had a Victoria Cross, if these things 
went by merit.” 

“You mean Falkland ?” 

“Yes, You were not at Feroze- 
shah? Ah, my boy, there were 
wigs on the green that day, and no 
mistake, and pale faces too! It 
was just touch and go at one time, 
I can tell you. Falkland was worth 
a dozen men to the chief and Lord 
Hardinge on that day.” 

“Tt is strange that these men 
who promise so well cannot keep 
straight. There is Braddon, now, 
as fine a soldier in his line as Kirke, 
and he, too, must needs get into 
trouble, although in a different 
way.” 

“Yes, and his case will be more 
difficult to set right. When a man 
takes to shaking his elbow, there is 
seldom much chance.of a cure, "Tis 
a sad pity.” 

Kirke’s appearance at the ball, 
which the two officers had been dis- 
cussing, happened in this wise. 
While Yorke was standing in 
the archway, as above described, 
looking at the one object which 
engaged his attention, an officer 
had just entered the room be- 
hind him—a handsome, well-built, 





dark-complexioned man, somewhat 
above middle height, with a hard, 
resolute, but good-natured face, 
smooth shaven save for a large 
black moustache, with clear cold 
grey eyes, dressed in a blue tunic 
with heavy gold embroidery, a scar- 
let shawl round his waist, and a 
long straight sword suspended from 
a shoulder-belt. He, too, was look- 
ing towards Miss Cunningham, and 
it was at sight of him that she be- 
trayed the ‘confusion which Yorke 
too credulously ascribed to hig own 
love-stricken gaze. Had he looked 
round, he would have seen Mr. Cun- 
ningham ‘step forward from the 
side of the room where he was in 
conversation with the military sec- 
retary, and address the new-comer 
apparently in terms of remonstrance, 
the young lady the while looking 
down in confusion, studying the 
point of her little foot as it peeped 
out from below her dress, as if not 
daring to watch, yet absorbed in 
what passed; and that eventually 
her father fell back into his former 
place, while Kirke, after occupying 
his ground some little time, dis- 
appeared from the room. 

As for Yorke, he w ent home, soon 
after the commissioner’s party left, 
in a state of rapture qualified by 
occasional misgivings, treasuring up 
cach word that had been spoken, 
each look that had been exchanged. 

And at this ball there have been 
marshalled together for the first 
time before our gentle Olivia the 
three men whose destinies are inex- 
tricably bound up with her own. 


CHAPTER V. 


The visit of the distinguished per- 
sonage to Mustaphabad was of course 
made the oceasion for holding a grand 
review of all the troops at the station, 
which took place at seven o’clock the 
next morning but one after the ball. 
According to usual practice at such 





exhibitions, the brigade was organ- 
ised for the purpose as a complete 
division of all arms. Colonel Tartar 
assumed command of the cavalry 
and horse-artillery, ‘his own regi- 
ment being taken ‘charge of for the 
day. by Major Winge; similarly 
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Brevet-Major Gurney of the horse- 
artillery, in the absence of any regi- 
mental field-officer, took charge of 
the whole arm, so that his troop fell 
to be commanded by Lieutenant 
Cubitt, who ‘rode past proudly 
at the head of it.. The four battal- 
ions of infantry were divided into 
two brigades under the senior field- 
officers, giving temporary steps of 
promotion of the same sort; while 
the number of acting appointments 
made, of brigade-majors, aides-de- 
camp, and orderly officers, covered 
the ground with a motley staff in 
every variety of uniform, and mount- 
ed on every description of steed, 
from high-caste Arab to Deccanee 
pony, and left hardly any officers 
for regimental duty. None of these 
good things, however, fell to the lot 
of our subaltern, who was fain to be 
content with his place at the head 
of the light. company. 

The force was drawn up in the 
first instance in line of battalions 
in column, with the horse-artillery 
and cavalry on the right, and the 
field-battery on the left; and as the 
76th move down from their regi- 
mental parade to take up their 
appointed place, Yorke scans the 
miscellaneous company of eques- 
trians and occupants of carriages 
assembled by the saluting-flag, 
looking in vain for the one object 
which makes the review, and 
life generally, interesting to him. 
“Here she comes at last,” he said 
to himself, with a flutter at his 
heart, as he descried three riders 
cantering across the plain from the 
direction of the city. Even at this 
distance he can distinguish them—- 
the Commissioner and Colonel Falk- 
land, each riding a big horse, and 
Miss Cunningham on her little high- 
bred chestnut Arab between them 
But now the 76th wheel into their 
place ; and our subaltern in the hind- 
most company finds his view for the 
present limited by the backs of the 
rear-rank of number eight. 
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Presently there is a stir, and the 
line is called to attention, the word 
of command being repeated by act- 
ing brigadiers, and again by com- 
manders of battalions, — It is evident 
that the eminent personage and his 
staff are coming on the ground; but 
Yorke can see nothing. Then the 
word is given to present arms, while 
the bands strike up, very improperly, 
the national anthem, Then there 
is a tedious pause for all in the rear: 
the eminent personage, accompanied 
by the brigadier and staff, is riding 
down the line from right to left. 
There is perfect silence through the 
ranks, broken only by the occasional 
move of a battery-horse shaking its 
harness. Peeping to his left, Yorke 
gets a momentary glimpse of the 
different cavaliers as they pass along 
the field of view of the little lane 
between his regiment, which is on 
the left of the infantry, and the ad- 
jacent field-battery. First, various 
staff officers, singly or in couples; 
then the eminent personage on a 
big English horse, the brigadier on 
his Cabulee cob ambling by his side, 
and looking up in conversation ; 
then a motley group of other staff 
officers, including the happy holders 
of acting appointments for the day. 
Among these are three or four ladies, 
one of whom Yorke recognises 
in his momentary view as plainly 
as if he, had been looking for an 
hour. Miss Cunningham riding be- 
tween two men in plain clothes, 
one in a round hat, the other strong 
and erect, wearing a sun-helmet. 
And now the cavalcade having 
reached the end of the line, turns 
round the flank of the field-bat- 
tery, and begins to return by the 
rear, the eminent personage as he 
rides along at a foot-pace regard- 
ing intently the backs of the men, 
as if the spectacle afforded him 
the deepest. interest. Our sub- 
altern of course can see nothing, 
for he must needs look straight 
to the front; but soon the sound of 
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voices 2nd subdued laughter an- 
nounces that the tail of the eques- 
trian party is passing behind him, 
and he feels the hardness of the fate 
which keeps him a mere dust-crusher, 
while so many other fellows are 
enjoying themselves on horseback ; 
still more at not knowing whether 
Miss Cunningham even so much as 
saw him. Just at this moment two 
artillery-horses, tired of standing at 
attention, took to fighting and kick- 
ing, and the challenge being taken 
up by several others, a_ sensible 
commotion was caused in the caval- 
cade ; and, hearing a little feminine 
scream, Yorke could not resist look- 
ing round, The cry had proceeded 
from Miss Peart, whose country- 
bred pony, with the combative 
habits of its race, had replied to the 
challenge by kicking out at the 
beast next to it, which happily 
being that of Mr. Lunge, the riding- 
master of the Hussars, a gaunt and 
lofty animal, had kept its rider’s 
Jegs beyond range of the pony’s 
heels; but the commotion had set 
Miss Cunningham’s lively chestnut 
Arab a-prancing, and Yorke had 
just time to notice the grace with 
which its rider kept her seat. 

And now begins the serious busi- 
ness of the day. First, the horse- 
artillery and cavalry canter to the 
front, and the former open a hot 
fire on an imaginary enemy; soon 
the latter is found to be in force, 
the guns are retired, and the in- 
fantry advance into action, the first 
brigade leading with skirmishers in 
advance, the second brigade in 
column in reserve. The said skir- 
mishers advance in approved form, 
running forward a little way at the 
rate of about three miles an hour, 
then lying down and firing ; and the 
parade being as flat as a billiard- 
table, without any cover or irregu- 
larity of surface as large as a walnut, 
this proceeding is by general con- 
sent pronounced to be a most vivid 
representation of the realities of 








war. Then of a sudden the enemy 
is supposed to disappear from the 
front, and appear simultaneously on 
the right flank, a transformation 
which naturally involves a change 
of front on the part of our side—a 
favourite manceuvre of the brigadier 
in fact, executed in his best style. 
And now the force, its unprotected 
left flank pointing in the direction 
towards which it had just been 
fighting, goes to work again in 
the same approved style — skir- 
mishers lying down, the supports 
standing just far enough off to get 
ail the shots meant for the other, 
the whole advancing at about half- 
a-mile an hour. But now the first 
brigade has had enough of it, and 
falls back on the second, advancing 
thereon in line to support it. This 
is surely the- crisis of the day, the 
time of all others to be watching 
the infantry—to see especially the 
76th marching in line like a living 
wall, But, alas! Yorke throwing 
a hurried "glance across the field 
of view, secs that the equestrian 
spectators are following in the wake 
of the dust of the cavalry, executing 
some mysterious manceuvre in the 
far distance, and is more than ever 
oppressed with a sense of his own 
insignificance. The grand advance 
of the second brigade is practically 
thrown away, and all interest now 
centres in the charge made across 
their front by the returning hus- 
sars, with the irregular cavalry 
close behind them. 

There still remains the march 
past ; and as the troops move along 
to take up their places preparatory 
to it, our subaltern passing with his 
baitalion just by the saluting flag, 
observes the eminent personage 
gallantly bowing to the commis- 
sioner and party, as if inviting them 
to take up a good position close to 
himself. Mrs. Polwheedle’s carriage 
draws up at the same time, and its 
occupant feels this to be one of the 
proud moments of her life. It was 
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only a few months ago that an 
illustrated paper had a woodcut of 
her Majesty reviewing the troops 
in Windsor Park, the royal carriage 
drawn up by the royal standard, 
and the Prince Consort on horse- 
back just in front. Why, this 
seemed almost a reproduction of the 
picture. Here, too, was an eminent 
personage immediately in front of a 
barouche which,-if it had not the 
royal arms on it, was still an ele- 
gant vehicle. But unalloyed hap- 
piness is seldom the lot of mortals ; 
the company, it must be confessed, 
showed a total want of the re- 
spect due to high official rank, in 
pressing so closely round the car- 
riage. Mrs. Polwheedle had sounded 
the brigadier overnight as to the 
propriety of railing off a space round 
the flagstaff, to be kept sacred for 
her carriage, and perhaps the com- 
missioner and his daughter, but that 
gallant officer said he was afraid such 
a thing was not usual ; and the crowd 
of equestrians gradually closed up, 
till the charmed circle of her fancy 
was utterly blotted out, the Roman 
nose of Mr. Lunge’s horse actually 
projecting into the carriage. “A 
pushing man,” Mrs, Polwheedle was 
heard to say; “but these rankers 
never know manners.” Mrs, Pol- 
wheedle felt with a pang that in 
this respect the real fell painfully 
short of the ideal glory suggested 
by the illustrated paper. 

For our subaltern, too, there was 
a disappointment in store. The 
time for the infantry was now com- 
ing. It was all very well for the 
cavalry and horse-artillery to go 
scampering about during a review, 
kicking up a dust and showing off ; 
but everybody knows that in a 
march past the infantry is the sight 
worth seeing. The steadiest cavalry 
in the world is not to be compared 
in steadiness with well-drilled in- 


fantry ; and if there was a regimeut 
in the Bengal army which conld 
march steadily, it was the 76th. 
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We come last, thought Yorke, but 
we shall look best; and indeed, as 
the battalion came up, over a thous- 
and bayonets, in ten strong com- 
panies, no regiment could look 
better, for Major Dumble had not 
had time yet to spoil it. But alas 
for human aspirations! It was the 
major’s duty, after passing the 
saluting-flag, to recover his sword, 
and then, wheeling sharp round, to 
canter gracefully up to the eminent 
personage and remain in attendance 
on him till the battalion had march- 
ed past. And that worthy officer 
did his best to accomplish the- 
maneuvre, albeit unaccustomed to 
equestrian exercise. Grasping his 
horse’s mane firmly with the left 
hand, at the appointed moment 
he boldly struck his right spur 
into the animal, and pulled the 
right rein smartly. Too smartly, 
indeed; for the charger, un 

accustomed to such decided treat 

ment from his master, gave an un 

wieldy plunge, which nearly un- 
seated its rider, and turning sharp 
round in face of the advancing 
grenadier company, commenced 
backing steadily with its stern down 
and its nose up in the air. In vain 
Major Dumble, his left hand still 
holding by the friendly mane, tried 
by tugging at the right rein to com- 
plete the circle, and so front once 
more the proper way—the advancing 
line wason him before he could escape. 
The grenadiers before him began 
marking time ; the flanks of the com- 
pany continued to move on; the 
noble line became a curve, and the 
confusion thus created in the leading 
company spread in a few seconds 
from front to rear. The brigadier, 
flushing with rage, trotted into the 
fray to give some angry orders; the 
staff laughed, the eminent personage 
smiled ; but at this critical point a 
rescue came in the person of the 
major’s native groom, who, hovering 
with the rest of his fraternity in 
rear of the spectators, was descried 
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by Dr. Grumbull, the surgeon of the 
76th,who happened to be among the 
lookers-on, and was told by him to go 
to his master’ s help. This worthy, 

hurrying to the front, barefooted, 
and horse-flapper in hand, by dint 
of gentle coaxing, patting the horse 
on the neck, and calling it his son 
and other terms of endearment in 
the vernacular, succeeded in leading 
it to the rear, but not until the 
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whole battalion had been covered 
with confusion. And as poor Yorke 
passed by at the head of the light 
company unobserved, for all eyes 
were now turned away, he had just 
time to notice that even Miss Cun- 
ningham was smiling and looking 
up towards Colonel Falkland, as if 
asking for information, while he, 
leaning towards her, was evidently 
explaining what had happened, 


CHAPTER VI. 


The eminent personage while in 
camp at Mustaphabad gave, as in 
duty bound, a succession of dinner- 
parties, so arranged that during his 
brief halt every member of the local 
society was invited in turn ; and to 
Yorke the supreme good fortune 
happeved of being invited for 
the same evening as the com- 
missioner and his. daughter. On 
any other occasion he would have 
been duly impressed with the 
magnificence of the reception-tent, 
so spacious that thirty or forty 
guests seemed quite lost in it, and 
the easy bearing of the staff officers 
who were present, and who, march- 


ing with his Excellency’s camp, 
treated the entertainment quite 
as a matter of course. And at 


another time he would have felt 
nervous when led up by the aide- 
de-camp on duty to be introduced 
to the eminent personage. But on 
this occasion all these distractions 
had. no effect on him, for standing 
by the eminent personage, and in 
conversation with him, was the 
object of his thoughts and day- 
dreams. And when after his Ex- 
cellency had shaken hands affably, 
Miss Cunningham, as he passed on, 
greeted him with her usual kindness 
and held out her hand, the young fel- 
low hardly knew w hat he was about; 
and as he found his way to a corner 
of the room, the sudden joy which 
had possessed him gave way to a 





revulsion of feeling bordering on 
despair, as he thought how clumsily 
he had responded to the sweet con- 
descension. That little hand, he 
thought, which he would have liked 
reverentially to raise to his lips, he 
had shaken — awkward blockhead 
that he was—no more gracefully 
than if it had belonged to any other 
lady—the brigadier’s wife, for ex- 
ample. 

That lady’s name had _ hardly oc- 
curred to him when he heard her 
voice proceeding from an ottoman 
behind him. 

“Oh yes, a very sweet girl 
indeed, but quite unsophisti- 
cated, and does such very funny 
things, You know it is always 
etiquette after being introduced to 
his Excellency to pass on and not 
stand near him. You sce even I, 
who am the senior lady here, have 
come and sat down here just as a 
subaltern’s wife might do. Of 
course it’s different in my case, be- 
cause, as his Excellency will have to 
take me in to dinner, I shall be able 
to talk to him all the time; but 
still there is a natural delicacy of 
feeling which ought to teach people 
how to behave on these occasions— 
don’t you thitik so ?” 

But as she said this, a dreadful 
doubt crept over the worthy lady’s 
mind that perhaps, after all, his Ex- 
cellency might be contemplating a 
coup d’état, and would carry off 
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Miss Cunningham as a partner for 
dinner, leaving her, the brigadier’s 
lady, neglected on the sofa to fol- 
low. Or could it be intended 
that Mrs. Geeowe, the military sec- 
retary’s lady, then sitting beside 
her, should be the favoured person ? 
True, a colonel ranked after a briga- 
dier ; but still the military secretary 
was a very great person, and such 
mistakes had sometimes been made. 
In the agony of mind caused by 
these doubts, the good lady became 
conscious of Yorke’s presence stand- 
ing in front of her, and called him 
to her aid. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke, is that you ? 
HIow do youdo? You are lucky, 
indeed, to be invited here so soon 
with all the bigwigs. Just tell the 
A.D.C. I want to speak to him— 


. will you? Captain Sammys I mean 


—that’s him standing there ;” and 
suiting the action to the word, Mrs. 
Polwheedle began making a series 
of telegraphic signals with her fan, 
until, succeeding in catching the 
captain’s eye, that gentleman crossed 
the tent at onee, holding a paper 
in his hand, in which he was jot- 
ting down the names of the guests, 
preparatory to marshalling them in 
pairs. 

“Oh, Captain Sammys, I just 
want to say that if you require any 
assistance about the names and or- 
der of the ladies, pray command my 
services. It must be so puzzling 
to meet such a number of strangers 
at every station, and especially at a 
large station like this, a first-class 
brigade, you know.” 

éQh—sh—well, it is,” said the 
captain; “we do make mistakes 
sometimes ; nice little bones of con; 
tention thrown among the natives 
for them to squabble over after we 
have gone ; gives them something to 
talk about at any rate.” 

“Oh, but you don’t want any 
bones of’ contention here,” replied 
the lady, hardly knowing whether 
or not tobe offended at the meta- 
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phor; “ it’s so easy to prevent it 
if you only ask the proper people 
for information. I wanted the 
brigadier to have a list of all the 
ladies in the station made out in 
order of seniority, and kept at the 
brigade office. Now the com- 
missioner’s wife would have been 
senior to me, you know, only he’s 
not married ; and of course Miss Cun- 
ningham, she doesn’t count in these 
matters. Then Colonel M*‘Luckie 
is senior to Colonel Glumme— 
that’s Mrs, M‘Luckie, the little pale 
thing talking to the commissioner 
—you wouldn’t think it, for Colonel 
Glumme is ever so much older, and 
M‘Luckie is only a regimental ma- 
jor, and they are both brevets of 
54, but M‘Luckie was senior as 
lieutenant-colonel.” 

“Thank you very much, Il’m 
sure you have made it all as clear 
as daylight ; but it’s too late now, 
I’m afraid, to alter my list, for I 
should get into a hopeless muddle. 
You'll go into dinner with his Ex- 
cellency, and I must pair off the 
others the best way I can.” 

“T am sure you will manage 
very well,” said the lady, a beam- 
ing smile succeeding the look of 
anxiety which had overspread her 
ample face ; “ you gentlemen of the 
staff are so clever.” 

Yorke, of course, went in to din- 
ner, which was served in an adjoin- 
ing tent, with the crowd of gentle- 
men to whose share no ladies fell, 
as became a subaltern; but it was 
his good fortune to sit nearly op- 
posite to Miss Cunningham, who 
was handed in by acolonel on the 
staff,—and having nobody in par- 
ticular to talk to, ‘he oceupied him- 
self pleasantly enough in watching 
her furtively. The ‘white ball-dress 
seemed perfect ; but surely this rich 
dinner dress was even more becom- 
ing. Was there ever seen so radi- 
ant and gracious a queen of beauty 
before ? Why does not everybody 
in the room fall down and do hom- 
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age? The colonel, happily, was a 
married man, so there was no cause 
for jealousy ; but an uneasy doubt 
erossed his mind—what if his Ex- 
cellency were to fall in love with 
her, and make her an offer? He 
was a bachelor, and not much over 
sixty. Would she be able to with- 
stand the temptation of the position 
in favour of a humble subaltern ? 
But just then, Miss Cunningham 
looking round suddenly, their eyes 
met, and she gave him an arch 
look, as if recognising a friend 
among strangers, which drove 
doubts and fears out of his head for 
the time. And after dinner, when 
the company returned to the draw- 
ing-room tent, he ventured to find 
his way to where she was sitting, 
and exchanged a few words, which 
sent him home with bounding heart 
and excited brain. 

And yet there was not much in 
the conversation itself to turn a 
young fellow’s head. 

“T felt so sorry for your regiment 
at the review yesterday,” she said, 
“just as it was coming in front, 
and looking so well. It was your 
colonel’s fault, wasn’t it? He got 
in the way, or did something ridicn- 
lous, did he not ?” 

“ Major Dumble commands our 
regiment ; of course it’s the same 
thing as if he were a colonel.” Angry 
though he was with the stupid old 
man, he could not be so disloyal to 
his commanding officer as to run 
him down in public, even in speak- 
ing to Miss Cunningham. 

The young lady undertstood the 
implied rebuke, and at once con- 
tinued, “I am very sorry for mak- 
ing such a blunder, and quite de- 
serve to be scolded for it; but you 
see, I am so ignorant of military 
etiquette.” 

“ Deserved !” cried the young fel- 
low; “to think that I should have 
the presumption to say that any- 
thing you said or did was not 
perfect, , 





“ Yes,” she -said, laughing, “ but 
it was very far from being perfect ; 
but there is so much tittle-tattle in 
the world, that it is hard not to 
fall into the way of talking it now 
and then; don’t you think so?” 


. 


At this moment Colonel Falkland — 


came up to know if she was ready 
to go, and Miss Cunningham rose 
at once. 

“T didn’t quite mean that, Olivia ; 
your father is anxious to be off as 
soon as he can, and sent me to ask 
you to be ready; but you must wait 
till Mrs. Polwheedle sets the example 
of rising, or you would give mortal 
offence.” 

“ There, you see,” said she, turn- 
ing towards Yorke laughingly—“ an- 
other breach of etiquette !” 

“Good heavens !” thought the 
youngster, “what bliss to have a 
private understanding set up al- 
ready ! and this is hardly more than 
the third time I have spoken to 
her.” 

Mrs. Polwheedle, however, was in 
no hurry to leave, for she was again 
in conversation with the eminent 
personage. “I hear that your Ex- 
cellency is going to march to Ban- 
glepore. I am so pleased to think 
that my son will have an oppor- 
tunity of coming under your Excel- 
leney’s notice.” ' 

“Your son, Mrs. Polwhcedle ?” 
said his Excellency ; “ why, I under- 
stood the brigadier here to tell me 
that-he had no oi 

“Oh no, not his son,” said the 
lady, tapping the brigadier on the 
arm with her fan; “ my son by 
the late Captain Jones of the 
10th Fusiliers—my first husband, 
you know—Lieutenant Jones, of 
the Banglepore Rangers,—as_pro- 
mising a young officer as there is in 
the army, I can assure your Ex- 
cellency. He has passed in the 
language; and I am sure your 
Excellency will find him deserving 
of any favour you may be pleased 
to show him.” 
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CONCLUSION, 


In the former division of this 
paper we investigated, somewhat 
minutely, certain principles and 
springs of action which appear to us 
to have directed and energised the 
efforts of Lord Lytton’s whole life. 
Turning our attention, specially, to 
certain spheres of his public activity, 
we attempted to show that, there, 
the principles in question found such 
constant expression, as to establish 
between them and his political career 
the immediate, consistent, and uni- 
form relation of cause and effect. 
These motive principles we discov- 
ered to be, patriotism of the purest 
description, and an instinctive and 
all-comprehending passion for im- 
provement ; and, in the instances 
adduced, we were able to demon- 
strate the unbroken harmony which 
subsisted between the two motives, 
in their joint inspiration of Lord 
Lytton’s conduct on social and po- 
litical questions. Looking on his 
career as a wholesome example, and 
designing to hold it up as such, we 
do not think it possible to give too 
much prominence to these salient 
features in his moral and intellectual 
organisation, or to those other im- 
portant, if subordinate, traits, to 
which incidentally we have called 
attention. We allude to that 
thoroughness in investigating and 
mastering the details of all subjects 
taken up, by the neglect of which, 
genius, too prone to be over-consci- 
ous of its wealth of intuitions, often 
neutralises its own efforts; to that 
moral straightforwardness and can- 
dour which made Lord Lytton even 
more incapable of unfairly mislead- 
ing an opponent, than of deceiving 
himself, protected from self-decep- 
tion as he was, by a keenness of 
intellectual vision altogether remark- 


able ; and, finally, to that lofty 
desire to raise the whole tone of our 
national life, by exalting the con- 
ception, and raising the standard, of 
the national character. 

Varying, as to the methods of 
their manifestation, with the wide 
variety of topics embraced in the 
speeches, the reader will not fail to 
trace the effects of these character- 
istics in every speech which these 
volumes contain; and, in their re- 
lation to some of the other subjects 
to which we propose to advert, they 
will be seen under aspects somewhat 
different from those under which we 
have hitherto considered them. We 
have seen how they were developed 
in regard to questions of internal 
policy, where projects of legislation 
on social matters, or for constitu- 
tional changes, were before Parlia- 
ment and the country; and, in 
passing on to the group of speeches 
which comes next in importance to 
those already discussed, we shall 
find them equally vital and active 
in questions of external policy, and 
in the momentous crises of a mem- 
orable war. 

The main end which Lord Lytton 
desired to promote in international 
questions, was the preservation and 
growth of England’s status and re- 
putation among other nations. This 
was not merely dictated by a senti- 
mental pétriotism ; it was also based 
(since the material progress of a 
nation is gravely affected by the na- 
tional prestige), on the practical 
calculation of England’s material 
interests, justified, however, from 
the imputation of national selfish- 
ness, by the deliberate conviction 
that her moral ascendancy and 
material advancement were equiva- 
lent to the universal growth of civili- 
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sation, and the general amelioration 
of the race. Thus, in a crisis affect- 
ing England’s prestige and gene- 
ral interests so vitally as did the 
Crimean war, Lord Lytton was not 
likely to be a cold or passive observer. 
We find, as might have been ex- 
pected, that he brought all his vigi- 
Jance and sagacity to bear upon the 
observance of its conduct, and upon 
the diplomatic eveyts which are 
interwoven with its history ; and 
the war debates in Parliament, 
which make the parliamentary 
‘annals of the period especially me- 
morable, were indebted to his elo- 
quence for not a few of their most 
brilliant features. 

With the history of the Crimean 
war, from its ostensible cause to its 
immediate consequences, all are 
familiar; and if there were, as high 
authorities have believed, a final 
cause underlying that which was 
patent to the world, it is still within 
the domain of speculation cr re- 
search ; nor is it too much to say 
that, for what more may remain to be 
known as a certainty, the world must 
wait till the testamentary revelations 
of the present generation disclose to 
its successor ‘the secrets of that 
which preceded it. Lord Lytton, in 
his public capacity, did not occupy 
himself with any such speculations. 
Having accepted the declared objects 
of the war as suflicient, beyond 
once or twice casually remarking 
that, if Lord Aberdeen had becn 
more frank with the Czar in repre- 
senting the feelings of England, the 
war might have been avoided, he 
devoted himself to one considera- 
tion,—lhow best it might be carried 
on and concluded, so as to obtain 
guarantees against future Russian 
aggression, and to maintain the 
honour of the British flag. 

The first matter, in these volumes, 
bearing on the subject, we find in a 
fragmentary letter addressed to an 
anonymous friend. A certain jour- 
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nal, favouring Conservative views, 
had appeared inclined to advocate 
a pacific policy at a time when the 
nation was ablaze with martial 
ardour, The old parliamentary dog- 
ma that the function of an Oppo- 
sition is to oppose the policy of 
Ministers— no matter what the 
policy—had been strained in the 
columns of the journal in question 
to the extent of insinuating that 
the Conservative party could not, 
or ought not, to give vigorous sup- 
port to-a war initiated by a Whig 
Cabinet. Looking back to that 
period of profound national emotion 
when a community of self-sacrifice 
and the pathetic ties of mutual sor- 
rows and common hopes united all 
classes in the country, so that the 
heart of the people beat as the heart 
of one man, we read such doctrine 
even now with indignant astonish- 
ment. The object of the letter 
alluded to is to repudiate such a 
position as gravely misrepresenting 
the feelings of the Conservative 
party. For himself, Lord Lytton 
says that he never could have given 
his adhesion to any party holding 
such a tone. But the accusation, 
eagerly enough caught up by politi- 
cal opponents, was an absurdity, and 
he refutes it by the reductio ad 
absurdum. So grievous an abnega- 
tion of patriotic instinct could only 
rest upon a selfish and perverted 
view of party interest. But how, 
in the face of the all-prevailing 
sentiment, was party interest io be 
served by outraging that sentiment ? 
Imbecility itself could not have 
fallen into such an error, The in- 
terests of party and the objects of 
patriotism were here indissolubly 
bound up together. 


‘*T am quite sure that a hearty sym- 
pathy with the honour of the country 
throughout the quarrel it is now en- 
gaged in, without reference to the per- 
sons for the moment in power, will 
best serve the true interests of the 
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party, for the people will understand 
it by an instinct. 


‘ 


“« The greatest good fortune that can 
befall an Opposition is, when it heart- 
ily and vigorously goes with the sense 
of the country and has before it a 
Ministry that affects to do the same, 
but is so weak that it could not stand 
but for a disbelief in the possibility 
of forming any other Ministry which 
would espouse the same principles. 
Convince the country that the Opposi- 
tion could form such a Ministry, and 
it must inevitably replace a Govern- 
ment so feeble as the one now in 
office.” 


The true object of the Conserva- 
tives was, he says, not to oppose 
the Government, not to oppose the 
war, but to oppose such defects in 
the conduct of the war as hindered 
its vigorous prosecution. Whether 
he wrote or whether he spoke upon 
the subject, such was uniformly his 
tone; nor can his feelings be better 
described than in the following elo- 
quent passage: “Out of office or 
in it, let us have this one thought 

— England i is in difficulty and dan- 
ger, and by God’s help we will 
earry her through both, w ith cool 
English heads ‘and stout English 
hearts.” 

Such are the concluding words 
of another letter on the same theme, 
addressed to Mr. Delme Radcliffe. 
The defects of our military organi- 
sation had then become apparent. 
They were manifested in the suffer- 
ings of our gallant force before 
Sebastopol, in the attenuation of 
their ranks, and in the absence of 
sufficient and adequate materials for 
supplying the waste. At this criti- 
cal moment a voice was raised in some 
quarters for peace upon inadequate 
terms; in other quarters for peace 
at any price. This was the voice 
of a small section; it was not the 
voice of the nation. The voice of 
the nation was indeed raised indig- 
nantly against the official incapacity 
which paralysed the national efforts, 


but it was equally loud against the 
peace party who were willing to 
sacrifice the national reputation, 
In Lord Lytton we find an admir- 
able exponent of the healthier feel- 
ing of the community at that crisis. 
In the letter to Mr. Radcliffe he 
throws himself with passionate 
earnestness into the supreme ques- 
tions of the hour. “ What was to 
be done?’ ‘How were errors to 
be rectified?’ “ How was vigour 
to be given to our operations?” 
“ How could we avoid a peace which 
should not amply sustain England’s 
prestige?” With something like 
a desperate energy, he suggests one 
expedient after another, often car- 
ried by his enthusiasm beyond the 
regions of the practicable. He will 
supplant the commissariat by calling 
in the aid of private capital. He 
will insure the efficacy of this ex- 
pedient by penal contracts. He 
will meet the recruiting difficulty 
by popularising the army. He will 
open its highest prizes to the ambi- 
tion of its lowest grades. He will 
enforce a high standard of military 
education. If, asis alleged, drunken- 
ness is prevalent in the army, he 
will hold the Commander-in-chief 
responsible for its extirpation. If, 
“by a combination of wise expe- 
dients and appeals to generous 
emotions,” he fails to do so, he will 
dismiss him, and another, and 
another, and another, till the right 
man is found. In short, he will do 
anything and everything in the way 
of sacrificing the prejudices of rou- 
tine and of ‘ancient privilege to the 
honour of England in a time of 
jeopardy. 

In this patriotic outburst, those 
who smile at the extravagance which 
would meet an exigency of the mo- 
ment with expedients requiring 
years to develop their efficacy, will 
think less of what we may call the 
empiricism of the suggestions, than 
of the high motives wich inspired 
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them, and honour the honest energy 
of emotion which could not be 
better attested than by the aberra- 
tion of a judgment usually so clear 
and sober. 

But—in a pause—as if anticipat- 
ing the objection that time is 
required to make change efficacious, 
he argues, that the very initiation 
of a sound system, while it would 
have a magical effect on the senti- 
ment of the army, and the people 
at home, would increase, abroad, 
that prestige and reputation of 
England, which it ought to be a 
main object of the war to secure. 


‘‘ And I own to you that, looking to 
the state of public opinion on the Con- 
tinent, I consider it less important to 
the ultimate destinies of England to 
triumph in the Crimea by the aid of 
France, than to establish and bequeath, 
when the war is over, the incontest- 
able repute that her military efficiency 
is as formidable as her national cour- 
age. Success may end this war—re- 
putation alone can preserve from 
others.” 


He maintains, everywhere, that 
the Allies should determine on a 
certain basis upon which peace 
may be established, and which no 
success should lead them to en- 
large, and no disaster, save that 
which accompanies irreparable de- 
feat, should induce them to dimi- 
nish. He scouted the idea of a 
peace procured——perhaps dictated 
—by the shifting views and in- 
terests of mediating powers, 
“ Away,” he says, “with Austrian 
and Prussian mediation. Let 
Russia herself appeal to the Wes- 
tern Powers—appeal to them as 
becomes a state which, despite its 
reverses, has shown the bravery 
which all brave men respect.” A 
last extract from the letter to Mr. 
Radcliffe will complete the sum- 
mary of his general views as to the 
war, 


‘‘ Ardent as I am to carry on this 
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war, till Russia concedes what I hold 
to be the end for which the war began; 
convinced though I be, that upon that 
point all timidity, all wavering, would 
entail more fatal consequences upon 
our position and our safety than I 
deem it even prudent to foreshadow ; 

yet the moment Russia herself pro- 
poses a peace upon terms that my con- 
science and reason tell me this country 
should accept, no consideration whe- 
ther those terms were popular or not, 
whether they were advocated by this 
party or denounced by that, should 
induce me to abet my countrymen in 
= profitless expenditure of hamaa 
ife.” 


The same lines of thought are 
developed fully in the speeches 
which follow on the same subject. 
One of these was delivered on the 
27th January 1855, during the 
debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for 
a select committee to inquire into 
the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol ; another, in support of 


. Mr. Disraeli’ s resolution, condemn- 


ing the uncertain language and 
conduct of government in refer- 
ence to the question of peace or 
war; and a third in personall 
moving that Lord John Russell’s 
conduct at the Vienna negotiations 
had shaken the public confidence 
in the ministry. ’ 
These are the speeches which 
address themselves directly to the 
main features of the subject, though 
there are three others—on the “ Cap- 
itulation of Kars,” on the “ Foreign 
Enlistment Bill,’ and on the “ State 
of the Nation,” which all bear on 
the history of the war. Now these 
first three speeches are all obviously 
attacks, either on the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen, or on that of his 
successor, delivered from the Con- 
servative benches, and aiming—in 
one of them at least—at the Gver- 
throw of the Cabinet. But there 
is no one, conversant with the 
events of that period, who will not, 
in reading the speeches in question, 
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acquit Lord Lytton of having spoken 
them under the influence of undue 
partisanship. They will find them 
perfectly consistent with the tone 
of the private declarations noticed 
above. Anxiety for the national 
destinies in a grave crisis, moves 
him to speak; and if his words are 
strong, and, sometimes, almost fierce, 
they are not forensic utterances to 
support a party brief; they are the 
cries of a righteous indignation 
which cannot be repressed, raised 
against the administrative languor 
and ineptitude which are wasting 
the national resources, and against 
symptoms of political tergiversation 
which threaten to dishonour the 
country through her rulers. 

The circumstances which gave 
rise to the motion on which the 
first of these war speeches was 
delivered, will be in the recollection 
of most readers. The war had not 
long commenced when it was 
obvious to the world that our 
Government had exercised no sort 
of foresight, even as to the scheme 
of the campaign. The army was 
moved to Gallipoli, from Gallipoli 
to Varna,from Varna to the Crimea, 
upon what appeared to be a princi- 
ple of haphazard, without any 
account having been taken of season 
or climate, without any provision 
made to meet the evil effects of both. 
Mystery shrouded the aims of those 
who directed the movements of the 
force. For a short time that mys- 
tery was credited with a political 
and strategical design. Not for 
long. Soon it was apparent that mys- 
tery was but the cloak of ignorance 
upon every subject where know- 
ledge was an essential condition of 
success, and that a hesitancy of 
movement which might have been 
employed to mislead the enemy, 
was really the tentative uncertainty 
of conscious ignorance, desperate in 
the face of enforced action. Very 
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early in the operations, too, it 
became apparent that, if there had 
been want of foresight in contriving 
the plan of the campaign, there had 
been an equal neglect of all the 
details of military economy. But 
the landing in the Crimea took 
place, and if there were mystery 
and blunder as before, they were 
temporarily lost sight of in the 
successes of the army. The people 
of England, new to warlike excite- 
ment, were intoxicated by the fine 
achievements of our troops, and 
disposed to see everything in bril- 
liant colours, Thus, anticipating 
an almost immediate close of the 
campaign, they were not inclined to 
investigate too closely the cause of 
calamities which might, moreover, 
appear to their inexperience un- 
avoidable concomitants of warfare. | 
If there were great blunders, there 
were grand successes to counter- 
balance them, and the end was at 
hand. So thought the people of 
England. But, as time went on, 
and the end did not come, but, 
instead of it, fast and thick, came 
home accounts of the sufferings of 
an unclothed, unfed, unsheltered 
army, ravaged by disease, and with 
no sufficient medical organisation to 
counteract it, public anxiety began 
to be seriously awakened. Inker- 
man recorded another triumph of 
British prowess, but, containing in 
itself most of the conditions of a 
merely negative success, it had also 
many of the features of a disaster ; 
and, from this time, the nation was 
thoroughly aroused—indignantly re- 
solved not only to trace the evils to 
their true source, but to establish a 
system which should prevent their 
recurrence, The voice of the people 
was loudly’echoed in the House of 
Commons. A demand was raised 
for a committee of investigation. 
Government resisted the motion, 
and Lord John Russell inaugurated 
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a year of personal failure and dis- 
eredit, which dimmed his high 
reputation, by retiring from the 
Cabinet, on the ground that he 
could not share their resistance, 
though, as he afterwards explained 
to a somewhat incredulous House, 
he was not unable to defend .their 
conduct. The motion was carried 
by an immense majority. Lord 
Aberdeen retired from the conduct 
of affairs, and was succeeded by 
Lord Palmerston, in whom the 
country seemed to recognise a guar- 
antee for competent and vigorous 
administration. It was in support- 
ing this motion that Lord Lytton 
made the first of the speeches to 
which we have alluded. There 
was felt to. be a very strong case 
against the Government, but the 
feeling was rather vague and inde- 
finite. Lord Lytton, in this speech, 


concentrated all the causes of com- 
plaint, and brought them to a focus, 


on the incapable Ministry. 

The speech is a very masterly 
one: it is a complete synopsis of 
the effects which want of foresight 
and énergy had upon the war, from 
its commencement to the close of 
the year 1854. The diplomatic 
operations preceding the outbreak 
of hostilities had been so protracted, 
and the probability that war would 
be the result must so frequently 
have forced itself upon the Cabinet, 
that Lord Lytton justly initiated his 
attack by pointing out that want of 
previous arrangement could not be 
ascribed to the hurry of surprise. 
He denounced the selection of Gal- 
lipoli as a first point of concentra- 
tion, and demonstrated that, the sea 
being at the command of our fleets, 
to secure Odessa, tlie feeder of Se- 
bastopol, which lay all but defence- 
less before them, should have been 
the first object. How true this 
was, the subsequent events of the 
campaign disclosed; and if Lord 
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Lytton said that he mainly attri- 
buted to this initial neglect the then 
condition of the army, we may add 
that, but for it, the war would pro- 
bably have terminated twelve months 
sooner than it did, and thus would 
have been avoided that profligate 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, and 
the still more costly loss of prestige, 
which make the year, notwithstand- 
ing all its relieving lights of heroic 
achievement, upon the whole a 
gloomy one in our annals, 


‘« The war had begun ; our fleets were 
on the seas—the noblest fleets that 
ever left these shores—and it was on 
those fleets, much more than our land 
force, that the public relied for any 
advantage over Russia. Well, the 
ships were on the sea, and Odessa lay 
before them, surprised and almost de- 
fenceless—Odessa, the great depot of 
the Russian enemy, the depot of am- 
munition, provisions, troops for that 
Crimea which you had already resolved 
to invade—and you content yourselves 
with the holiday bombardment of a 
single fort. And we may judge of 
your private instructions to your naval 
commanders, when for the audacity of 
that notable achievement your Ad- 
miral almost makes an apology. Is 
Odessa, I ask, spared for the sake of’ 
humanity? Humanity! Why, you 
were told that Odessa was the feeder- 
of Sebastopol.” 


Then there was no adequate mo-. 
tive for the movement of the army 
to Varna: on the contrary, there 
was the best possible reason, in the 
pestilential nature of the climate at 
that season, to send them almost 
anywhere else. And again, when 
the invasion of the Crimea was 
being planned in such a fashion 
as made an attack upon Sebastopol . 
a strategic necessity, information, 
which ought to have been in the 
possession of Government, should. 
have assured them that to com- 
mence the siege at that season of 
the year, was an undertaking to. 
which their preparations were alto-- 
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gether unequal. But they had no 
information. Ignorant of the cli- 
mate, of the topography, of the re- 
sources of the country which they 
invaded, they undertook to meet, 
on his own soil, an enemy of whose 
capabilities to resist them they were 
also in entire ignorance. Here was 
ignorance indeed. But ignorance 
is sometimes cautious; it can some- 
times even conceive as possible con- 
tingencies, what to knowledge would 
appear inevitable certainties, And 
if the ignorance of Government had 
been of this complexion, even at so 
late an hour as after the battle of 
the Alma, measures might have 
been taken which would have made 
the events of the succeeding winter 
and spring not one half so disastrous. 
A road, for example, between the 
camp and the harbour of Balaclava 
would have obviated many of them. 
The very plains themselves, per- 
vaded in dry weather by columns 
of dust, might have suggested the 
necessity which would arise for a 
thoroughly constructed road, when 
the rains of winter had converted, as 
they were sure to convert, these 
columns of dust into oceans of mud. 
And when the siege became inevit- 
able, the immediate extension of 
the medical and hospital systems 
would have saved an incalculable 
amount of suffering and loss; and 
who does not know that certain en- 
demics are inseparable from large 
agglomerations of men, and pecu- 
liarly so when they are in a station- 
ary condition ? and, thus, that grave 
emergencies by sickness are sure to 
arise in a besieging army ? 

Again, the hutting of the army 
was decided upon, and huts were 
despatched. But, though ,Govern- 
ment must have known that com- 
batants could not be spared for the 
labour of disembarking and erecting 
them, they made no provision to 
meet the difficulty. Hence the huts 


were still—when this speech waz 
delivered—in the harbour of Bala- 
clava. Thus the evils of sickness 
arising from climate, to which Gov- 
ernment should not have exposed 
the army, not half counteracted by 
the medical aid which it was their 
duty to provide, aggravated by in- 
sufficiency of sustenance, which 
their organisation should have made 
impossible, perpetuated by over- 
work, which foresight, in provid- 
ing reserves, should have guarded 
against—were consummated by the 
inadequacy of shelter, which Gov- 
ernment had taxed the country to 
rectify, but which the imbecility of 
their administrative system had left 
unaltered. These accusations, proved 
to demonstration, are piled one upon 
another with crushing effect, and, at 
the end, the obvious deduction is 
put with singular felicity. “*‘ What 
is to be done?’ is the ery of every 
voice. Noman is a more shrewd 
observer of public opinion than the 
noble Lord the member for London, 
and his resignation significantly tells 
us what ought to be done.” 

He is determined that the blame 
shall be laid at the door of the real 
offenders—the Government. 


‘‘Here indeed, at first glance, Lord 
Raglan may seem chiefly to blame. 
But he told you in his despatch after 
the battle of Alma, that he wished 
he had more men ; and it might have 
occurred to you that with young re- 
cruits—many of them mere boys, 
weakened: by disease, and not enough 
for the heavy work of the trenches— 
Lord Raglan might have no force to 
spare for the supplementary labour of 
roads, and also that he was deficient 
in the necessary animals and vehicles, 
and you ought not to have waited for 


Mr. Peto’soffer—your patriotism should . 


have been no less inventive than his. 
It has been said, ‘How are Govern- 
ment to blame for winds and hurri- 
canes, rains and mud?’ But you are 
to blame for taking no pains to learn 
that your army would be exposed to a 
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climate that is subject to winds and 
hurricanes, rains and mud, You are 
to blame for not resorting to the ordi- 
nary inventions of art to counteract 
the hostile operations of nature. When 
the clouds gather, a prudent man takes 
out his umbrella ; when the wind sets 
in the east, he will see that his coat 
can button; and a man attacked by 
cold and disease for negiecting such 
everyday precautions might as_ well 
exclaim, ‘How could I foresee that it 
would rain or that it would blow?’ 
as you exclaim, ‘How could we fore- 
see that there would be winds, rain, 
or mud?’—in a climate in which 
winds, rain, and mud are the ordinary 
phenomena of winter.” 


The minute knowledge of every 
detail of the question to which, in 
this speech, Lord Lytton addressed 
himself, will strike all, and particu- 
larly those who have the best reasons 
for recognising the accuracy of his 
statements. This intimate famili- 
arity with a subject, widely differing 
from those which ordinarily occupied 
his attention, is a significant instance 
of the zeal and earnestness which he 
brought to bear upon every matter 
which appeared to him to be of para- 
mount national importance. And we 
see an example of his practical ver- 
satility, in the sagacity and foresight 
displayed in this uncongenial, or, at 
least, unwonted, sphere, 

The other two speeches on the 
Crimean War to which we desire 
to call special attention, relate tu 
the efforts of Lord Palmerston’s 
Cabinet for the restoration of peace, 
They were delivered during the 
course of those debates which have 
made the parliamentary session of 
1855 as remarkable as any during 
the century. Our space will scarcely 
allow us even the slighest résumé of 
the diplomatic events immediately 
preceding, and concurrent with, the 
parliamentary events out of which 
these debates arose ; on one or two 
points, however, it wil] be necessary 
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to remind the reader. The Con- 
ferences at Vienna, assembled with 
a view to arrange, if possible, an 
accommodation between the belli- 
gerents, commenced in the middle 
of March 1855, and came to a close 
during the third week in April, no 
understanding having been arrived 
at. The English and French Pleni- 
potentiaries - Extraordinary — Lord 
John Russell and M. Drouyn de 
Lhyus—had, however, undertaken, 
on returning to their Governments 
to recommend a_ proposal which 
Austria—the mediating power — 
promised to urge upon the accept- 
ance of Russia, as seeming a fair 
means of settling the only (but 
always the vitally obstructing) 
point now at issue between the 
contending parties —that point 
being the method of applying a 
principle conceded, and which 
pointed to the modification of 
Russia’s preponderance in the 
Euxine. 

The Russian proposals on this 
head had been alternative, and 
were to this effect, either, first, that 
while there should be no restriction 
as to the size of her own naval 
force in these waters, Turkey and 
her allies should be allowed to 
maintain what force they deemed 
there to be necessary; or that, in- 
stead of the latter condition, Turkey 
should be free to summon her allies 
in any force, at any time when she 
considered that her safety required 
their presence, Of these proposals 
the Austrian scheme was a modifica- 
tion, based on the principles of 
limitation and counterpoise; but it 
must be emphatically mentioned 
that the English Government had, 
twice oyer, during the progress of 
the Conferences, and in terms the 
most explicit, pointed out to their 
envoy that a scheme, virtually 


‘identical with this, was impractic- 


able, inadmissible, and not to be 
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entertained. . Lord John had, at 
first, followed the tone of his Gov- 
ernment, and said himself of this 
very scheme, that it “could only 
lead to such a peace as would give 
Russia leisure and means to prepare 
a new attack upon the Ottoman 
Empire.” A singularly short in- 
terval appears, however, to have 
sufficed for his conversion and that 
of his French colleague; for almost 
immediately after we find them of 
opinion that the proposal does in- 
volve a sound basis for the re- 
establishment of peace, and that it 
“ought to be accepted.” In ac- 
cordance with this view, when, 
their instructions forbidding them 
to negotiate farther, they left 
Vienna, it was with an assurance 
on their side, to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, that they would do what 
they could to reconcile their respec- 
tive Governments to its adoption. 
The result to M. Drouyn de Lhuays 
was that the Emperor declined to 
listen to his suggestion and dis- 
missed him from office, while, in 
Lord John Russell’s case, although 
the Austrian proposal was rejected, 
he remained a member of the British 
Cabinet; that is, believing that 
— could now be justly and 
onourably obtained, he was allowed 
to remain, and did remain, in a 
War Cabinet, concealing his senti- 
ments and even expressing himself, 
as any one who chooses to refer to 
the Parliamentary Reports of the 
period will see, in a very decidedly 
warlike tone. 

This chain of diplomatic events, 
and the tone and conduct of the 
British Cabinet in reference thereto, 
led up to Mr. Disraeli’s memorable 
resolution, moved in the House of 
Commons on the 24th of May, 
which expressed dissatisfaction with 
the ambiguous language and uncer- 


tain conduct of her Majesty’s Gov-’ 


ernment with regard to the great 
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question of peace or war, and under 
the circumstances pledged the House 
to give to her Majesty its most vig- 
orous support in prosecuting the 
war until a peace was obtained upon 
adequate and honourable terms. 
Shortly after Lord John Russell’s 
return from Vienna, rumours began 
to spread that the Austrian pro- 
posals for peace were regarded by 
him as containing the elements of a 
pacific solution; and the peace 
party, reinforced by some of the 
eminent Peelites of the late admini- 
stration, believing, and no doubt 
accurately, that Lord John did not 
stand alone in this opinion, were 
naturally anxious to ascertain the 
extent of the schism, and to turn it 
to their own advantage. All direct 
efforts having failed to elicit mini- 
sterial explanations, Mr. Milner 
Gibson—one of the leaders of the 
peace party—gave notice of a motion 
for an address to the Queen, which, 
in effect, affirmed that the proposals 
of Russia might offer the means 
of obtaining a satisfactory peace. 
Every sort of difficulty was thrown 
by the Government in Mr. Gibson’s 
way as to an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward his motion; and when 
the day, eventually granted him, 
arrived, he was appealed to not to 
proceed with it, on the ground that 
Lord Palmerston did not consider 
the negotiations as finally closed. 
To this he unwillingly assented. 
Now, however, Mr. Disraeli, re- 
garding the question from a dia- 
metrically opposite point of view, 
took issue with the Government, 
and, three days after, moved the 
resolution above alluded to. In his 
speech he stated that, during the 
progress of the conferences, he had 
imbibed an opinion with regard to 
the intentions of Ministers which 
filled him with dismay. He had 
been precluded by the usages of 
parliamentary courtesy from taking 
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the judgment of the House, until 
the protocols of the conference were 
laid on the table. When, however, 
Government, in submitting them to 
the House, had not taken that op- 
portunity of stating their intentions, 
and since Mr. Gibson’s motion was 
withdrawn, he felt it his duty to 
bring forward this resolution, His 
perpen he said, was to get the 

ouse to declare “ that their views 
were not changed, nor their spirit 
daunted,” and that their resolve was 
to carry on the war vigorously until, 
its objects being obtained, it issued 
in an honourable peace; and, if 
possible, he wished teagbtain from 
Government a clear’! agd precise 
opinion on this point. Wéndemning 
Government for the selection of 
Lord John Russell as their envoy, 
he showed that the diplomatic dead- 
lock of the moment was mainly 
attributable to his proceedings at 
Vienna. He demanded of the Gov- 
ernment whether there was to be 
peace or war? If peace, on what 
conditions? if war, in what spirit 
they meant to carry it on? What 
was the real situation of the hour? 
Had fresh proposals been made? 
if so, what were they? Finally he 
asserted that the time for negotiation 
had passed, and that it was absurd 
and impossible to combine a diplo- 
matic policy with an aggressive 
war, 

Mr. Disraeli was followed by Mr. 
Gladstone, who maintained that the 
war should now cease, its objects 
having been virtually reached ; that 
nothing now remained in dispute 
but a question of detail, and that 
not on a matter of principle, but on 
the mechanical application of the 
principle, now agreed to by Russia, 
that her preponderance in the Black 
Sea should cease. Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell differed with him, successfully 
refuted his position, adopted a mar- 
tial tone, declared he was for war, 
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and did ‘anything but admit his 
private views as to the feasibility of 
peace in accordance with the Aus- 
trian solution. On the second night 
of the debate various celebrities 
spoke—among others Mr. Roun- 
dell Palmer, Mr. Lowe, and Lord 
Palmerston. Mr. Palmer coincided 
with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lowe took 
a view diametrically opposed to 
theirs, moving an amendment in 
that sense, and urging that Russia’s 
action as to the question of prepon- 
derance removed any basis for nego- 
tiations, which it was now beneath 
the dignity of the country to con- 
tinue. Lord Palmerston was very 
warlike; he denied all ambiguity, 
but, at the same time, contrived to 
avoid any definite utterances as to 
negotiations in progress, or to be 
renewed. Mr. Disraeli’s resolution 
was negatived, and an amendment 
by Sir Francis Baring having been 
brought forward as a substantive 
motion, the House was adjourned 
till after the Whitsuntide recess. 
Sir F. Baring’s resolution substitu- 
ting, for the censuring clause in Mr. 
Disraeli’s resolution, the words that 
“this House having seen with regret 
that the conferences at Vienna have 
not led to a termination of hostili- 
ties,” ended in terms identical with 
it. The debate was resumed on 
this resolution by Mr. Gibson, who 
argued that the proposal of Rus- 
sia to open the Straits to the war- 
ships of all nations was better than 
ours, was adequate and satisfactory, 
and that, Russian aggression being 
now checked, the war should cease. 
And at this point was delivered 
the first of Lord Lytton’s two 
speeches on this branch of the sub- 
ject. In it he began by taking issue 
with Mr. Milner Gibson and with 
Mr. Gladstone. The former had 
asked how the continuance of the 
war would serve the interests of 
England, and to this he replied, 
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Because the continuance of the 
war is, as yet, essential to the 
vindication of the national honour, 
and because the national honour is 
the bulwark of the national inter- 
ests,” 


‘‘For there is this distinction be- 
tween individuals and nations : with 
the first a jealous tenacity of honour 
may be a mere sentiment, with the 
last it is a condition of power. If you 
lower the honour of a man in the eyes 
of his equals, he may still say, ‘My 
fortune is not attacked, my estate is 
unimpaired, the laws still protect my 
rights and my person, I can still com- 
mand my dependants and bestow my 
beneficence upon those who require 
my aid ;’ but if you lower the honour 
of a nation in the eyes of other states, 
and especially a nation like England, 
which owes her position, not to her 
territories, but to her character—not 
to the amount of her armies, nor even 
to the pomp of her fleets, but to a 
general belief in her high spirit and 
indomitable will—her interests will be 
damaged in proportion to the dispar- 
agement of her name. You do not 
only deface her scutcheon, you strike 
down her shield. Her credit will be 
affected, her commerce will suffer at 
its source. Take the awe from her 
flag, and you take the wealth from her 
merchants ; in future negotiations her 
claims will be disputed, and she can 
never again interfere with effect against 
violence and wrong in behalf of liberty 
and right. These are some of the con- 
sequences which might affect the in- 
terests of this country if other nations 
could say, even unjustly, that England 
had grown unmindful of her honour. 
But would they not say it with indis- 
putable justice if, after encouraging 
Turkey to a war with her most power- 
ful enemy, we could accept any terms 
of peace which Turkey herself indig- 
nantly refuses to indorse? Honour, 
indeed, is a word on which many inter- 
preters may differ, but at least all in- 
terpreters must agree upon this, that 
the essential of honour is fidelity to 
engagements. What are the engage- 
ments by which we have pledged our- 
selves to Turkey? Freedom from the 
aggressions of Russia! Isthat all? No; 
—reasonable guarantees that the ag- 
gressions shall not be renewed. But 
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would any subject of the Ottoman em- 
pire think such engagements fulfilled 
by a peace that would not take from 
Russia a single one of the fortresses, a 
single one of the ships by which she 
now holds Constantinople itself under 
the very mouth of her cannon?” 


He then dealt with Mr. Gladstone’s 
inclinations for peace, and the argu- 
ments by which he supported them. 
Mr. Gladstone had said that he 
supported the war at its commence- 
ment because then it was just, but 
that now he would close the war 
because its object could be obtained 
by negotiation, But if it was just 
to aim at the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empipe**t the commencement 
of the wat, % was no less so now, 
and, although all the other points of 
dispute might be settled, there was 
still a cardinal difference of opinion 
between Russia and the Allies, on 
the question of Russian preponder- 
ance in the Euxine. That differ- 
ence was really vital. For the pro- 
posals of Russia were inconsistent 
with the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire since they would, in fact, 
eonduce to that preponderance which 
was admitted to be a threat and 
danger to the integrity of Turkey. 
The scheme of the campaign under- 
taken by Lord Aberdeen’s ministry 
—of which Mr. Gladstone was a 
member—implied, as soon as it 
comprehended the invasion of the 
Crimea, and the siege of Sevastopol, 
that the capture and dismantlement 
of that fortress (a main buttress of 
the Russian preponderance) was the 
material guarantee’ for Turkish in- 
tegrity and European security which 
Government pledged themselves to 
exact. The events of the war might 
not, Lord Lytton argued, entitle 
them, as yet, to demand that Sevas- 
topol should be disfortified, but 
they did entitle them to demand an 
equivalent, in Russia’s complete 
resignation of a Black Sea fleet,— 
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not a sail of hers being now able to 
show itself in these waters. So 
that Mr. Gladstone, who acquiesced 
in the invasion of the Crimea, ought, 
if he wished to be logical and con- 
sistent, to insist upon terms which 
nothing in the Russian proposals 
gave any hope that Russia would 
entertain for a moment. Lord 
Lytton then discussed and disposed 
of these Russian proposals in a few 
sentences, proving that the obvious 
results of both would be to keep 
four powers “in the unrelaxing 
attitude of war.” “Is it,” he asked, 
“on such a barrel of gunpowder as 
this that you would invite the world 
to fall asleep?” Assailing the atti- 
tude of the peace party and their 
allies, as calculated to prolong the 
war by rash and illogical move- 
ments to precipitate peace, he 
showed that it did not tend merely 
to inspirit the enemy, but to involve 
the Allies in calamity, by damping 
the ardour of the nations. After 
discussing the various amendments 
proposed on the original motion, he 
condemned them all, and asserted 
of that which was then before the 
House, as a substantive motion, that 
it was Mr. Disraeli’s resolution 
“stolen, mutilated, and murdered.” 
And, indeed, stripped of its censur- 
ing clause, the motion became an 
unmeaning platitude, for if there 
had been no reason to distrust the 
Ministry there could have been no 
cause for the House vaguely to 
assert its vigorous determination. 
He congratulated the House, how 
ever, on one result of the motion, 
It had quickened the ministerial 
energies, and compelled them to 
make distinct declarations,. Hints 
had been thrown out in various 
quarters that it might be well to 
enlist the sympathies and co-opera- 
tion of the “ oppressed nationalities,” 
and on this subject Lord Lytton 
delivered himself eloquently as 
follows ;— 
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‘In plain words, shall it be a war in 
which, to use the language of Mr. Can- 
ning in 1826, you will enlist ‘all those 
who, whether justly or unjustly, are 
dissatisfied with their own countries ;’ 
in which you will imitate the spirit of 
revolutionary France, when she swept 
over Europe, and sought to reconcile 
humanity to slaughter by pointing to 
a rainbow of freedom on the other side 
of the deluge? Does history here give 
to the hon. member an example or a 
warning? How were these promises 
fulfilled? Look round Europe! You 
had the carnage—where is the freedom ? 
The deluge spread, the deluge rolled 
away—half a century is fled, and where 
is the rainbow visible? Is it on the 
ruins of Cracow ?—on the field of No- 
vara ?—or over the walls of defeated 
Rome? No; in a war that invokes 
liberal opinion against established rule, 
what I most dread and deprecate is, 
not that you will fulfil your promises 
and reap the republics for which you 
sowed rebellions,—what I dread far 
more is, that all such promises would 
in the end be broken—that the hopes 
of liberty would be betrayed—that the 
moment the monarchies of England 
and France could obtain a peace that 
realised the objects for which monarchs 
go to war, they would feel themselves 
compelled, by the exhaustion of their 
resources, by the instincts of self-con- 
servation, to abandon the auxiliaries 
they had lured into revolt—restore to 
despotism ‘the right divine to govern 
wrong,’ and furnish it with new excuse 
for vigilance and rigour by the disor- 
ders which always distinguish armed 
revolutions from peaceable reforms. I 
say nothing here against the fair possi- 
bility of reconstructing in some future 
congress the independence of Poland, 
or such territorial arrangements as are 
comprised in the question, ‘ What is 
to be done with the Crimea, provided 
we take it?’ But these are not all 
that is rheant by the language we hear, 
less vaguely out of this House than in 
it, except when a Minister implies 
what he shrinks fromexplaining.' And 
woe and shame to the English states- 
man who, whatever may his sym- 
pathy for oppressed subjects, shall 
rouse them to rebellion against their 
native thrones, not foreseeing that in 
the changes of popular representative 
government all that his Cabinet may 
promise to-day a new Cabinet to-mor- 
row may legally revoke ; that he has 
no power to redeem in freedom the 
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pledges that he writes in blood; and 
woe still more to brave populations 
that are taught to rest democracy on 
the arms of foreign soldiers, the fickle 
cheers of foreign popular assemblies, 
or to dream that liberty can never be 
received as a gift, extorted as a right, 
maintained as an hereditary heirloom, 
except the charter be obtained at their 
own Runnymede, and signed under 
the shadow of their own oaks.” 


The debate dragged its slow length 
along, and ended in the acceptance 
of the amendment without a divi- 
sion, having produced, at least, this 
good effect, that it had served to ex- 
pose the fallacies of the peace party, 
and to weaken their influence, be- 
sides promising to make the Ministry 
more circumspect by concentrating 
public attention on ‘their conduct. 
One feature in the debate—viz., 
Lord John Russell’s very pronounced 
avowal of a warlike policy, while it 
was accepted by some as a satisfac- 
tory answer to the suspicions of a 
schism in the Cabinet, and thereby 
strengthened the position of Minis- 
’ ters in the face of avote of censure, 
was soon followed by consequences 
of unexpected gravity ; for presently 
occurred an event which brought into 
discreditable’ prominence, from which 
escape was impossible, the conduct of 
Lord John Russell in regard to the 
negotiations at Vienna. On the 25th 
of May, a circular was addressed to 
the diplomatic agents of Austria, in 
which Count Buol disclosed the real 
state of the case as to the Austrian 
a which had been rejected 

y the English and French Govern- 
ments, and declared that the pleni- 
potentiaries of both had approved 
of them and promised to recommend 
their acceptance. It was not likely 
that a revelation so extraordinary 
should fail to produce a profound 
sensation, confirming, as it appeared 
to do, the suspicions so recently 
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allayed by the utterances of Lord 
John Russell, inconsistent as these 
were with the allegations contained 
in the circular. And the sensation 
was naturally intensified when at a 
very early date Lord John, in an- 
swer to a question put to him in 
the House of Commons by Sir John 
Walsh, admitted that the contents 
of Count Buol’s despatch were cor- 
rect. Mr. Milner Gibson having 
referred to this in the House on 
the 3d July, and virtually repeated 
the question, Lord John then de- 
clined to give (until the entire 
policy of the Government was a 
question before the House) any 
answer, and confined himself to the. 
statement that Mr. Gibson had mis- 
represented the meaning of his reply 
to Sir John Walsh. Mr. Gibson, 
however, returned to the charge on 
the 6th July, and asked Govern- 
ment for an explanation relative to 
the discrepancy between their views 
and those of their colleague the ex- 
plenipotentiary, in reference to the 
Austrian proposals as to the adjust- 
ment of the Black Sea difficulty. 
He farther wished to know how 
Lord John could reconcile his re- 
tention of office with the sentiments 
he had declared at Vienna. In 
reply, Lord John admitted that he 
had considered that these proposals 
did contain a security for Turkey, 
and that he had not changed his 
opinion. His colleagues, however, 
had differed with him. As to his 
retention of office, he justified it on 
this ground, that, whatever his private 
sentiments might be, he had felt it 
his duty not to weaken the Govern- 
ment by. deserting it at a time when 
“the tendency of the public mind 
was to distrust all persons who 
might be the depositaries of power, 
and to run down authority.” Lord 
Palmerston defended Lord John’s 
conduct, insisting that it was ludi- 
crous to suppose that, in a Cabinet, 
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ove member of it was not entitled 
to subordinate an occasional opinion 
to the views of his colleagues with- 
out incurring the charge of political 
dishonesty. Mr. Disraeli, in one of 
his most powerful speeches, exposed 
the fallacy and the immorality of 
considering the question of peace or 
war as an open question in a Cabinet 
pledged to carry on the war vigor- 
ously. Lord John, he said, was a 
—_ minister in a war cabinet; 

aving found a pacific solution he 
was bound to give the public an 
opportunity of judging of it, instead 
of concealing it and preferring place 
and party to patriotic duty. It was 
under these circumstances that Sir 


E. Lytton gave notice of a motion 


affirming that Lord John Russell’s 
conduct, and his continuance in 
office, weakened the confidence of 
the House and the country in the 
administration. 

On the night appointed for bring- 
ing forward the motion, Lord John 
rose and anticipated it by informing 
the House of his resignation, on the 
ground that there seemed to be a 
somewhat general feeling that his 
covtinuance in the Cabinet was 
prejudicial to the efficient conduct 
of affairs. The fact actually was 
that a certain party in the Ministry 
had represented to Lord Palmer- 
ston that they were prepared to 
resign office rather than resist Sir 
E. Lytton’s motion; and thus it 
was that Lord John Russell, who 
ought long ago to hate been dis- 
missed in deference to higher con- 
siderations, was now sacrificed to the 
cohesion and even existence of the 
Palmerston Cabinet. Lord John 
took the opportunity to repeat the 
explanation and attempted justifi- 
cation of his conduct. His tone 
was less humble, more Pharisaical, 
than on the former occasion; and 
he vented no small amount of 
spleen, in no very measured lan- 
guage, on the followers who had 





turned against him and compelled 
his resignation, Sir E. Lytton 
then delivered the speech which 
was to have introduced, but in 
which he withdrew, his motion for 
a vote of censure. This was an 
occasion to call forth all his moral 
and intellectual energies. The 
condition of the country was very 
critical The minds of men were 
anxious and bewildered. Seeking 
direction and encouragement, their 
eyes were turned upwards to their 
rulers, half in hope, and half in de- 
spair. Let us remember the heavy 
burdens which war always imposes, 
and then add to the sum of these, 
that burden, all but too grievous to 
be borne, with which incapable 
ministers had overtaxed the loyal 
self-sacrifice of the nation. Let us 
remember that publie sentiment had 
driven from office a previous ad- 
ministration, responsible for that 
criminal surplus of suffering and 
sacrifice, arid replaced them with a 
Government, from whose anteced- 
ents, expectations of vigorous action 
and pure motive had been formed. 
And, then, let us follow the up- 
ward look of the people, and see 
what they saw. What. did they 
see? Vigour? Patriotism? Can- 
dour? Intelligible action? Noth- 
ing of the sort, but rather the op- 
posites of each. 
they are still under the bewilder- 
ment of these strange phenomena, 
a new revelation suddenly discloses 
pusillanimity, greed of office, dupli- 
city, subterfuge. A startling reve- 
Jation truly! There was a cry of 
amazement and indignation. Whom 
were men to trust? We who have 
been tracing Lord Lytton’s charac- 
teristics can conceive the impres- 
sion produced upon him, Sincerely 
loving his country and proud of his 
countrymen, we can imagine with 
what eyes this high- -spirited and 
manly preacher of an heroic stan- 
dard must have beheld in the high 
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places of the nation, a spectacle to 
make honesty hang her head and 
patriotism well-nigh despair. 

He states his case against Lord 
John Russell as this, that having 
accepted. as satisfactory the Austrian 
proposals at Vienna, he remained 
in the British Cabinet which re- 
jected them, and was thus either 
guilty of promoting a war which he 
‘believed to be unnecessary and 
‘therefore wicked, or, by remaining 
‘in ‘the Cabinet with the view of 
gradually converting his colleagues, 
or simply for the sake of retaining 
office, he there maintained an ele- 
ment of doubt and vacillation fatal 
to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. His case against the Cabinet 
was, that, if they had been in 
earnest about the war, they could, 
by no possibility, have permitted 
peace or war to be an open ques- 
tion among their members, which 
they virtually announced it to be, by 
retaining Lord John Russell; and 
also that there was good reason to 
believe, evidences of which he ad- 
duced, that though they had osten- 
sibly declined the Austrian pro- 
posals, they had, for a long time 
afterwards, continued to hesitate 
whether they should not, after all, 
accept terms which they had de- 
nounced as inadmissible and igno- 
minious, He charged them with 
having suspended their action on 
this supreme question, until they 
had observed the tone of parties in 
the House, in the great debate 
which began on the 24th of May, 
thus fishing for a policy and shap- 
ing their conduct, not in accordance 
with conscientious conviction, but 
merely with an eye to the retention 
of office. These were heavy charges 
to bring, and the truth was -so ob- 
scured by dubious utterances, by 
mystifying suppression, by mislead- 
ing suggestions, and by the skil- 
ful adaptation of parliamentary 
forms to the uses of ministerial 
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strategy, that it required immense 
skill, constructive ability, and per- 
severance to substantiate them. 
But Sir Edward Lytton was 
more than equal to himself on this 
occasion; and there could be no 
better proof that his speech reached 
its mark than the extravagant vio- 
lence and passion of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s reply. Sir Edward Lytton’s 
speech reminds us of his great per- 
formance on the Reform Bill of 
1860, in many respects, and among 
others, in this, that it is especially 
free from redundancy of ornament. 
In neither case does he sacrifice any- 
thing to show; his eloquence seems 
to lose its self- -consciousness, and 
his rhetoric is obviously a means 
and not an end: and.all this he- 
cause, in both instances, he was 
even more than ordinarily in 
earnest. We have seen how, in 
his attack on a previous cabinet, 
he could lash incapacity for pre- 
suming to rule; we see in this 
speech how he punishes incapacity 
which has dared to maintain it- 
self in office by dissimulation. 
In all his orations we trace the in- 
fluence of the “ exemplaria Greeca,” 
and the grand Roman model. This 
speech is a Philippic. It has the 
brilliancy of Cicero’s attack without 
the coarseness of his invective ; and 
it is not less distinguished by the 
arrangement of Demosthenes than 
inspired by his noble patriotism. 
An astute party-leader could have 
selected no more formidable cham- 
pion to set in the fore-front of such 
a battle. The simple fact that he 
was above the intrigues and ambi- 
tions of vulgar partisanship made 
him formidable. Like Sir Galahad, 


‘His strength was as the strength of 
ten 
Because his heart was pure.” 


Fortunate it was for the Conserva- 
tives that their ranks boasted, at 
such a juncture, the presence of a 
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man whom an exceptional combin- 
ation of qualities fitted, above all 
others, to vindicate the national 
honour thus practised upon by un- 
worthy trustees. There is no par- 
tisan ‘feeling in the attack; and 
when he brings his accusations 
against Lord John Russell, he does 
so, he says, more in sorrow than 
in anger. In the very heat of the 
onset he can remember to be mag- 
nanimous, and pays an eloquent 
tribute to Lord John’s great previ- 
ous services; and the very eleva- 
tion of his tone must have been 
more galling to the object of his 
rebuke aie the most ruthless attack 
of the most pointed sarcasm. Apos- 
trophising Lord John, he exclaims: 


‘“‘Oh, is it you—I declare that I 
speak more in sorrow than in anger— 
is it you, whose brief and touching 
allusion to your past services deserved 
louder cheers than it received—is it 
you, whose labours and whose genius 
have so honoured your name that we 
feel every stain upon it as a ‘national 
calamity—is it you who have taken 
from the people of England power and 
dignity for twenty years—is it you who 
could call upon your countrymen to 
send their children to a slaughter 
which you deemed unnecessary, and 
advise your Sovereign to jeopardise her 
sceptre rather than endanger that 
feeble and rickety thing you call a 
Government ?” 


Beyond the Crimean speeches, 
these volumes do not contain a 
great deal of matter bearing upon 
international questions, but what 
they do contain is very clear and 
comprehensive, In the prefatory 
part of the book are two memo- 
randa—one on the Anglo-French 
alliance, the other on the Danish 
war — which express, in a few 
pregnant pages, Lord Lytton’s views 
as to the policy of England in cer- 
tain of her relations with conti- 
nental states. The former note was 
written at a time when the real 
issues of our alliance with France 





had not developed themselves. Had 
it been then published, it would 
certainly not have been received 
with general favour or credence ; 
but reading it now, by the light of 
subsequent events, none will fail to 
be struck with the sagacity which 


was able, so accurately, to forecast 


the future. The vast majority of 
people in England regarded the 
alliance in one of two ways: either 
they disapproved of it,—from pre- 
judice, however, not from reason; 
or they favoured it, because they 
thought it was a guarantee for 
general peace and prosperity, and 
for the special benefit of the two 
nations mainly concerned. Lord 
Lytton, however, foresaw in .it a 
dislocation of the European system, 
and the inauguration of that pro- 
longed period of armed peace which 
has for years, and increasingly, 
taxed the resources of most nations, 
in scarcely a less degree than the 
formidable wars with which it has 
been, from time to time, checkered. 
He also foresaw that the hopes of . 
benefit for England were quite 
illusory, and those for France her- 
self, to say the least of it, highly 
problematical. England, accordipg 
to Lord Lytton’s views expressed 
in this note, is peculiarly fitted, by 
her naval strength and her enor- 
mous wealth, to be the counterpoise 
of France. Regarded as such by 
other states—regarded as, naturally, 
the soul and centre of European 
organisation against the aggressive 
policy of France—her intimate 
alliance with that Power would, 
necessarily, produce alarm and 
anxiety in all other nationalities 
to whom France is formidable. In 
their eyes, the danger of French 
azgression would, of course, become 
doubly alarming by the possibility, 
at least, that England might co- 
operate against them, and, at all 
events, by the certain emancipation 
of France from an immemorial re- 
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straint which, before the alliance, 
the power of England exercised 
upon her warlike activity. More- 
over, Europe would instinctively 
feel that in the joint action of these 
two nations thus allied, France 
would really dictate the course to 
be pursued, and that England, to 
preserve the alliance, must yield to 
her dictation, Again, alliances are 
only founded on common interests, 
and England, by casting in her lot 
with that power whose interests 
are in a state of permanent antag- 
onism to those of her continental 
neighbours, necessarily detaches 
herself from the confidence of all 
other European states. For, guided 
by the instinct of self-interest, the 
other powers—the ancient allies of 
England—-seeing in her no longer a 
safeguard, would, naturally, with- 
draw from her their respect, esteem, 
and support. As for the two na- 
tions principally concerned, any 
benefit that accrued to them must 
fall to the share of France. For 
the first aim of other nations would 
be to make the best possible terms 
with her, until the opportunity 
occurred of crushing her by a coa- 
lition, France could injure them; 
England, by herself, could not. 
The influence of England would 
thus be transferred immediately to 
her ally. The loss of ancient 
friendships, and of that position of 
weight and authority which she 
had hitherto enjoyed, would, thgre- 
fore, be the result to England of an 
alliance with France. And all this 
without a single compensatory con- 
dition, but with everything that 
could render the alliance a source 
to her of certain disadvantage and 
probable peril. For when every 
sacrifice had been made, there would 
still remain the after, and very 
tangible, risk that, at no remote pe- 
riod, England, declining to accom- 
pany France in ambitious schemes 
repugnant to her instincts, or 


opposed to her interests, would 
find herself alone, in a time of 
peril, the friendship and_ the 
alliance altogether vanished or 
altogether worthless, from the 
collapse and humiliation of their 
ally, whose emancipation from the 
restraint imposed by English vigi- 
lance would not improbably tempt 
her to aggressions involving her 
own downfall. All this would 
certainly not be for the benefit of 
Europe; it would not produce that 
general peace and prosperity which 
were held out as the prospective 
results of the alliance. And how 
would England fare in this respect? 
Would all this conduce to dimin- 
ished taxation, to economised ex- 
penditure,—to those boons, in a 
word, which made the alliance 
popular with the commercial poli- 
ticians of England? Such, gene- 
rally, were the results which, in 
1857, Lord Lytton foresaw from 
this unfortunate step in our ipter- 
national policy. And no one re- 
quires to be reminded how com- 
pletely events have justified his 
predictions. England is isolated ; 
she has lost her prestige and autho- 
rity. No amount of self-deception 
can blind us to that fact. Russia’s 
repudiation of the Black Sea Treaty, 
in the winter of 1870, was a pretty 
sharp and immediate exposition of 
the dilemma in which the alliance 
had landed us. As for France, she 
at first throve amazingly on the 
one-sided bargain. For several 
years she rode on the topmost 
wave of suceess, and appeared to 
be, among European powers, facile 
princeps,—formidable to all, and 
the cause of continual panics even 
to ourselves, the trusty, but no 
longer the confiding, ally whom 
she had manceuvred into isolation. 
Where is she now? Where is her 
alliance? Where are our other 
allies ?—friends, even? Have we 
a single one? Lord Lytton’s speech 
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on “Our National Defences,” ; de- 
livered no later than 1860, contains 
several strong passages, which ex- 
press the sentiments of uneasiness 
and mistrust with which England 
watched the policy of France at 
that period —a sentiment which 
found spontancous national expres- 
sion in the volunteer movement :— 


‘‘If you look to the history of the 
world, I doubt if you can find an in- 
stance in which armies such as those 
with which France now casts over 
Europe so dark and so ominous a 
shadow, have ever been dispersed ex- 
cept in the shock of battle. And what- 
ever the Emperor’s personal ambition, 
it is in vain to deny that his power 
over the French consists in this—that 
he is the representative of a thoroughly 
French idea. What is that idea? The 
aggrandisement of France—the ag- 
grandisement of France, not by the 
patient development of her own re- 
sources, but by the diminution and 
humiliation of every other power in 
Europe whose equal rivalry provokes 
her jealousies or offends her pride. 
That idea is not new—it does not date 
from the French Empire ; it was the 
mainspring of Richelieu’s policy.” 


‘Well, then, to this French idea of 
aggrandisement for France at the ex- 
pense of her neighbours—this French 
idea which, in the midst of her first 
terrible Revolution, Burke so well de- 
scribed when he said, ‘The main ob- 
ject of France is not to be free, but to 
be formidable ’—to this idea, cherished 
by the French in all phases of their 
history, in all forms of their govern- 
ment, the present Emperor has given 
new vitality and force; but if he died 
to-morrow, that idea would not perish 
with him.” 


And his deduction is, “ Therefore, 
again and again I repeat, let us 
defend our shores.” Events have 
proved that Lord Lytton’s views 
on the French alliance were alto- 
gether the result of philosophical 
calculations based upon a just ap- 
preciation of national characteristics, 
and upon the teachings of history ; 
and his son does not need to assure 
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us that’ prejudice, whether national 
or personal, had nothing whatever 
to do with them. It is interesting, 
however, to read that—though he 
condemned the French alliance, as 
above—“ in the fine and chivalrous 
character of that great people, in 
their sensitive sentiment of national 
and personal honour, in their capa- 
city of enthusiasm for abstract ideas, 
their grace, their wit, their amia- 
bility, he felt, throughout life, the 
liveliest and most appreciative sym- 
pathy.” An early and intimate 
acquaintance with the home life of 
the French had familiarised him 
with the real excellences of their 
character, “ which are strangely mis- 
represented in their popular litera- 
ture, and very inadequately recog- 
nised by their foreign critics,” Nor, 
in his speculations as to the results 
of the alliance, was his judgment 
affected by personal animosity to 
the French Emperor, or by either 
of those conflicting views of the 
capacity of that remarkable man 
which have divided popular opinion 
into two extremes, of undue depre- 
ciation on the one hand, and of 
over-estimation on the other, One 
of the earliest of the Emperor’s Eng- 
lish friends, he wrote, as far back 
as the year 1839, an estimate of his 
character on the fly-leaf of a copy 
of the ‘ Idées Napoléoniennes,’ pre- 
sented to him by the author. If 
we compare what he then wrote 
with an opinion on the same sub- 
ject delivered twenty years later, we 
shall be struck with the harmony 
which subsists between the two, 
The inscription on the fly-leaf is as 
follows :— 


“The book of a very able mind ; 
with few ideas, but those ideas bold, 
large, and reducible to vigorous action. 
Very much depreciated at this day by 
the critics of a drawing-room, Prince 
Louis Napoleon has qualities that may 
render him a remarkable man if he 
ever returns to France. Dogged, dar- 
ing, yet somewhat reserved and close 
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he can conceive with secrecy and act 
with promptitude. His faults would 
come from conceit and rashness ; but 
akin with those characteristics are will 
and enthusiasm. He has these in a 
high degree. Above all, he has that 
intense faith in his own destiny, with 
which men rarely fail of achieving 
something great; without which all 
talent wants the mens divinior.—1839.” 


And in his speech on the “ National 
Defences,” in 1860, he says :— 


«And of all reigning sovereigns the 
Emperor of France is the one on whose 
conduct you can least reckon, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of policy and 
self-interest. His whole career has 
been one portentous prodigy. It may 
be a mad scheme to invade England 
with all her armies and all her fleets ; 
but it would not be so mad as his in- 
vasion of France, when he landed at 
Boulogne with a steamboat and an 
eagle. In the temperament and the 
genius of this modern Augustus—more 
daring, more restless, than his Roman 
prototype--imagination holds a sway 
that baffles the calculations of sober 
reason. He has those strange mys- 
teries of character which we plain men 
call superstitions ; but they are super- 
stitions of that nature which makes 
men’s motives inscrutable, and their 
actions marvellous—superstitions as to 
his mission, as to his destiny, which 
the startling incidents of his fate have 
served to deepen and confirm, and 
which perplex the sagacity of states- 
men, as the eccentricities of a comet 
may perplex the science of astronomers. 
Deal with the conventional policy of 
orthodox potentates, and the red-tape 
routine of methodical cabinets, we, 
sober Englishmen, very readily may ; 
but deal with the splendid fantasies of 
a child of fortune and genius we never 
can do, except by a double stock of 
those vigilant precantions by which 
common-sense defeats the chimeras of 
genius and commands the caprice of 
fortune. Therefore, I say, defend 
your shores.” 


England allowed it to be pretty 
well understood, after the Crimean 
war, that she would abstain from 
all interference in Continental dis- 


' putes, save in such as affected, not, 


as formerly, the balance of power. 
but only her own vital interests, 
While, however, the foreign policy 
of this country is shaped by the 
Cabinet with that amount of reserve 
and reticence towards Parliament 
which has been usually observed, 
it has a tendency, at any given 
time, to represent the ideas preval- 
ent for the moment in the Cabinet, 
rather than those which embody 
the sentiments of the country at 
large. Hence we have had inter- 
vals of abstention, relieved by par- 
oxysms of meddling, according as 
the temperament of this or; that 
foreign secretary, of this or that 
Cabinet, has been expressed in our 
international policy. Any course 
(save, indeed, a warlike one) might, 
therefore, be expected on the part 
of the Cabinet at any time; and 
the public interest being alienated 
from foreign affairs, public opinion 
on any question brought suddenly 
into prominence, would naturally be 
as incalculable as everything must 
be which is the joint product of 
ignorance and caprice. Thus, in 
1859, after the sudden peace of 
Villafranca, when a congress was 
contemplated to modify and mould 
into shape the crude provisions of 
the treaty hastily agreed upon by 
the two Emperors, there were those 
who argued that England’s policy 
of abstention precluded her from 
taking part in the congress in ques- 
tion. Lord Lytton’s speech on 
“The Italian Question” deals with 
this view. He admits the force of 
Bolingbroke’s position with regard 
to the policy which a nation ought 
to observe in the dissensions which 
agitate its neighbours, to the effect 
that— 


‘The state which keeps its own 
particular interest constantly in view 
has one invariable rule to go by ; and 
this rule will direct and limit all its 
proceedings in foreign affairs, so that 
such a state will frequently take no 
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share, and frequently a small share, 
in the disputes of its neighbours, and 
will never exert its whole strength, 
except where its whole interest is at 
stake.” 


But he adds that, in this Italian 
question, we had limited ourselves 
to that degree of interference which 
was proportioned to our interest in 
the quarrel—that was, to remon- 
strance and offers of mediation. 
Therefore, as we had attempted to 
prevent the war: by these pacific 
exertions, we were logically bound 
to take part in a congress assembled 
to correct and consolidate the con- 
ditions of peace. The very same 
interests which forced us to be neu- 
tral in the calamities of war urged 
us not to be apathetic about the se- 
curity of the peace. He argues the 
point, however, upon higher ground 
—he says that abstention in this 
case would not be “the becoming 
position for a nation which not 
only occupies so high a rank, but 
which has always volunteered its 
voice on behalf of all that can ad- 
vance or civilise mankind, even 
where its interests would not per- 
mit it to promise the succour of its 
arms.” And again, in two or three 
very forcible sentences :— 


‘‘But suppose it is said, that the 
peace, after all, be concluded on prin- 
ciples as crude and as maimed as those 
on which it commenced,—Would not 
England, if she took a part in the 
Congress, have a share in the discredit 
to which the peace might be exposed ? 

‘Sir, I think not. As we had no 
share in the war, so we cannot be re- 
sponsible for the fact accomplished in 
a sudden cessation of arms. No dis- 
credit can attach to us, even if we fail 
wholly to improve the conditions of a 
peace to which we were originally no 
party, which we neither made nor 
could prevent ; but credit and honour 
attach to us, as they do to all men who, 
whether they succeed or not, cast their 
influence on the side of human inter- 
ests ; for success ebbs and flows with 
the tide of human affairs, but the con- 
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sistent advocacy of good stands forth 
clearer and bolder in every ebh and in 
every flow, as the landmark of future 
ages. Andit is on that advocacy, often 
failing for the moment, but never dis- 
couraged, that England founds her 
repute, and identifies her solitary 
power with the common interests of 
the world. And therefore I say, suc- 
ceed or not, England would be untrue 
to her own fame if she neglected any 
peaceful chance of rectifying the errors 
and improving the condition of her 
neighbours. But take the other alter- 
native. Suppose you rigidly abstain 
from a share in the Congress, however 
honourably invited—do you mean to 
tell me that we shall be in a station of 
greater dignity if the affairs of Europe 
be settled without us, or in a position 
of greater safety, when we have shown 
our supreme indifference to the triumph 
of every principle and the interests of 
every ally ?” 


In the same speech he has some 
very significant remarks on the 
hazards of neutrality, and says of 
England :— 


‘But when a nation like England 
is not only neutral in war, but de- 
clines all interest in the peace that 
fgllows—when it withdraws its weight 
from both scales in the balance, and 
has neither arms for the war nor coun- 
sels for the peace—I cannot imagine 
a position more inevitably exposed to 
the resentment of human nature.” 


In his speech on the Franco-Ger- 
man war, in 1870, he adverts to 
the same subject, and shows that 
the ill-judged policy of Austria 
during the Crimean war, led to 
the disasters she had subsequently 
undergone :— 


“‘But there comes a crisis in any 
European war, where the State which 
most provoked jealousy and _ resent- 
ment is the State which shrinks out of 
all participation in the common dan- 
ger. The example of Austria, in the 
Crimean war, may suffice to show the 
eventual evils incurred by a State 
which absolutely preserves a neutrality 
that seemed prudent at the moment. 
If Austria had taken part either with 
the Western powers or with Russia, 
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can any one believe that she would have 
encountered the disasters resulting 
from a neutrality which left both par- 
ties indignant at what they considered 
her selfish inaction? If she had sided 
with the Western’ powers, does any one 
believe that France would have de- 
spoiled her of her Italian dominions ? 
If she had sided with Russia, does any 
one believe she would have been de- 
serted by her old ally in the struggle 
to preserve from Prussia so fair a por- 
tion of her Germanic dominions ?”’ 


He states the case as between the 
French and German _belligerents 
with philosophical impartiality, and 
is not disposed to lay upon either 
nation an unequal share of respon- 
sibility for the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The re8pective aims and 
ideas of two great nationalities had 
become irreconcilable with each 
other. France, with her sensitive 
consideration for her hereditary place 
in the balance of power, and even 
from ‘the point of view of her own 
security, regarded with jealousy and 
apprehension the prospect of a con- 
solidated German Empire.  Ger- 
many, on the other hand (or the 
moving power in Germany), aiming 
at this consolidation, might consider 
that the sooner this battle was fought 
out the sooner the unification of 


Germany might be effected. Hence 
a war was inevitable, and was a mere 
question of time. The actual pre- 


text, therefore, was really a matter 
of little moment to the world in 
general, and need not prejudice 
public sentiment one way or other. 
Prussia, indeed, by contriving to be 
the challenged rather than the 
challenging party, was able to unite 
all Germans for the defence of Ger- 
many, which she could not have 
done for the invasion of France. 
She thus only followed her own 
obvious interests, and was entitled 
to credit for astuteness in not seem- 
ing to provoke a war which she 
really desired; but she had no 
claim to sympathy on the ground 


that her pacific intentions were 
outraged and dissipated by the im- 
petuosity of France. It appeared, 
therefore, to Lord Lytton that the 
pretext and the circumstances at- 
tending the declaration of war, need 
not prevent us from keeping “ not 
only our actions, but our minds 
even, in the only genuine neutrality 
which could avail us, if we are to 
become hereafter mediators, — the 
neutrality of impartial sentiment 
and judgment.” With regard to 
France, however, (alluding to that 
mysterious sketch of a treaty alleged 
to have been submitted by her re- 
presentative to Prussia, and which 
comprehended the seizure and con- 
quest of Belgium), Lord Lytton 
says, that unless she can condescend 
to assure us that such a proposal 
was never authorised, “ our neutrali- 
ty in point of action might be main- 
tained, but our neutrality in point 
of sentiment would be impossible !” 
In regarding the same matter from 
another point of view, he says, 
“that if the existence ef the 
treaty be authentic, it condemns 
the ultra-pacific tone of our foreign 
olicy.” 

The “ Memorandum on the Dan- 
ish War” is a condensation of mate- 
rials for a speech on that subject, so 
full of interest as the first of the 
grand closing series of events leading 
up to the unification of Germany, 
and not without much significance 
and instructiveness for the student 
of history, as an indication of the 
impotence of the Anglo-French al- 
liance. The note presents us with 
a complete synopsis of the circum- 
stances out of which the war arose, 
complicated as they were, not 
merely by the difficulties of Den- 
mark’s own internal policy, but also 
by the subtle and far - reaching 
schemes of Prussia. It is needless 
to say that Lord Lytton condemns 
the policy of the British Government 
in reference to that dispute, involv- 
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ing us, as it did, in a position ludi- 
crous and humiliating to the Jast 
degree. He indicates the moment 
when, logically and without loss of 
honour, we might have receded from 
a situation of embarrassment, in 
which, owing to the comparative 
smallness of our interest in the 
question, we never had any just 
reason for finding ourselves. It 
was our duty to call upon Den- 
mark to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty of 1852, which imposed 
upon her certain obligations in rela- 
tion to the Duchies of Sleswig and 
Holstein. When she failed to do 
so, it was obviously unreasonable 
that we should expect Germany on 
her side to respect the treaty thus 
violated. And when the Danish 
Government acknowledged _ that 
failure, and stated that it was inevi- 
table—stated frankly that popular 
feeling was so opposed to the fulfil- 
ment of these engagements, that it 
would have overthrown any Govern- 
ment adhering to them,—then was 
the time when we ought to have fal- 
len back into the attitude of other 
neutral powers, whose interests in the 
question (taking France and Rus- 
sia for instance) were really much 
larger than our own. Denmark’s 
refusal (no matter on what pretext, 
whether on that of inability or any 
other) to fulfil the treaty in accor- 
dance with our advice, by redressing 
certain grievances of Sleswig which 
appeared to us to be just, clearly 
freed us from any further obligation 
in the matter. 

Lord Lytton’s ideas on foreign 
policy may be deciphered in two 
other speeches included in the col- 
lection. One, and that a very 
lengthy one, is on the Honduras 
question, which, although it involved 
us in an imbroglio with the United 
States of a very grave character, is 
so obscure in its details, and now so 
completely an affair of the past, that 


-it would not afford a very interest- 


ing, or very direct, medium of inves- 
tigation, We shall therefore pass it 
over, as also, for the same reason, the 
speech on our last war with China. 
In neither should we see Lord 
Lytton’s views under any novelty 
of aspect; and enough has, we think, 
been said to show that in this de- 
partment he acted as in all others, 
never hazarding an opinion, or, at 
least, never taking a prominent part 
on any question, until he had 
sifted and re-sifted its merits, and 
familiarised himself with its min- 
utest details. We think we may 
also say that we have adduced evi- 
dence to show that, if in no sphere 
his patriotism is more distinct, in 
none is it so completely under the 
control of foresight and strong prac- 
tical common-sense, In great ora- 
tions on topics such as these, a 
speaker is naturally under strong 
temptation to indulge in ad cap- 
tandum flights of rhetoric, and to 
employ a tone, either of national 
self- glorification or of suggested 
menace and depreciation towards 
other States in which the elements 
of antagonism may be apprehended. 
Lord Lytton is never thas guilty. 
His tone on such occasions is one 
of grave and dignified courtesy 
towards other States, and of manly 
but not obtrusive confidence in the 
spirit and resources of England. 
Individuals of such a carriage—not 
more full of self-respect than of re- 
spect and consideration for the 
feelings of others—are seldom em- 
broiled in quarrels with their 
neighbours ; and in like manner, 
the statesman whose international 
policy uniformly employs a similar 
tone, is least of all likely to involve 
his country in discreditable relations 
with other powers, or to compel her 
to maintain in war a position moral- 
ly indefensible. There is another 
topic of interest on which Lord 
Lytton’s views may be gleaned from 
these volumes, and that is Colonial 
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policy. It may be noted that, of the 
speeches on this subject, none are 
of a date prior to his tenure of office 
as Secretary for the Colonies in 
Lord Derby’s Ministry of 1858; but 
if, as is possible, he had paid no 
special attention to this important 
branch of policy until official life 
made the study of it a necessity, it 
is clear that from that period his 
familiarity with it was complete. 
His first parliamentary appearance 
on a colonial question was made in 
an official capacity, when introduc- 
ing as Secretary of State a measure 
which resulted in the organisation 
of the new colony of British Col- 
umbia, The speech contains an 
interesting account of the territory 
and great natural resources of New 
Caledonia, and of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which made it necessary 
to provide by a, so to speak, im- 
promptu contrivance for the govern- 
ment of the district. These cir- 
cumstances were the discovery of 
gold, and the consequent influx 
(chiefly from the United States) 
of large numbers of adventurers 
of a very promiscuous character, 
and not likely, from the nature 
of the quest which attracted them, 
to settle into a harmonious or 
orderly community. Moreover, be- 
tween these immigrants and the 
white settlers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company who were in friendly 
relations with the native Indians, 
the collisions likely to take place 
in the absence of any legitimate 
sovereign authority, might lead to 
complications with the American 
Government. And thus, as the gov- 
ernor of the adjacent island of Van- 
couver had no jurisdiction on the 
mainland, the Home Government 
felt the necessity of establishing 
some immediate, even if provisional, 
machinery, whereby temporary law 
and order might be secured among 
the motley multitude of gold-seekers, 
and peace maintained between them 
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and ‘the natives. The premature 
erection of the colony of British 
Columbia was thus the result of a 
fortuitous discovery; but, in this 
speech, Lord Lyttén pointed oat 
that that which was, for the mo- 
ment, dictated by a special necessity, 
must have been, in the immediate 
future, a deliberate act of the Im- 
perial Government. Favoured with 
a climate more genial and equable 
than that of England, with large 
portions of land of exceeding fer- 
tility, with great mineral wealth, in- 
cluding an inexhaustible supply of 
the most valuable kind of coal, with 
abundant fisheries, and with forests 
of timber especially adapted to ship- 
building—the territory enjoyed, with 
all these advantages, a maritime 
situation so important that Lord 
Lytton thought it was entitled to 
be considered as the key of the 
Pacific. And thus, in introducing 
a provisional measure called for by 
the discovery of the gold-fields, he 
felt himself able to predict that 
even should the expectations con- 
nected with them fail to be realised, 
there were, behind these, other pros- 
pects, which would not prove illu- 
sory, and which promised that a 
temporary arrangement for the 
government of the territory would 
speedily merge in the regular in- 
stitutions of a self-governing colony, 
destined to attract population and 
rise to eminence on a foundation in- 
dependent of, and more solid than, 
the precarious yield of an aurifer- 
ous region, These provisional ar- 
rangements Lord Lytton proposed 
to make in such a manner as, with- 
out risking the experiment of self- 
government in a form of society so 
unsettled, shonld prepare the way 
for free institutions to be established 
at the earliest possible period. A 
legal decision had been obtained, 
in the case of Vancouver’s Island, 
that the Crown cannot establish any 
legislature except an elective assem- 
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bly and a nominative council. At 
the moment, there did not exist 
in the projected colony materials 
for the formation of such a con- 
stitution, or only such as were un- 
certain and imperfect. His scheme, 
therefore, was to empower the 
Crown, for a period of five years, to 
make laws for the district by orders 
in council, and to establish a legis- 
lature consisting, in the meantime, 
of the governor alone, but with 
authority to the Crown to establish, 
either by itself or through the 
governor, a representative assembly 
and a nominative council, as soon 
as the means of doing so presented 
themselves, even should that happen 
before the five years’ limit had ex- 
pired. Events proved the wisdom 
of these arrangements and the cor- 
rectness of these forecasts, The 
statistics of the colony, after ten 
years’ existence, showed that it. was 
fulfilling its promises of future im- 
portance. Involving no cost to the 
mother country, its rapidly increas- 
ing revenue sustained not merely 
the, burthen of ordinary expendi- 
ture, but provided asurplus to assist 
in carrying out measures for its own 
development. Besides which, the 
profit to our trade with the colony 
during that decade, showed a tribute 
paid by the latter to the mother 
country of £300,000. No ‘draw- 
backs to the development of the 
colony, save such as were avoidable, 
then, existed; the chief of these 
being the absence of a road between 
the town of Victoria and the har- 
bour of Esquemault, and the errone- 
ous policy which, on the union of 
Vancouver with British Columbia, 
deprived that harbour of the advan- 
tages of free-trade, by which it ap- 
peared likely to profit in a degree 
altogether exceptional. Looming, 
too, in the future, was the prospect 
which time and civilisation might 
realise, that British Columbia should 
eventually become Canada’s outlet 
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to the Pacific. The establishment 
of this colony was undoubtedly the 
most important of Lord Lytton’s 
measures as Colonial Secretary. As 
such he regarded it with justifiable 
pride, and it is characteristic of the 
man that he never ceased to take 
the warmest interest in its history 
—systematically informing himself 
of its progress, and appearing as its 
champion at a crisis when incorpora- 
tion with the Dominion of Canada 
appeared to him to be premature, 
contrary to the welfare of the colony, 
and apt to produce an unanimous 
demand on the part of the colonists 
for annexation to the United States. 

The other results of his admin- 
istration were neither few, account 
being taken of the shortness of his 
official career, nor without great 
practical utility ; so that altogether 
it would appear, from his brief trial, 
that, had physical strength admit- 
ted, and opportunity not been with- 
held, his genius and energy fitted 
him to be an invaluable servant of 
the Crown in that department. His 
son tells us that, during the last few 
years of his life, he contemplated 


with despondency the spirit, or’ 


rather the absence of spirit, which 
characterised our policy both at 
home and abroad. The tone as well 
as the actions of the Gladstone Ad- 
ministration were repugnant to his 
intellectual instincts and to. his 
political convictions; but it was 
the apathy of the general feeling 
of the nation which especially filled 
him with dismay, This tone in the 
Government, acquiesced in, or at 
least tolerated, by the country, was 
at one time painfully evidenced in 
regard to colonial matters; and the 
vther speeches prepared by Lord 
Lytton on questions of that nature 
are mainly intended to denounce and 
oppose the course of languor and 
indifferentism which Government 
seemed bent upon pursuing, the 
inevitable tendency of which was 
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to the dissolution of our colonial 
empire. In these speeches we find 
the abstract principles which guid- 
ed Lord Lytton’s views on colo- 
nial policy, as well as the special 
methods by which he thought they 
should find practical application. 
He regarded the colonial tie not 
merely with reference to the inter- 
ests of the parent state; but also 
from the point of view of her re- 
sponsibilities, not merely with regard 
to the material advantages which 
the connection brings to us, but also 
with reference to the welfare of our 
dependencies, which we, having 
planted them, are under obligation 
to assist through the perils and 
difficulties of immaturity. He re- 
garded it also from the point of 
view of England’s prestige as the 
head and centre of a system as 
unique in the magnificence of its 
proportions as in the loyalty and 
intelligence of its populations, scat- 
tered, indeed, but mainly identical 
in race, language, and religion. The 
vital importance of this prestige is 
brought forcibly before us in one of 
the speeches by the significant ques- 
tion — what impression wotld be 
produced on Europe, and upon 
the people of this country, if the 
First Minister suddenly came down 
to either House and announced that 
Canada had ceased to belong to the 
Queen of England? Apprehending 
that policy of disintegration on the 
part of Government above alluded 
to, he, in these speeches, builds his 
argument against it out of a vari- 
ety of considerations, so as to make 
the cogency of his central position 
apparent in as wide as possible a 
range, and in every aspect under 
which all diversities of individual 
sentiment might regard it. 

To the utilitarian he addresses 
the reflection that trade follows the 
flag. And we imagine that, as a 


general principle, all colonies, great 
or small, do, as a matter of fact, 
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prefer commercial dealings with 
the mother country. Taking Aus- 
tralia as an example, Lord Lytton 
says—“Mr. Elliot cites Australia. 
She imports into the United King- 
dom more than fourteen millions ; 
she takes from the United King- 
dom more than eleven millions 
of home produce. Australia re- 
ceives from us at the rate of £12 a- 
head; while the United States of 
America, our best independent cus- 
tomer, receive from us about 15s. 
a-head.” And again: “ Australia 
takes from you twelve times the 
amount in proportion to population 
that is taken from you by your best 
independent customer.” And, in 
another speech, adducing an inst- 
ance where the commercial relations 
between the colony and the mother 
country are under serious restric- 
tions, he says: “ And even Canada, 
in spite of her unfavourable tariff, 
takes four times per head the amount 
of our produce taken by the people 
of the United States. If Australia 
left us, or if Canada were united to 
the American Republic, who shall 
say that there would be no loss of 
custom ?” 

For the political thinker, whose 
utilitarian philosophy takes a less 
sordid view, or is at least capable 
of contemplating advantages separ- 
ated from their remote cause by a 
longer series of. connecting links, 
he has this consideration, that the 
diminution of trade with the colonies 
would be a small item in the loss 
which separation would involve. 
The real loss, from a commercial 
point of view, would be repre- 
sented by the decrease of that 
energy which gives England her 
commercial pre-eminence among all 
other nations. 


‘* But this has always seemed to mea 
small item in the question of gain to a 
country that has become the centre of 
a colonial system, just as by a continu- 
ous strain upon his muscular force a 
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man gradually\ increases his physical 
strength. And thus in the old classical 
story Milo began by carrying a calf 
just weaned, and carrying it every day, 
at length imperceptibly acquired the 
strength that could with ease carry the 
weight of the full-grown ox. So a 
nation that has begun to extend its 
dominions to the range of infant 
colonies, finds itself unconsciously aug- 
menting the fund of all its energies in 
like extent — maritime — commercial. 
The greater the strain upon its powers 
the more the powers increase and the 
more easy becomes the pressure. Sud- 
denly remove that strain, suddenly bid 
these powers relax in their enterprise 
and their endurance—and the loss of 
strength follows the collapse of ex- 
ertion.” 


To those who take a more com- 
prehensive view of the interests of 
England than that which limits 
itself to considerations of mere com- 
mercial expediency, he addresses 
the following observations :— 


‘Meanwhile I take the question on 
a wider ground than that of trade. I 
say that our colonies repay England 
not in hard money alone—not, if you 
please to say so, in hard money at all 
—but by the rank and the dignity, by 
the moral power, by the weight in 
Europe, which are due to a sceptre 
that casts over earth a shadow so vast 
and so tranguil. There is an awe 
which belongs to these attributes of 
imperial grandeur ; that awe strength- 
ens the voice that comes forth from this 
island on behalf of humanity and jus- 
tice ; that awe may keep from invasion 
the island itself as the centre of that 
marvellous combination of energy and 
intellect which seems to have foand 
the secret of controlling the widest 
extent of empire by the smallest 
amount of force. But if you lost your 
colonies either because you said with 
this Report that you could not afford 
to protect them, or because they left 
you when you placed their protection 
upon a principle ungracious in itself 
and impracticable in its application, 
your authority would forfeit an influ- 
ence, and your very shores a security.” 


And similarly in another speech— 


‘To part from such communities, 


when consciousness of their own 
strength to stand alone makes them 
demand the completion of national 
sovereignty—to part from them thus 
may be wise and safe, for we then only 
relinquish unwilling subjects for at- 
tached allies. But to part with them 
now, and with cynical indifference to 
their security and welfare, is to leave 
behind the seeds of a rancour that will 
descend from generatiofi to generation, 
and to replace loyal subjects by indig- 
nant foes.” 


He sums up what we may call 
the argument addressed to utilitari- 
anism in the following words :— 


“« Whether as customers for our man- 
ufactures and merchandise, whether 
as outlets for our surplus population, 
or whether as healthful stimulants to 
enterprise and energy, I maintain that 
our colonies are of vital importance to 
the mother country, and immeasurabl 
overpay the cost and the perils whic 
are the noble conditions of a great’ 
empire.” 


To those who think that national 
action should be dictated by some- 
what higher motives than utilitarian 
expediency, and that, here, moral 
obligation should be a paramount 
consideration, he says :— 


“ Yet, if you accept the advantages 
of a great empire, you must accept its 
responsibilities. | Foremost amongst 
these responsibilities is a humane care 
for life and property even where not 
threatened by invasion. England would 
hear with shame and horror that in 
any part of the world you called men 
British subjects, you placed them 
nominally under the British flag, gave 
them British laws, called them country- 
men, and then left them to be butchered 
by savages, or to be the prey of civil 
war with each other, because you said 
you had no interest in their welfare.” 


We feel that no apology need be 
offered to the reader for adding to 
ouralready somewhat copious quota- 
tions from Lord Lytton’s colonial 
speeches. Little indeed which he 
wrote on any subject, can be read 
without both pleasure and profit; 
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and we are so anxious that his 
views on these topics should be 
represented as clearly as possible, 
and so conscious of our own inabil- 
ity to equal his own words in 
expressing his meaning, that we do 
not hesitate to conclude our quota- 
tions by an, eloquent passage in 
which his own high English spirit 
of patriotism addresses itself to his 


countrymen _— 


“ My Lords, is it necessary that we 
should abnegate the high rank in which 
Providence has placed our country ? 
Shall we be content to imitate the 
example of Holland, without the ex- 
cuse which alone justified Holland in 
withdrawing from the magnificent part 
she played on the great stage of 
European interests, and sinking’ into 
the silence and inertia of a fifth-rate 
power? The excuse of Holland was 
poverty and debt—was a national 
bankruptcy, which left her unable to 
support fleets and protect colonies. 
Have we come to this? And are we to 
hear this melancholy news from a 
Cabinet composed of all the talents ? 
Certainly it would be a miserable con- 
fession. But there is a confession in- 
finitely mure disgraceful, which much 
in the anti-colonial philosophy that 
I fear has infected our enligitened 
Government, appears to imply. No, 
we are not grown too poor to support 
our colonial empire, but it is implied 
that we have grown too cowardly,—we 
fear the enemies to which it’ may ex- 

us—we dread to leave any point 
at which their cupidity and ambition 
may assail us ; we spend vast sums in 
improving our fleets and artillery, but 
only for holiday display, just as the 
Chinese place numerous images in 
front of their ranks, not to fight, but 
to frighten the enemy. We are told— 
we, the men of a generation only 
younger than that which fought with 
Wellington and Nelson—we are told 
that Canada is a free-born possession, 
that it exposes us to attack from 
America, and the statesmanship of 
panic bids us get rid in time of a 
possession which we are afraid to de- 
fend. My Lords, no man is more for 
the policy of peace than I am, but I 
am prepared for any danger which 
honour compels us to risk—for without 
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honour life is as worthiéss to a nation 
asitistoa man. But Iam not pre. 
pared to encounter all the dangers that 
must befall England if she once, with- 
out a blush, makes that confession of 
cowardice to the New World and the 
Old. Do it, and prepare for every in- 
sult and every aggression.” 


Fully recognising the duties and 
responsibilities of the mother State 
towards her dependencies, he 
thought that the former should re- 
quire from the latter such co-opera- 
tion in defensive measures as might 
be fairly expected of them, and in 
a proportion increasing with the 
resources at their command. It 
seemed to him that wherever a 
nation plants its flag, it is bound 
to defend the honour of that flag, 
and that every colony attacked, for 
the sake of striking at the empire, 
is entitled to the utmost military 
aid which the empire can bestow. 
But the colony which enjoys the 
protection of the flag, and shares in 
the imperial prestige, ought also to 
share in the imperial obligation to 
protect that prestige, when it is 
threatened by an attack on the col- 
ony in question. Thus, he thought, 
we were entitled to expect from 
every such colony a skilled and 
organised Volunteer. force, in case 
of need. He believed, however, 
that in this exaction the parent 
State confers a greater benefit than 
it receives, by encouraging in the 
colonists a spirit of manhood, cour- 
age, and self-sacrifice, vitally essen- 
tial to any community which aspires 
to be prosperous and great. On 
this point he, when Colonial Secre- 
tary, addressed earnest exhortations 
to all colonial Governments with 
the happiest results; and in an ad- 
mirable letter to Sir George Bowen, 
on his appointment to be Gover- 
nor of Queensland, it formed the 
subject of one of a concise series of 
memoranda on the duties of his 
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office, which were acknowledged 
by their distinguished _ recipient 
to have been of the highest value 
to him. 

We trust that, in what we have 
aaid and quoted, we have done some 
justice to Lord Lytton’s views on 
this important topic, and that his 
sentiments on questions of foreign 
and colonial policy will appear to 
the reader as consistent with the 
enlightenment of his other political 
views as they do to ourselves. If 
it is otherwise, we feel that the 
blame must rest with our own im- 
perfect powers of exposition. In 
this review of his political speeches, 
we have devoted ourselves mainly 
to the matter which they contain, 
and only touched very briefly and 
incidentally upon the manner in 
which ke expressed himself as an 
orator. In doing so, we have served 
our deliberate purpose of emphati- 
cally pointing to his political philo- 
sophy as an exemplar of incalculable 
value to the young politician in his 
attempts to solve those grave prob- 
lems which confront him at the out- 
set of his career; and not without 
solid advantage for all—beset, as 
every politician must be, by the 
temptation to square political mor- 
ality to the requirements of politi- 
cal expediency. But we need not 
apologise for having given special 
prominence to that element in: his 
speeches which will do more to en- 
noble Lord Lytton’s fame than the 
highest flights of his oratory, nay, 
more than the most brilliant of all 
his other achievements in the wide 
sphere of his intellectual activity. 
For who can doubt that, by these 
volumes, he will be remembered, 
not as the accomplished speaker, 
but rather as a great man who, in 
an apathetic generation, loved his 
country with all the frank ardour 
of a simpler age, and who unweary- 
ingly applied the efforts of his 
genius and his labour to preserve her 


greatness, her goodness, her free- 
dom, and her prosperity. 

Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn has 
said of these speeches, that they will 
“remain models of the highest 
and noblest eloquence, and of deep 
thought, such as should characterise 
the statesman.” From this verdict 
of an authority so distinguished, few 
will be’ disposed to dissent. To 
fulfil the conditions of eloquence, 
we seldom miss in them any of the 
requisite elements. There is wealth 
—luxuriant wealth—and grace of 
diction. There is an equal wealth 
and power of illustration. There is 
ardour and é/an. As for wit, the 
pages are full of antithesis, and 
sparkle all over with epigram ; and, 
on occasion, there is satire as grace- 
fully pointed and as delicately subtle 
as it is free from malignant venom. 
Then there is lucidity of arrange- 
ment, seldom leaving us much “to 
desiderate ; and nothing could be 
happier than his method of present- 
ing an argument, or more telling 
than the way in which a chain of 
arguments is often linked together, 
leading up to a climax of excep- 
tional cogency, or summed up and 
their essence condensed in a single 
senténce, in which we are enabled 
to appreciate the entire merits of 
the question by a coup d’eil. With 
all these elements of eloquence, 
however, there is one feature in 
the speeches which occasionally ap- 
pears to rob them of their full effect, 
and that is over-elaboration. Ora- 
tions, when listened to, or even, 
indeed, when we read them, are 
associated in our minds with ideas 
of spontaneity and extemporaneous 
utterance. Of course it would be 
absurd to say that previous prepara- 
tion necessarily subtracts from the ° 
éffects of oratory ; but it should: be 
kept out of sight—nothing should 
be allowed to remind us of it; for: 
if the suggestion be obtruded upon 
us, much of the force of the speech 
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will be lost. This may seem un- 
reasonable, but it is a fact which 
will be attested by the experience 
of all. That, therefore, which, on 
the one hand, is connected with 
the extreme value of Lord Lytton’s 
speeches, as the  well-weighed, 
thoughtful utterances of a philosoph- 
ical mind, is associated, on the other, 
with one of his few blemishes as an 
orator. The only other exception 
which we would venture to take to 
the style of the speeches is that, 
now and then, they have a tendency 
to employ language too majestic, 
and a tone too earnest and em- 
phatic, when compared with the 
importance of the subject under 
discussion. These two blemishes 
would certainly not be carried off 
by Lord Lytton’s style of delivery. 
Of this his son says, that it was 
greatly inferior to the intellectual 
attributes of his eloquence ; and we 
do not think it would be too much 
to add, that his high position as an 
orator rested entirely upon these 
attributes. His delivery had to 
contend with the grave hindrauce 
of aconstitutional defect—deafness. 
To this his son attributes his failure 
as a debater, though he himself 
ascribes it to another cause.» He 
says that he did “not possess, or 
rather had not cultivated, the readier 
faculties in any proportion to the 
slower and more reflective ones ;” 
that he had little repartee, not much 
presence of mind,and aslow memory. 
In this his son thinks that he un- 
derrates himself; but between the 
two solutions the truth probably 
lies. “Icannot speak,” he says, 
‘‘ without either preparation or the 
pressure of powerful excitement.” It 
is very true that under the latter 
stimulant he achieved certain great 
successes ; but they were few and far 
between,compared with the triumphs 
. which rewarded the efforts of pre- 
vious elaboration. The tendency of 


habitual literary labour—the labour 


of the study—is, certainly, to unfit 
a man for extempore oratorical suc- 
cess. Nothing so much disqualifies 
for spontaneous utterance as a fas- 
tidious regard for perfect polish and 
accuracy of style; and a refined ap- 
preciation of the niceties of language 
is inevitably developed by leisurely 
composition into this fastidiousness, 
By it a speaker’s attention is dis- 
tracted from the thoughts which he 
wishes to express, or divided be- 
tween them and the careful round- 
ing of his periods; and so the 
thoughts and the words, instead of 
flowing forth together in a sort 
of mechanical harmony, alternately 
wait, one for the other, and an 
ineffectual speech is the result. 
Stuart Mill’s failure as a_parlia- 
mentary speaker was a_ notable 
recent case in point: This would 
satisfactorily account for Lord 
Lytton’s comparative unsuccess as 
a debater ; and even his set 
speeches, carefully elaborated and 
committed to memory though they 
were, and magnificent as they ap- 
pear when read, still produced an 
effect altogether disproportioned to 
the genius which they display, and 
this from an equally simple and 
inevitable condition. Flowing as 
the full river of his speech always 
is, and fervid, even to passion, as it 
often is, the torrens copia did not 
flow from that inspiration which a 
speaker gathers from the electricity 
of a great assembly. The words 
and the thoughts were there, but 
the vivida vis which can thus only 
be communicated was wanting. 
But with all these obstacles to suc- 
cess, the high position which he 
reached as a parliamentary speaker 
is not disputed, and it affords a 
signal instance of that efficacy of 
labour and perseverance and deter- 
mination to excel, which he was 
never tired of inculcating. These it 
was which procured for him, almost 
equally with his genius, that general 
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brilliancy of success which rewarded 
his career as completely as it waited 
upon the achievements of his ideal 
heroes, 

“Labor omnia vincit!” the trite 
old copy-book aphorism found never 
a more earnest exponent than in him 
—never a more signal verification 
than in the wide range of his diverse 
successes. And he who would ex- 
press the aspirations of his life in 
the noble motto—“ dev dptorevery 
Kar UTrsipoxov Fypevat dAAwv ”—will 
learn from Lord Lytton’s precept 
and example that, unless the homely 
Latin dictum be associated with the 
lofty Greek sentiment, the aspira- 
tions expressed in the latter will 
not be fulfilled. 

We cannot close this paper with- 
out congratulating the present Lord 
Lytton on the manner in which he 
has introduced the public to an in- 
timacy, hitherto denied them, with 
this sphere of his father’s life and 
activity. To anything coming from 
such a source we naturally looked 


forward with the highest anticipa-- 


tions; and when we say that these 
have not been disappointed, we say 
a great deal. If the prefatory 
memoir confines itself within very 
restricted limits, it fully serves its 
purpose of enabling us to complete 
a conception of opinion and charac- 
ter which the speeches, by them- 
selves, could only have done in an 
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imperfect degree. It is enriched, as 
we have seen, with several frag- 
mentary results of his father’s re- 
searches and speculations, the value 
of which it would be difficult to 
overstate. Nor are the wise reflec- 
tions which, here and there, the 
editor offers us on political mat- 
ters, in a manner as unobtrusive 
as it is graceful, unworthy either of 
his own distinguished reputation or 
of the juxtaposition in which we 
find them. 

His tone as a biographer—especi- 
ally one writing under the circum- 
stances—is worthy of much com- 
mendation ; so remarkable is it for 
its impartiality, and a justness of 
appreciation which natural predilec- 
tions are never suffered to disturb. 
This moderate and discriminating 
tone, combined with an instinctive 
recognition of the propriety of sub- 
ordinating his own personality, are 
the essential attributes of a good 
biographer, and are the qualities 
which recommend his work not 
more to the intellect than to the 
taste of cultivated, readers. And 
thus, in looking forward to a full 
history of Lord Lytton’s life, we 
recognise that his son is especially 
fitted to raise such a monument, 
and such a monument as shali be 
worthy of one of England’s greatest 
sons, of one of her manliest and 
noblest gentlemen. 
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THE.ABODE OF SNOW. 


SCENES IN KASHMIR. 


I nap to break off rather abruptly 
last month in treating of Kashmir, 
and must now refer briefly to a few 
more picturesque places in that 
beautiful country. There is one 
excursion from Srinagar, which can 
easily be made in a day by boat, 
that is specially worthy of notice, 
and it takes through canals and 
through the apple-tree garden into 
the Dal-o City Lake, and to two of 
the gardens and summer-houses of 
the Mogul Emperors. I write on 
the shore of Ulleswater, at once the 
grandest and most beautiful of the 
English lakes: the mountains and 
sky are reflected with perfect dis- 
tinctness in the deep unrufiled 
water, and the renewed power of 
the earth is running up through the 
trees, and breaking out into a dim 
mist of buds and tiny leaves; but 
exquisite as the scene before me is, 
its beauty cannot dim or equal my 
remembrance of the lakes of Kash- 
mir, though even to these the Eng- 
lish scenery is superior as regards 
the quality, to use a phrase of 
Wordsworth’s, of being “ graduated 
by nature into soothing harmony.” 

The Dal is connected with the 
Jhelam by the Sont-i-Kol or Apple- 
tree canal, which presents one of 
the finest combinations of wood and 
water in the world. The scene is 
English in character; but I do not 
know of any river scene in England 
whiéh is equal to it—so calm is the 
water, so thickly is the stream 
covered with tame aquatic birds of 
very varied plumage, so abundant 
the fish, so magnificent, as well as 
beautiful, the trees which rise from 
its lotus- fringed, smooth, green 
banks. An Afghan conqueror of 
Kashmir proposed to cover this 


piece of water with a trellis-work of 
vines, supported from the trees on 
the one side to those on the other ; 
but that would have shut out the 
view of the high, wild mountains, 
which heighten, by their contrast, 
the beauty and peacefulness of the 
scene below. Many of the trees, 
and a whole line of them on one 
side, are enormous planes (Platanus 
orientalis), mountains of trees, and 
yet beautiful in shape and colour, 
with their vast masses of foliage 
reflected in the calm, clear water. 
From thence we pass into the 
Dal, a lake about five miles long, 
with half the distance and breadth, 
one side being bounded by great 
trees, or fading into a reedy waste, 
and the other encircled by lofty 
mountains. The most curious fea- 


‘ture of this lake is‘ the floating 


gardens npon the surface of its 
transparent water. The reeds, 
sedges, water-lilies, and other aqua- 
tic plants which grow together in 
tangled confusion, are, when they 
cluster together more thickly than 
usual, detached from their roots, 
The leaves of the plants are then 
spread out over the stems and 
covered with soil, on which melons 
and cucumbers are grown, These 
floating islands form a curidts and 
picturesque feature in the landscape, 
and their economical uses are con- 
siderable. Moorcroft mentions hav- 
ing seen vines upon them, and has 
supplied the detailed information 
regarding them which has_ been 
made use of by succeeding travellers 
and statisticians. ‘“ A more econo- 
mical method of raising cucumbers 
cannot be devised,”—and, he might 
have added, of melons also. Ac- 
cording to Cowper,— 
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** Nosordid fare, 
A cucumber!” 


But, thanks to ‘these floating gar- 
dens, you don’t require to ruin 
yourself in order to eat cucumbers 
in Kashmir ; and the melons are as 
good as they are cheap, and must 
have valuable properties ; for Cap- 
tain Bates says, “those who live 
entirely on them soon become fat,” 
which probably arises from the 
sugar they contain, Usually, in 
the fruit season, two or three 
watchers remain all night in a boat 
attached to these islands, in order 
to protect them from water-thieves, 
On the Dal I came across several 
boatmen fishing up the root of the 
lotus with iron books attached to 
long poles. This yellow root is not 
unpalatable raw, but is usually 
eaten boiled, along with condiments. 
Southey’s lines, though strictly ap- 
plicable only to the red-flowering 
lotus, yet suggest a fair idea of the 
lotus-leaves on this Kashmir lake, 
as they are moved by the wind or 
the undulations of the water. 


“* Around the lotus stem 

It rippled, and the sacred flowers, that 
crown 

The ar with their roseate beauty, 
ride 

ah ag waving, rock’d from side to 
side, 

And as the wind upheaves 

Their broad and buoyant weight, the 
glossy leaves 

Flap on the twinkling waters up and 
down.’’ 


Still more useful for the people 
of Kashmir, as an article of diet, is 
the horned water-nut (Traba_ bi- 
spinosa), which is ground into flour, 
and made into bread. No less than 
60,000 tons of it are said to be 
taken from the Wflar Lake alone 
every season, or sufficient to supply 
about 13,000 people with food for 
the entire year. These nuts are to 
be distinguished from the nuts, or 
rather beans, of the lotus (Velum- 
hium speciosum), which are also 


used as an article of food, and 
prized as a delicacy. These, with 
the lotus-roots, and the immense 
quantity of fish, provide abundance 
of food for a much larger population 
than is to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kashmir lakes ; but of 
what avail is such bounty of Provi- 
dence and all the land lying round, 
when the first conditions of human 
prosperity are wanting ! 

Passtng the Silver Island and the 
Island of Chfinars, I went up to 
the Shalimar Bagh, or Garden of 
Delight, a garden and _pleasure- 
house, the work of the Emperor 
Jehangir and of his sponse Nar 
Jahan ; but fine as this place is, I 
preferred the Nishat Bagh, or Gar- 
den of Pleasure, which is more in 
a recess of the lake, and also was 
a retreat constructed by the same 
royal pair, and planned by the 
Empress herself. The Garden of 
Pleasure is more picturesquely sit- 
uated, though shaded by not less 
magnificent trees. The mountains 
rise up close behind it, and suggest 
a safe retreat both from the dangers 
and the cares of state ; and its view 
of the lake, including the Sona 
Lank, or Golden Island, is more 
suggestive of seclusion and quiet 
enjoyment. Ten terraces, bounded 
by magnificent trees, and with a 
steam of water falling over them, 
lead up to the latticed pavilion at 
the end of this garden. Between | 
the double storeys of this pavilion 
the stream flows through a mar? 
ble, or, at least, a limestone tank, 
and the structure is shaded by 
great chiindr trees, while, through a 
vista of their splendid foliage, we 
look down the terraces and water- 
courses upon the lake below. 
This was, and still is, a fitting 
place in which a great, luxurious, 
pleasure -loving emperor might 
find repose, and gather strength for 
the more serious duties of power. 
Jehangir was a strange but intel- 
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ligible character. One _ historian 
briefly says of him—“ Himself a 
drunkard during his whole life, he 
punished all who used wine.” And 
after the unsuccessful rebellion of 
his son Khusrf, he made that 
prince pass along a line of 700 of 
his friends who had assisted him in 
rebelling. These friends were all 
seated upon spikes—in fact, they 
were impaled ; so we may see it 
was not without good reasen that 
Jehangir occasionally sought for 
secluded places of retirement, But 
these characteristics, taken alone, 
give an unfair idea of this great 
ruler. Though he never entirely 
shook off the dipsomaniac habits 
which he had formed at an early age, 
yet it may have been an acute sense 
of the inconvenience of them which 
made him so anxious to prevent any 
of his subjects from falling into the 
snare; he hints an opinion that 
though his own head might stand 
liquor without much damage, it by 
no means followed that other peo- 
ple’s heads could do so; and the 
severe punishment of the adherents 
of a rebellious son was, in his time, 
almost necessary to secure the 
throne, He did, in fact, love mercy 
as well as do justice, and was far 
from being a bad ruler. He was 
wont to say that he would rather 
lose all the rest of his empire than 
Kashmir ;* and it is likely that 
in this and similar gardens he 
enjoyed the most pleasure which 
his life afforded. His companion 
there was Mihrunnis&é Khanam, bet- 
ter known as Nfr Jahan, “ the 
Light of the World.” + When a 
young prince he had seen and loved 
her, but they were separated by 
circumstances; and it was not 
until ‘after the death of her hus- 
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band, Sher Afkan, and he had 
overcome her dread of marrying 


one whom she supposed to have 


been her husband’s murderer, that 
Mihrunnisé became Jehangir’s wife, 
and received the name of the Light 
of the World. A great improvement 
in the Emperor’s government result- 
ed from this union ; the story is a 
curious illustration of the abiding 
power of love, and it goes far to 
redeem the character of this dissi- 
pated emperor, who would allow no- 
body to get drunk except himself. 
I daresay, if the truth were known, 
the Light of the World must have 
had a sad time of it with her amo- 
rous lord ; but she was at least de- 
voted to him, and seriously risked 
her life for him when the audacious 
Mahabat Khan unexpectedly made 
him a prisoner, The memory of 
these faithful lovers seems still to 
linger about the Nishat Bagh, and 
to have transferred itself into the 
imperial splendour of the plane-trees, 
the grateful shadow of the moun- 
tains, and the soft dreamy vista over 
the placid lake. 

Nearly all the English visitors 
had left Kashmir before I reached 
that country, and this gave me more 
opportunity of enjoying the society 
of Mr. Le Poer Wynne, of whom 
I may speak more freely than of 
other Indian officials who remain. 
Two or three officers, on their way 
out of the valley, appeared at the 
Residency, and a couple of young 
Englishmen, or Colonials, fresh from 
the antipodes, who could see little 
to. admire in Kashmir ; but the only 
resident society in Srinagar was a 
fine Frenchman, a shawl agent, and 
Colonel Gardiner, who commanded 
the Maharaja’s artillery, a soldier of 
fortune ninety years of age. Colonel 





* Voyages de Francois Bernier, contenant la Description des Etats du Grand 


Mogol. Amsterdam, 1699. 


+ She was also, for a time, called Nur Mahall, the Light of the Palace ; and under 
this name must be distinguished from the queen of Jehangir’s son Shah Jahan, to 
whom was raised the wonderful Taj Mahél at Agra. 
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Gardinér was born on the shores of 
Lake Superior, and had wandered 
into Central Asia at an early period. 
There was something almost appal- 
. ing to hear this ancient warrior dis- 
course of what have now become 
almost prehistoric times, and relate 
his experiences in the service of 
Ranjit Singh, Shah Shfja, Dost 
Mohammed, and other kings and 
chiefs less known to fame. If (as 
I have no reason to believe) he oc- 
casionally confused hearsay with 
his own experience, it could scarce- 
ly be wondered at considering his 
years, and there is no doubt as to 
the general facts of his career. Lis- 
tening to his graphic narrations, 
Central Asia vividly appeared as it 
was more than half a century ago, 
when Englishmen could traverse it 
not only with tolerable safety, but 
usually as honoured guests. 

But most usually the Resident 
and myself spent our evenings ¢éte- 
a-téte, no one coming in except an 
old Afghan chuprassie, whose busi- 
ness it was to place logs upon the 
fire. This Abdiel had been asepoy, 
and was the only man in his regi- 
ment who had remained faithful at 
the time of the Mutiny—“ among 
the faithless, faithful only he ;” and 
the honesty of his character ex- 
tended down into his smallest 
transactions. He took a paternal 
but respectful interest in us, clearly 
seeing that the fire must be kept 
up, though our conversation ought 
not to be disturbed; so he would 
steal into the room as quietly as 
possible, and place logs on the dire 
as gently as if we were dying war- 
riors or Mogul emperors. Wynne 
himself was a man of very in- 
teresting mind and _ character, 
being at once gentle and firm, 
kindly and open, yet with much 
tact, and combining depth of 
thought with very wide culture. 
When a student he had employed 
his long vacations in attending 
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universities of Germany and France, 
and was widely acquainted with 
the literature of these countries, as 
well as able to converse fluently in 
their languages. To the usual 
ériental studies of an Indian civilian, 
he had added a large acquaintance 
with Persian poetry, and really 
loved the country to which he had 


‘devoted himself chiefly from a 


desire to find a more satisfactory 
and useful career than is now open 
to young men at home with little 
or no fortune. Perhaps he was too 
much of a student, disposed to place 
too high a value on purely moral 
and intellectual influences, and too 
much given to expect that young 
officers should renounce all the fol- 
lies of youth, and old fighting colonels 
conduct themselves as if they were 
children of light. That sprang, 
however, from perfect genuineness 
and beauty of character, to which all 
things evil, or even questionable, 
were naturally repulsive; and it was 
wholly unaccompanied by any ten- 
dency to condemn others, being 
simply a desire to encourage them 
towards good, There was not a 
little of the pure and chivalrous 
nature of Sir Philip Sidney in Le 
Poer Wynne; and he might also be 
compared in character to the late 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton, 
whose sermons he spoke to me of 
as having made quite an era in his 
life. European culture and thought 
had not taught Lim to undervalue 
either the methods or the results of 
“divine philosophy,” nor had his 
mind been overwhelmed by the 
modern revelations of the physical 
universe, though he was well ac- 
quainted with them ; and his depar- 
ture from much of traditional the- 
ology had only led him to value 
more the abiding truths of religion. 
Our conversation related only in 
part to the East, and ranged over 
many fields of politics, philosophy, 
and literature. I cannot recall 
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these nights at Srinagar without 
mingled sadness and pleasure. It 
never struck me then that we were 
in a house at all; but rather as if 
we were by a camp-fire. My host 
had a way of reclining before the 
fire on the floor; the flames of the 
wood shot up brilliantly; brown 
Abdiel in his sheepskin coat sug- 
gested the Indian Caucasus; and 
instead of the gaudily-painted wood- 
work of the Residency, I felt around 
us only the circle of snowy moun- 
tains, and above, the shining hosts 
of heaven. And to both of us this 
was a camp-fire, and an unexpect- 
ed happy meeting in the wilder- 
ness of life. A few months after- 
wards, Mr, Wynne, after a short run 
to Europe on privilege leave, re- 
turned to Calcutta, in order to take 
up the office of Foreign Secretary 
during the absence of Mr. Aitchison, 
and died almost immediately after. 
He had not been many years in the 
Indian Civil Service, and the high- 
est hopes were entertained of his 
future career. I had felt, however, 
instinctively, that so fine ar or- 
ganisation, both mental and phy- 
sical, must either “die or be de- 
graded ;” and perhaps it was with 
some subtle, barely conscious pre- 
cognition of his early doom that 
Wynne rose and made a note of 
the lines which I quoted to him one 
night when we were speaking of the 
early death of another young Indian 
civilian— 

“But the fair guerdon when we hope to 


find, 
And think to burst out into sudden 
blaze, 
Comes the ‘blind Fury with th’ abhorred 
shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. But not 
the praise.’’ 


But praise, or fame, as here used 
by Milton and some of our older 
writers, is not to be confounded 
with the notoriety of the world, 
which almost any eccentricity, vul- 


garity, self-assertion, or accidental 
success may command, It is even 
something more than the “ good and 


honest report’ of the multitude, or 


the approval of the better-minded 
of the human race, both of which 
judgments must often proceed on 
very imperfect and _ misleading 
grounds, Milton himself expressed 
the truest meaning of fame when 
Phebus touched his trembling 
ears, and, immediately after the 
passage just quoted, he went on to 
say— 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 

—_ Nor in the glistening foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour 


ies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed.’ 

It may be fancied that the poet 
is rather inconsistent here, because 
he begins by speaking of fame as 
“ the last infirmity of noble minds ;’ 
and surely it can hardly be an in- 
firmity to value the judgment 
which proceeds from the “ perfect 


witness of all-judging Jove.” But - 


there is no inconsistency when the 
whole passage in Lycidas is consi- 
dered, beginning, “ Alas! what boots 
it with incessant care——?’ The 
argument is that it must matter no- 
thing, seeing that when we expect 
to find the guerdon and break out 
into sudden blaze, then comes Fate 
with the abhorred shears; but to 
this Phebus answers reprovingly 
thgt fame is not of mortal growth, 
and only lives and spreads above. 
This suggests a double life even 
now, and identifies fame with our 
own better existence. There is no 
subject, however, on which men 
are so apt to deceive themselves as 
when appealing to a higher and 
unseen judgment: probably few 
criminals go to execution without 
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a deceiving belief that Heaven will 
be more merciful to them than man 
has been, because they can shelter 
themselves under the truth that 
* Heaven alone knows what their 
difficulties and temptations have 
been, forgetting that it alone also 
knows their opportunities and the 
full wickedness of their life. Every 
man should mistrust himself when 
he looks forward to that higher 
fame with any other feeling than 
one of having been an unprofit- 
able servant; and even this feeling 
should be mistrusted when it goes 
into words rather than to the springs 
of action. It is in the general idea, 
and as regards others rather than 
ourselves, that the consolation of 
Milton’s noble lines may be found. 
The dread severance of the abhorred 
shears extends not merely to the 
lives of the young and promising, 
but to all in human life which is 
beautiful and good. What avails 
the closest. companionship, the fond- 
est love, before the presence of 
Death the separator? In even an 
ordinary life how many bright pro- 
mises have been destroyed, how 
many dearest ties severed, and how 
-many dark regrets remain! For 
that there is no consolation worth 
speaking of except the faith that all 
which was good and beautiful here 
below still lives and blooms above. 
There are several very beautiful 
or striking places about the sources 
of the Jhelam which no visitor to 
Kashmir should omit to see. Is- 
lamabad can be reached in two days 
by boat, if the river is not in flood ; 
and the mat awning of the boats 
lets down close to the gunwale, so 
as to form a comfortable closed 
apartment for night. In late 
autumn at least, the waters of Kash- 
mir are so warm, as compared with 
the evening and night air, that to- 
wards afternoon an extraordinary 
amount of steam begins to rise from 
them. But the air is exceedingly 
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dry notwithstanding the immense 
amount of water in the valley, and 
the frequent showers of rain which 
fall; and there is very little wind 
in Kashmir, which is an immense 
comfort, especially for dwellers in 
tents. There is now no difficulty 
in obtaining information in regard 
to Kashmir amply sufficient to guide 
the visitor. The older books on 
that country are well enough 
known, such as those of Bernier, 
Jacquemont, Moorcroft, Hiigel, and 
Vigne; and it is curious how much 
information we owe to them, and 
how repeatedly that information has 
been produced by later writers, 
apparently without any attempt to 
verify it, or to correct it up to 
date. Three books on Kashmir, 
however, which have been publish- 


‘ed very recently, will be found of 


great use to the traveller of our 
day. First and foremost of these is 
‘A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri 
Language,’ by the late Jamented 
medical missionary, Dr. W. J. 
Elmslie, published by the Church 
Missionary House in London 
in 1872. It is a small volume, 
and gives the Kashmiri for a great 
number of English words, as well 
as the English for Kashmiri ones; 
and he has managed to compress 
into it a large amount of valuable 
and accurate information in regard 
to the valley, its products and its 
inhabitants. To any one who has a 
talent for languages, or who has had 
a good deal of experience in acquiring 
them, it will be found a very easy 
matter to learn to speak a little 
modern Kashmiri, which is nearly 
altogether a colloquial language ; 
and for this purpose Dr. Elmslie’s 
vocabularies—the fruit of six labor- 
ious seasons spent in the country— 
will be found invaluable. The ac- 
quisition of this language is also 
rendered easy by its relationship to 
those of India and Persia. The 
largest number of its words, or about 
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40 per cent, are said to be Persian ; 
Sanscrit gives 25 ; Hindfsthani, 15 ; 
Arabic, 10; and the Turanian dia- 
lects of Central Asia, 15. The 
letters of ancient’ Kashmiri closely 
resemble those of Sanscrit, and are 
read only by a very few of the 
Hind priests in Kashmiri; and it 
is from these that the Tibetan cha- 
racters appear to have been taken. 
The second important work to which 
I allude has not been published at 
all, having been prepared “ for politi- 
cal and military reference” for the 
use of the Government of India. 
It is ‘A Gazetteer of Kashmir and 
the adjacent districts of Kishtwar, 
Badrawar, Jami, Naoshera, Pfanch, 
and the valley of the Kishen Ganga, 
by Captain Ellison Bates, Bengal 
Staff Corps.’ This volume was 
printed in 1873, and will be found 
very useful to those who can get 
hold of it. The principal places in 
the valley, and in the districts men- 
tioned above, are enumerated alpha- 
betieally and described; and there 
are nearly 150 pages in which routes 
are detailed in such a manner that 
the traveller will know what he has 
to expect uponthem. It hasalso an 
introduction which contains much 
information in regard to the country 
generally, but a great deal of this 
has been taken from the older 
writers, and some of it does not 
» appear to have been verified. In 
this respect Dr Elmslie’s ‘ Kashmiri 
Vocabulary’ affords more original 
information than Captain Bates’s 
‘Gazetteer,’ but the later will be 
found a very valuable work of ref- 
erence. The third volume I speak 
of is of a less learned description, 
and is ‘The Kashmir Handbook: a 
Guide for Visitors, with Map and 
Routes, By John Ince, M.D., Ben- 
gal Medical Service ;? and was pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1872. This 


work is not free from errors, as 
notably in its rendering of the 
Persian inscriptions on the Takht-i- 
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Sfliman, and it indiseriminately 
heaps together a good deal of infor- 
mation from various sources: it is 
also very costly for its size; and the 
arrangement is not very good; but, 
nevertheless, it is a useful guide- 
book. Armed with these three re- 
cently published volumes, the visitor 
to Kashmir is supplied with all the 
information which an ordinary tra- 
veller requires in going through a 
strange country ; but their maps are 
not satisfactory, and he will do well 
to supply himself with the five mile 
to the inch sheets of the ‘ Trigono- 
metrical Survey.’ The antiquarian 
may consult Cunningham’s ‘Ancient 
Geography of India,’ published in 
London in 1871, and Lieutenant 
Cole’s ‘Illustrations of Ancient 
Buildings in Kashmir.’ For the 
sportsman there are ‘ Brinkman’s 
Rifle in Kashmir,’ and several other 
books, more or Jess of a light char- 
acter. Bernier, the first of all the 
European travellers in Kashmir 
since possibly Marco Polo, is exoeed- 
ingly good; Jacquemont’s Letters 
are graphic and amusing, though 
fuil of insane vanity ; and Moorcroft 
gathered himself much more infor- 
mation regarding the country than 
almost any other traveller has done, 
for Elmslie may almost be regarded 
as having been a resident. 

At Pandrathan, not far up the Jhe- 
lam from Srinagar, we came upon 
the site of an ancient capital of the 
Kashmir valley, and on a very ruin- 
ous old temple situated in the mid- 
dle of a tank, or rather pond. The 
name of this place affords an excel- 
lent example of the present state of 
our knowledge of Kashmir antiqui- 
ties; Dr. Ince, Captain Bates, and 
Lieut. Cole, following General 
Cunningham, deriving it from Pur- 
anadhisthana, or “the old chief 
city”’—while Dr Elmslie, adopting 
its Kashmir sound Pandrenton, de- 
rives it from Darendun and his five 
sons the famous Pandus, Iliigel, 
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again, made the mistake of calling it 
a Bidhist temple, though it is clear- 
ly Hind, and associated with the 
Naga or snake worship. The water 
round this temple makes an exami- 
nation of the interior difficult ; but 
Captain Bates says that the roof is 
covered with sculpture of such purely 
classic design, that any uninitiated 
person who saw it on paper would 
at once take it for a sketch from a 
Greek or Roman original. This sug- 
gests actual Greek influence; and 
Cunningham says, in connection 
with the fluted columns, porches, 
and pediments of Martand,—“I feel 
convinced myself that several of the 
Kashmirian forms, and many of 
the details, were borrowed from the 
temples of the Kabulian Greeks, 
while the arrangements of the inte- 
rior and the relative proportions of 
the different parts were of Hindi 
origin.” It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that these Kashmir ruins may 
have belonged to an earlier age, and 
have had an influence upon Greek 
architecture instead of having been 

influenced by it; but, be” that as it 
may, this beautiful little temple, 
with its profusion of decoration, and 
grey with antiquity, stands alone, a 
curious remnant of a lost city and 
a bygone age—the city, according 
to tradition, having been burned by 
king Abhimanu in the tenth ceutury 
of the Christian era. 

Camping for the night some way 
above this, and on the opposite side 
of the river, I saw some magnificent 
hunting-dogs of the Maharaja, which 
bounded on their chains, and could 
hardly be held by their keepers on 
the appearance of an unaccustomed 
figure. They were longer and higher 
than Tibetan mastiffs, and had some 
resemblance in hair and shape to 
Newfoundlands, but were mostly of 
a brown and yellow colour. The 
men in charge said these dogs were 
used for hunting down large game, 
especially leopards and wolves, and 
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they were certainly formidable crea- 
tures; but the ordinary dogs of 
Kashmir are very poor animals, 
even excluding the pariahs. Bates 
says that the wild dog exists in 
some parts of this country, as Lar 
and Maru Wardwan, hunts in packs, 
and, when pressed by hunger, will 
destroy children, and even grown 
persons. 

At Bijbehara, immediately above 
which the Jhelam begins to narrow 
considerably, there is one of those 
numerous and exquisitely pictur- 
esque-looking Kashmir bridges, rest- 
ing on large square supports formed 
of logs of wood laid transversely, 
with trees growing out of them and 
overshadowing the bridge itself. 
This town has 400 houses; and the 
following analysis, given by Captain 
Bates, of the inhabitants of these 
houses, affords a very fair idea of 
the occupations of a Kashmir town 
or large village: Mohammedan 
zemindars or proprietors, 80 houses ; 
Mohammedan shopkeepers, 65 ; 
Hinda shopkeepers, 15; Brahmins, 
8; pundits, 20; goldsmiths, 10 ; 
bakers, 5; washermen, 5; cloth- 
weavers, 9; blacksmiths, 5; car- 
penters, 4; toy-makers, 1; surgeons 
(query, phlebotomists), 2; physi- 
cians, 3; leather-workers, 5; milk- 
sellers, 7; cow-keepers, 2; fisher- 
men, 10; fish-sellers, 7; butchers, 
8; musicians, 2; carpet-makers, 2 ; 
blanket-makers, 3; Syud (descend- 
ant of the prophet), 1; Mallas 
Mohammedan clergymen), 12; Pir 

das (saints!), 40; Fakirs, 20. It 
will thus be seen that about a fourth 
of the 400 houses are occupied by the 
so called ministers of religion; and 
that the landed gentry are almost 
all Mohammedan, though the people 
of that religion complain of their 
diminished position under the pre- 
sent Hindf (Sikh) Raj in Kashmir. 
For these 400 houses there are 10 
mosques, besides 8 smaller shrines, 
aud several Hindf temples, yet the 
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Kashmiris are far from being a 
religious people as compared with 
the races of India generally. Let 
us consider how an English village 
of 4000 or 6000 people ‘would flour- 
ish if it were burdened in this way 
by a fourth of its population being 
ministers of religion, and in great 
part ruffians without family ties. 

It is a very rough and uncertain 
calculation which sets down the 
population of Kashmir at half a mil- 
lion. The whole population of the 
dominions of the Maharaja is said 
to be a million and a half, but that 
includes Jamfi, which is much more 
— than Kashmir. Captain 

ates says that the estimate of the 
Maharaja’s Government, founded on 
a partial census taken in 1869, gave 
only 475,000; but that is better 
than the population of the year 
1835, when oppression, pestilence, 
and famine had reduced it so low 
as 200,000. It is, however, not for 
want of producing that the popula- 
tion is small; for, according to the 
same authority, “it is said that 
every woman has, at an average, 
ten to fourteen children.” I do 
not quite understand this kind 
of average; but it seems to mean 
that, on an average, every woman 
has twelve children. That shows 
a prodigious fecundity, and is the 
more remarkable when we learn 
that the proportion of men _ to 
women is as three to one. This 
disproportion is produced by the 
infamous export of young girls to 
which I have already alluded; and 
it is impossible that such a traffic 
could be carried on without the con- 
nivance of the Government, or, at 
least, of a very large number of the 
Government officials. Dr. Elmslie’s 
estimate of the population of Kash- 
mir, including the surrounding coun- 
tries and the inhabitants of the 
mountains, was 402,700—of these 
75,000 being Hindas, 312,700 be- 
ing Sari Mohammedans, and 15,000 
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Shias. His estimate of the popu- 
lation of Srinagar was 127,000; but 
the census of the Government in 
1869, gave 136,000 for that city. 
At night our boatmen used to 
catch fish by holding a light over 
the water in shallow places and 
transfixing the fish with short 
spears. So plentiful are these 
creatures, that between two and 
three dozen were caught in about 
half an hour, and many of them 
above a pound weight. I cannot 
say much of them, however, as 
articles of diet. The flesh was in- 
sipid and soft as putty, and they 
were as full of bones as a serpent. 
Vigne acutely observed that the 
common Himaliyan trout varies so 
much in colour and appearance, ac- 
cording to its age, season, and feed- 
ing-ground, that the Kashmiris have 
no difficulty in making out that 
there are several species of it in- 
stead of one. Bates mentions eleven 
kinds of fish as existent in the 
waters of Kashmir; but, with one 
exception, all the fish I had the 
fortune to’see seemed of one species,» 
and were the same in appearance as 
those which abound in prodigious 
quantities in the sacred tanks and 
the ponds in the gardens of the 
Mogul emperors, The exception 
was a large fish, of which my ser 
vants partook on our way to the 
Wilar Lake, and which made 
them violently sick. Elmslie agrees 
with Vigne in mentioning only six 
varieties, and says that the Hindfs 
of Kashmir, as well as the Moham- 
medans, eat fish. Fly-fishing is pur- 
sued by the visitors to this country, 
but the fish do not rise readily to 
the fly, and Vigne says he found 
that kind of fishing to be an un- 
profitable employment. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the streams se- 
lected for this purpose, and an 
Angler’s Guide to Kashmir is still 
a desideratum. Dr. Ince mentions 
several places where good casts are 
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to be had,, but otherwise he affords 
Piscator no information, 


Islamabad is a fine name, and- 


the town which it denotes is the 
terminus of the navigation of the 
upper Jhelam. Boats do not go 
quite up to it, but within two or 
three miles of it, and there are a 
number of highly interesting places 
round it within a radius of thirty 
miles. Though the second town in 
the province, it has only about 1500 


houses, and its population is a little - 


doubtful, as the statistician leaves 
us at liberty to calculate from fen 
to thirty inhabitants to the house, 
It lies beneath the apex of the table- 
land, about 400 feet higher, on 
which the ruins of Martand are 
situated. By the Hindfs it is 
called Anat Nag; and it is of im- 
portance to notice the number. of 
Nags there are in Kashmir in gene- 
ral, and in this part of the country 
in particular, as the name relates 
to the old serpent-worship of the 
country. The present town | of 
Islamabad is a miserable place, 
though it supports no less than 
fifteen Mohammedan temples, and 
its productions are shawls, saddle- 
cloths, and rugs. At the Anat Nag, 
where the sacred tanks are alive 
with thousands of tame fish, there 
are fine plane-trees and a large 
double-storeyed building for respect- 
able travellers. I only stopped for 
breakfast; but a very short experi- 
ence of the interior of that building 
drove me out into a summer-house 
in the garden. There is no doubt 
that if the fleas in the larger edifice 
were at all unanimous, they could 
easily push the traveller out of bed. 
The water of the sacred tanks pro- 
ceeds from springs, and is slightly 
sulphureous in character, which does 
not appear to affect the health of 
the fish ; but it is strictly forbidden 
to kill these fish. 

At Islamabad, when I visited it, 
a good many newly-plucked crocus- 
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flowers were in course of being dried 
in order to make saffron, though 
the great beds of this plant are 
farther down the Jhelam. I en- 
tirely agree with the Emperor Je- 
hangir—the man who would let 
nobody get drunk except himself— - 
when he says, in his journal, of 
these crocus - flowers, “Their ap- 
pearance is best at a distance, 
and when plucked they emit a 
strong smell.” With some humour 
Jehangir goes on to say—* My at- 
tendants were all seized with a head- 
ache; and althoagh I myself was 
intoxicated with liquor at the time, 
I also felt my head affected.” One 
would like to know how the Light 
of the World was affected on this 
occasion, but history is silent; and, 
so faras I know, only Tmolus loved 
to adorn his head with crocus-flowers, 
as we learn from the first Georgic of 
Virgil, 56— 


‘“qNonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India| mittet ebur, molles sua thura 
Sabei.”’ ' 


Notwithstanding their odious smell 
when fresh, these saffron - flowers, 
when dried, are much valued as 
condiment for food, as medicine, 
and as supplying one of the colours 
with which Hindfs make some 
of their caste-marks. The saffron 
is called kéng in the Kashmiri 
language ; and, according to Elmslie, 
180 grains of saffron—the dried 
stigmata of the Crocus sativus— 
bring nearly a shilling in the valley 
itself. In good seasons about 2000 
traks of it are annually produced 
in the valley, and a trak seems to 
be equal to nearly 10 lb. English. 
October is the season for collecting 
the flowers. A dry soil is said 
to be necessary to the growth of 
them; and in from eight to twelve 
years they exhaust the soil so much, 
that eight years are often allowed 
to elapse before growing it again on 
the exhausted ground. 
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The garden at Islamabad was full 
of soldiers, priests, and beggars; and 
I was glad to move on five miles to 
Bawan, on the Liddar, where there 
is a similar grove and fish-ponds, 
but far more secluded and with 
more magnificent trees, This is a 
delightful place, and almost no one 
was to be found in the enclosure 
round the tanks, which are held 
specially sacred. On the way thither 
I passed large flocks of ponies on 
graze, this part of Kashmir being 
famous for its breed. They are not 
in any respect, except size, to be 
compared with the ponies of Tibet; 
but, they are tolerably sure-footed, 
and can continue pretty long daily 
journeys. At Srinagar I had pur- 
chased, for my own use, a Khiva 
horse, from a Panjabi colonel and 
well-known sportsman. It had been 
brought down to India in the year 
1872 by the envoy whom the 
Khan of Khiva sent to Lord North- 
brook to ask for assistance against 
the Russians—a request which was 
politely but firmly declined. This 
animal was of an iron-grey colour, 
with immensely thick, soft, short 
hair, and was of extraordinary 
thickness and length in the body, 
and so shaped that a crupper was 
required to keep the saddle from 
slipping on its shoulders. Nothing 
startled it;-it was perfectly sure- 
footed, and could go long journeys 
among the mountains; but, though 
it had been shod, its feet soon got 
sore when I rode with any rapid- 
ity along the plains. Its favourite 
pace was an artificially produced 
one, which consisted chiefly in 
moving the two feet on one side 
stimultaneously, and in that way, 
which was rather an easy pace, it 
went almost as fast as it could trot 
or canter. 

The caves of Bhfimjf, in a lime- 
stone cliff near to Bawan, do not 
present very much of interest. One 


of them penetrates indefinitely into 
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the mountain, and the belief is that 
it goes on for twenty miles at least; 
but it gets so narrow and low, that 
I was fain to come to a stop after 
going about 200 paces with lighted 
torches. Dr. Ince, in his Kashmir 
Handbook, calls it the Long Cave, 
and says that it “may be traversed 
for about 210 feet; beyond this the 
passage becomes too small to admit 
a man, even when crawling, so that 
its total length cannot be ascertained; 
the natives, however, believe it to 
be interminable. It is the abode 
of humerous bats, and the rock in 
many places is beautifully honey- 
combed by the action of water, 
which is constantly trickling from 
the higher portions of the roof.” 
The water does. trickle down upon 
one beautifully, but the honeycomb- 
ing of the rock is the deposits of 
lime made by the water; and even 
within the 200 feet a sense of pres- 
sure is experienced from the rock- 
walls. Of course I was told all 
sorts of stories as to what lies be- 
yond, such as great galleries, halls, 


sculptures, inscriptions, _rivers, 
waterfalls, evil demons, gods, god- 
desses, and so forth. All “this 


sounded very interesting and en- 
ticing ; but worming along a small 
aperture is by no means suited to my 
constitution or tastes, so I resisted 
the temptation, and said to myself, 
“Let General Cunningham creep 
up it: he is paid for looking after 
the archeology of India.” ‘About 
fifty feet from the entrance of this 
passage, and opening from the left 
of it, there is a small cave-temple. 
In a still smaller excavated room 
nearer the entrance, there are the 
bones of a human being; but skele- 
tons are not scarce in Kashmir, and 
no particular antiquarian interest 
attaches to these remains. Another 
cave in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, which is reached by ladders 
and very steep stone steps, shows 
more traces of human workmanship, 
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This is called the Temple Cave. At 
its entrance there is a fine trefoil 
arch, and on one*of the platforms 
inside there is what Ince speaks of 
as “a Hindfi temple built of stone, 
of pyramidal shape, about .11} feet 
square, and one of the most perfect 
specimens of this style of architec- 
ture to be seen in any part of the 
country.” I examined this cave 
rather hurriedly, and took no notes 
concerning it, so I cannot speak 
with absolute certainty; but my 
recollection of this Hind temple 
and perfect specimen of architecture 
is, that it was a somewhat ordinary 
but larve Zingam, an emblem which 
need not be explained to polite 
readers. 

On the sides of the bridle-path 
from these caves to the table-land 
above, successive lake-beaches were 
distinctly visible. Geology leaves 
no doubt as to the truth of the old 
tradition that the great valley of 
Kashmir was once a magnificent 
lake, which has now subsided, leav- 
ing ouly remnants of itself here and 
there. The name of this ancient 
lake was Sahtisar, and the moun- 
tains,surrounding it were thickly 
peopled. The tradition goes on to 
say that the lake became the abode 
of a terrible monster called Yaldeo, 
who, after devouring all the fish 
there were in the great water, pro- 
ceeded to appease his hunger by 
devouring the inhabitants of the 
surrounding hills, who, in conse- 
quence, had to fly into the higher 
mountains above. At this stage 
the traditional Rishi, or holy man, 
makes his appearance on the field ; 
his name was Kashaf, and his great 
sanctity had given him the power 
of working miracles. This holy 
man proceeded to the north-west 
end of the lake, where the Jhelam 
now issues from the valley at Bara- 
mfila, struck the ground with his tri- 
dent, and the opening earth caused 
the waters of the lake to disap- 
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pear, which soon brought about the 
death of the monster Yaldeo. Hence 
the name Kashmir, which is made 
out to be a contraction of Kashaf- 
mar, the place or country of Kashaf, 
the Rishi, who may thus be said 
to have made it. As to the truth 
or probability of this story about 
Kashaf, I need say nothing. The 
Hind may turn round upon us and 
argue ; “ You say the age of miracles 
is over, and you can show no mo- 
dern ones in support of your re- 
ligion more probable or less puerile 
in appearance than those which the 
masses of this country believe that 
our devatees still accomplish. As 
the age of miracles ts past for you, 
so, unhappily, is for us the age for 
the incarnation and appearance on 
earth of our gods, otherwise you 
would not be here. This we have 
long been taught, and see abundant 
reason to believe, is the Kala Yogi, 
or Black Age, when the gods have 
retired from the earth ; but that does 
not prove they have never been here 
befores We find that even the ra- 
tionalistic Socrates did not deny the 
actual existence of the gods of Greece; 
and that, in an age of culture and 
criticism, the historian Plutarch 
thoroughly believed in them. Is 
the universal belief of whole nations 
and of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple for tens of centuries, to go for 
nothing in elucidation and proof of 
the past history of the human race ? 
If so, what importance, what value, 
can we attach to the reasoning and 
conclusions of a few Western scien- 
tific men and critical historians who 
have formed a school within the 
last century? The probability would 
be that they, too, have fallen into 
delusion, and are blindly leading 
the blind. It is more rational to 
believe that the gods of ancient 
Greece and India really existed, as 
at the time they were universally 
believed to exist, and that they 
have now, alas! passed away from 
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this portion of the universe, or have 
ceased to display themselves to the 
degraded human race.” 

Some way up on the table-land, 
in a now lonely and desolate posi- 
tion, which commands the great 
valley of Kashmir, I found the 
wonderful ruin of the great 
temple of Martand. Vigne was 
quite justified in saying that, “as 
an isolated ruin, this deserves, on 
account of its solitary and massive 
grandeur, to be ranked, not only as 
the first ruin of the kind in Kash- 
mir, but as one of the noblest 
amongst the architectural relics of 
antiquity that are to be seen in any 
country.” According to tradition, 
a large city once stood round it— 
and there are indications that such 
may have been the case; but now 
this wonderful ruin stands alone in 
solitary unrelieved glory. It is 
strange, m this secluded Eastern 
country, where the works of man 
are generally so mean, and sur- 
rounded by these lofty snowy 
mountains, to come upon ‘a ruin 
which, though so different in char- 
acter, might yet vie with the fin- 
est remains of Greek and Roman 
architecture, in its noble dimen- 
sions, in its striking and beautiful 
form, in the gigantic stonesof which 
it is composed, in its imposing posi- 
tion, and by the manner in which 
gloom and grandeur are softened by 
its exquisite pillars, and its delicate 
though now half-defaced ornamen- 
tation. 

This temple is situated within 
an oblong colonnade, composed of 
fluted pillars and decaying trefoil 
arches and walls. It rises above 
these in such perfect majesty that 
one can hardly believe its present 
height is only about forty feet. Its 
majestic outlines are combined with 
rich and elaborate details; but a 
description of these, or even of its 
outlines, would give no idea of its 
grand general effect, while desola- 


tion and silence are around. More- 
over, as Captain Bates remarks, “ It 
overlooks the fine$t view in Kash- 
mir, and perhaps in the known 
world. Beneath it lies the paradise 
of the East, with its sacred streams 
and glens, its brown orchards and 
green fields, surrounded on all sides 
by vast snowy mountains, whose 
lofty peaks seem to smile upon the 
beautiful valley below.” 

Baron Hiigel asserts of this an- 
cient ruin, - which he calls by its 
name of Koran Pandan, or, more 
usually, Pandu-Koru, that it ‘“ owes 
its existence and name to the most 
ancient dynasty of Kashmir$ The 
great antiquity of the rain will be 
acknowledged, therefore, when I re- 
mind the reader that the Pandu 
dynasty ended 2500 years before 
Christ, after governing Kashmir, 
according to their historians, near- 
ly 1300 years.” That eeuld give 
an antiquity of nearly 5000 years 
to this temple: later archeologists, 
however, are more moderate in their 
demands upon our belief, and set 
it down as erected between aA.p. 
370 and 500; but the reasons for 
this are by no means conclpsive. 
When one knows nothing about 
the history of an ancient temple, 
it is always safe to call it-a tem- 
ple of the sun; but in this case 
there is some support for the sup- 
position in the Sanscrit meaning of 
the word Martand. That, however, 
does not throw any light upon its 
age ; and we may as well ascribe it 
to the Pandu dynasty as to any 
other period of ancient history, 
Kashmir may have been the moun- 
tain-retreat where Pandu himself 
died before his five sons began to 


.enact the scenes of the Mahab- 


harata; but modern Indian arche- 
ologists have got into a way of 
constructing serious history out of 
very slight “and dubious references. 
This is not to be wondered at, be- 
cause the first synthetical inquiries, 
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as conducted by Lassen in particu- 
Jar, yielded such magnificent histori- 
cal results, that later antiquaries 
have been under a natural tempta- 
tion to raise startling edifices out of 
much more slender and dubious 
material, Hiigel’s date is quite as 
good as that of a:p. 370; and where 
all is pretty much speculation, we 
are not called upon to decide. 

But sufficient is dimly seen in 
the mists of antiquity to reveal 
something of the past, as we stand 
by this ancient temple and gaze 
over the Valley of Roses. A 
temple such as Martand, and the 
city which once stood in its neigh- 
bourhood, would not, in all prob- 
ability, have found a place on this 
plateau, except at a period when 
the valley was a great lake. Hene 
we may presume that this temple 
and city of the Pandus belonged to 
a very ancient period when the 
inhabitants of Kashmir were located 
on the slopes of the mountains 
round a great beautiful lake, more 
picturesquely surrounded than any 
sheet of water now existing upon 
the earth. The people were Indo- 
Aryans, retaining much of the sim- 
plicity ‘and rich, powerful natural- 
ness of the Vedic period, but civi- 
lised in a very high degree, and 
able to erect splendid temples to 
the Sun-god. Associated with 
their Aryan religion they indulged 
in the serpent-worship which they 


-had’ adopted from more primitive 


races, and perhaps from the rude 
Turanians of the neighbouring 
abodes of snow. In these ancient 
times the people and rulers of 
Kashmir would be very effectually 
secluded from aggressive forces. 
No rapacious neighbours would be 
strong enough to disturb their 
family nationality ; and in their 
splendid climate, with a beautiful 
lake connecting their various settle- 
ments, it is far from unlikely that 
the Aryans in Kashmir may have 
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presented a powerful, natural, and 
art-loving development, analogous 
to that which, about the same 
period, they were beginning to 
obtain in the favoured Isles .of 
Greece. But, whether produced 
by natural or artificial causes— 
whether due to Fate or to a short- 
sighted desire for land—the disap- 
pearance of the lake, and the desic- 
cation of the valley, which tradi- 
tion assigns to the year 266 B.c., 
must have wrought a great change 
in their circumstances, associated 
as it was with the increase of the 
warlike mountain-tribes around. 
Gradually the valley-plain would 
afford a more fertile and easily 
worked soil than the slopes of the 
mountains, which were soon for- 
saken for it. The primitive ser- 
pent-worship and the natural Vedic 
religion would be affected by the 
evil Brahminism of the plains of 
India; and this, again, had to 
struggle against the rising influ- 
ence of Budhism, which is unfa- 
vourable to warlike qualities. Tartar 
chiefs began to dispute the king- 
dom with Hindi dynasties; fierce 
mountaineers in the Hindi Kash 
would greedily listen to rumours 
about the terrestial paradise; and 
there would be the commencement 
of that state of hopeless vassalage 
which has condemned the Kashmiri 
to centuries of misery, and developed 
in his character its falsity and 
feebleness. Nothing more definite 
can be discerned of that early period 
except that the Kashmiris were a 
brave and warlike people ; and that, 
even then, its women were famous 
for their beauty, as illustrated by 
the legend of the two angels Harat 
and Marat, who were’sent on earth 
by God to reform men by their 
example, but were ensnared by the 
beauty of a fair Kashmiri. Other 
countries are not without stories of 
the kind; but to Kashmir it was 
reserved to corrupt the reforming 
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angels by means of a simple courte- 
san. Mermaids, too, there appear 
to have been in the lake—the 
beautiful daughters of the serpent- 
gods, before whom even Brahmins 
trembled and were powerless. With 
the Mohammedans there comes a 
more troubled era, After an in- 
effectual attempt in the end of the 
tenth century, Mohammed of Ghuzni 
conquered Kashmir in the beginning 
of the eleventh century; chiefs of 
Dardistan and Kings of Tibet make 
incursions into it, and forcibly 
marry the daughters of its tottering 
Hindi monarchs; even distant 
Turkistan sends vultures to the 
prey; and the only heroism is dis- 
played by Queen Rajpitani, the 
last of its Hind sovereigns, who, 
rather than marry an_ usurping 
prime minister, upbraided him for 
his ingratitude and treachery, and 
stabbed herself before him. The 
sixth of the Moslem monarchs who 
succeeded and who reigned in 1396 
A.D., was the ignorant zealot Sik- 
ander, nicknamed Bhftshikan or 
the Image-breaker, who devoted his 
energies to destroying the ancient 
architecture and sculpture of Kash- 
mir, and succeeded only too well in 
his endeavours. In the next century 
reigned the Badshah or Great King, 
Zein-ul-abdin, who gave Kashmir 
its most celebrated manufacture, by 
introducing wool from Tibet and 
weavers from ‘Turkistan, as also 
papier-maché work and the manu- 
‘ facture of paper. This ‘extraordi- 
nary man reigned fifty-three years ; 
he was a patron of literature, a poet, 
and a lover of field-sports, as well 
as a most practical ruler, and he 
gave the country a great impetus. 
This vantage-ground, however, was 
lost almost immediately after his 
death, and, as he had foreseen, by 
the growing power of the native 
class of the Chaks, who soon rose to 
supreme power in Kashmir by plac- 
ing themselves at the head of the 
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national party. Under one of their 
chiefs the valley asserted itself 
nobly and victoriously against its 
external enemies; but this advan- 
tage was soon lost, through internal 
jealousies, enmities, and treachery ; 
and a request for assistance offered 
by one of the Chak chiefs afforded 
Akbar the pretext for conquering 
the country and making it a part of 
the great Mogul Empire. 

On the way from Martand to 
Achibal I saw the only serpent 
which appeared before me in Kash- 
mir; but, before I could get hold 
of it, the wily creature had dis- 
appeared in the grass; and those 
who have closely observed serpents 
know how readily they do dis- 
appear, and how wonderfully the 
more innocuous ones, even the large 
rock- snakes, manage to conceal 
themselves from the human eye 
in short grass, where it might be 
thought that even a small snake 
could easily be detected. I have 
been instructed by Indian snake- 
charmers, who are rather averse to 
parting with their peculiar know- 
ledge, and have tried my hand suc- 
cessfully on a small wild cobra, be- 
tween three and four feet in length, 
so I speak with knowledge and ex- 
perience on this subject; but this 
Kashmir snake I refer to eluded my 
grasp. It was only about two and 
a half or three feet long, and had 
the appearance of a viper; but I do 
not know what it was. The gafas, 
or aphia, is a species of viper which 
is said to be very dangerous, and is 
most dreaded by the people of the 
country. The latter name has sug- 
gested, and very properly suggests, 
the dig of the Greeks. Serpents 
are scarce in Kashmir, and do not 
at all interfere with the great plea- 
sure of camping-out in that country. 
There is more annoyance from leo- 
pards, especially for people who 
have smail ‘dogs with them; for the 
leopard has quite a mania for that 
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sort of diet, and will not hesitate to 
penetrate into your tent at night in 
quest of his game. 

Achibal and Vernag are two de- 
lightful places, such as no other 
country in the world can present ; 
but their general characteristics are 
so similar that I shall not attempt 
to describe them separately. They 
resemble the Shalimar and Nishat 
Gardens, to which I have already 
alluded, but are more secluded, 
more beautiful, and more poetic. 
Bal means a place, and Ash is the 
satyr of Kashmir traditions. Ver, 
according to Elmslie, is the name of 
the district in which the summer 
palace is situated ; but it is pro- 
bably vir, which may be either the 
Kashmir word for the weeping 
willow (which would suit it well 
enough), or an old Aryan form for 
the Latin vir. On the latter sup- 
position it would be the haunt of 
the man-serpents, and it is exactly 
the place that would have suited 
them in ancient or any times. 

Both Achibal and Vernag were 
favourite haunts of our friend Je- 
hangir, and of his wife Nar Jahan, 
the Light of the World. If that 


immortal pair required any proof 
of their superiority, it would be 
found in the retreats which they 
for themselves, and which 


chose 
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mark them out as above the level 
of ordinary and even royal hu- 
manity. At Achibal, a spring of 
water, the largest in Kashmir, 
rises at the head of the beautiful 
pleasure - garden, underneath an 
overshadowing cliff, and this is 
supposed to be the reappearance 
of a river which disappears in the 
mountains some miles above. At 
Vernag, also, a large spring bubbles 
up in almost icy coldness beneath 
a gigantic cliff, fringed with birch 
and light ash that 


“* Pendent from.the brow 
Of yon dim cave in seeming silence make 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” 


It- is more specially interesting, 
however, as the source of the Jhelam 
or Hydaspes ; and as I sat beside it 
on an evening of delicious repose, 
an old schoolboy recollection came 
to mind, and it was pleasant to find 
that if I could not venture to claim 
entirely the 


** Integer vite scelerisque purus,”’ 


yet I had escaped the Maurian 
darts, and had been enabled to 
travel in safety— 


** Sive per Syrtes iter zestuosas, 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vel que loca fabulosus 

Lambit Hydaspes.”’ 
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One of the greatest of recent na- 
tional enterprises—of that quieter 
kind which makes small commotion 
in public affairs, but contributes 
much more surely than more noisy 
works to the cultivation of the 
country—has been the National 
Portrait Gallery, of which a few 
vague notices have appeared from 
time to time in the papers, and of 
which a few enterprising sight- 
seers have seen the beginning. 
Such a collection is of the deepest 
interest to all historical students ; it 
often clears up to us the dimmer 
byways of history, and gives life 
and human expression to names, 
which, as names only, call forth 
but a dim and uncertain interest. 
With still greater force may this be 
said of the biographical collections, 
formed without any national char- 
acter or help, at uncertain intervals, 
by hands unassociated and individ- 
ual, according to personal taste or 
experience, which, gradually accu- 
mulating, write for us, as it were, a 
second or more particular history 
between the lines of the broader re- 
cord, and illuminate the past in a 
way more effectual than can be done 
by any imperial record of wars and 
negotiations. Each man where he ap- 
pears clears a little standing ground 
about him—an old-fashioned street 


* perhaps, a cluster of quiet fields, a 


worm-eaten crowded old library, a 
cell or closet. Each with his “ little 
span of sky and little lot of stars” 
reveals to us how our _prede- 
cessors lived and laboured, not 
much wiser, or less wise, than 
we are, giving us little occasion 
for complacency in the thought of 
our nineteenth century privileges, 
but at the same time leaving in cur 
minds no discouraging sense of fall- 
ing back. Development i isa pretty 


theory ; and far be it from us to 
deny or doubt its decisions as to the 
Ascidians, &c., of whom our know- 
ledge is small, and in whom our 
interest is still smaller; but so far 
as men are concerned, and so far 
as history gues, there is not much to 
be found in favour of the develop- 
ment theory. From Homer down- 
wards, men, as poetry shows them, 
have been as like the men we know 
as it is possible to conceive; and every 
contribution to biography shows 
more clearly the unchangeableness 
of the pdte from which we all are 
fashioned. Garments change and 
ways of living, and those conveni- 
ences, which to the vulgar mind 
serve to transmogrify life altogether, 
alter and grow; but the being in 
the midst of them no more changes 
his mind than his outward sem- 
blance, and is all through our very 
brother, in weakness as in strength, 
in foibles as in talents, Every new 
evidence of this is interesting ; and 
the art of biography is, like the kin- 
dred art of portrait-painting, a per- 
petual aid to us in our researches 
into the past. The more various 
the faces, the characteristics, the in- 
dividualities, presented to us by 
either, the more is our horizon en- 
larged, and our views of our race 
grow wider and more great. 

The last figure displayed to us by 
this act of literary protraiture was 
one of the small and characteristic 
order of Princes, a man in himself 
more remarkable even than his posi- 
tion, though that was one which not 
half-a-dozen men since the world 
began have held. To-day we go 
back into a narrower world, a scene 
more obscure though not less char- 
acteristic—a race almost as limited 
as that of princes, It is a scholar,* 
mild and en with stooping frame — 
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and inward-gazing eyes, that calls 
our attention; not loudly, for the 
man is still, unused to commotion, 
and scared by it like any frightened 
mouse among the autumn sheaves ; 
yet, in his way, with force as char- 
acteristic as the loudest soldier or 
statesman whose trumpet Fame has 
blown most strenuously. Nay, al- 
most more so; for the great general 
and the great ruler must alike sub- 
mit to certain conventional restric- 
tions; but the humble scholar is 
safe to hold his own against those 
tricks of fashion which never reach 
him, those levelling influences of 
the great world to which, in his 
seclusion, he is scarcely subject. 
We might indeed roam over the 
bigger record of the avorld, and 
many of the lanes and byways of 
the age in which he lived, without 
finding him out, where he works 
like a mole in the learned gloom of 
his library; but once that the lan- 
tern of patient and friendly re- 
search is turned upon him, his 
very strangeness and novelty give 
him interest. The dimness of 
him, unaccustomed to the light, 
the timid movements, the hard 
ado he has to keep his obscure 
silent way amid the too much glitter 
and sensation of the surrounding 
crowd, all mark the perfectly novel 
individuality of the figure. He is 
new to us, yet so true, that, though 
we never perhaps saw another. spe- 
cimen of his kind, we recognise the 
portrait in a moment. Dr. Pattison 
has chosen a hero whom few bio- 
graphers perhaps would have select- 
ed from the full ranks of the unre- 
corded; but his choice, if it does 
not supply any source of very warm 
interest or enthusiasm, at least af- 
fords a picture original and novel 
as well as true. 

The name of Isaac Casaubon, one 
of the most learned men, and ab- 
solutely the first Greek scholar of 
his time, will probably recall to a 
great many readers the imaginary 
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bookworm whom one of the greatest 
of living novelists has called after 
him; and perhaps some shadow of 
a feeling that the gentle old scholar 
had been wronged by the shadow of 
that selfish egotist thrown over him, 
has moved Dr, Pattison to vindicate 
his good name, The Casaubon of 
Geneva, of Paris, of London, is, how- 
ever, very little like Mr. Casaubon 
in ‘Middlemarch,’ © Scholarship, 
properly so called, is not, perhaps, in 
itself a widening or liberal pursuit 
—though we speak of a liberal edu- 
cation, and our fathers called letters 
Humanity. In the nature of things, 
however, the mere acquiring of 
knowledge for no particular pur- 
pose, the pursuit of reading, as 
reading, for the information of 
one’s own individual mind, without 
any immediate reference to the 
world or other minds, is not 
an expansive or morally improving 
process. A man whose warmest 
wish is to be left alone, to get rid 
of the interruption of friendly 
visits and social intercourse, and 
shut himself up with his books, 
must be liable more or less to the 
imputation of selfishness. Dr. Pat- 
tison does not claim any higher: 
aims for his hero. When he was 
in full possession of the royal 
library of France, then one of the 
first in Europe, kis _ historian 
allows that Casaubon did not 
even attempt to arrange or catalogue 
the wealth of books around him so 
as to make them useful to others, 
but, like a glutton, read, shutting 
himself up in solitary luxury to 
consume the food for which he had 
so inordinate an appetite. His 
productions, such as they were, 
“ are now consigned to one common 
oblivion.” Even for scholars they 
have, Dr. Pattison says, “but a 
secondary value” — “an_ historical 
interest,” no more. Casaubon bad no 
genius, though a great deal of indus- 
try, and no perception of the loftiey 
beauties of literature.. “The higher 
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accents of Greek history and specu- 
lation he could not catch.” “ Greek 
speculation was wholly closed to 
him.” His occupation in this world 
was to read—not the best of books, 
even; simple reading, of anything 
or everything that turned up, seems 
to have contented him. The books 
he edited are not the greater works 
of antiquity, but the lesser; he “ in- 
terpreted the past” only by means 
of its second-rate exponents. Dr. 
Pattison, however, though he per- 
ceives his failings, is somewhat 
disposed to elevate his bookworm 
into a sublime position, raising him 
upon the pedestal of all those dusty 
piles through which he worked his 
not very profitable way. “The 
scholar is greater than his books,” 
he tells us in.a little burst of enthu- 
siasm, “The result of his labours 
is not so many thousand pages in 
folio, but himself. . . Learning is a 
peculiar compound of memory, im- 
agination, scientific habit, accurate 
observation,all concentrated, through 
a prolonged period, on the analysis 
of the remains of literature. The 
result of this sustained mental en- 
deavour is not a book, but a man.” 
Perhaps as strong a protest as 
could be found against that  self- 
culture which has come to be the 
gospel of a certain class of minds, 
is involuntarily conveyed in these 
words. Granted that in Athenzus 
and Polybius, and other obscure 
’ classical authors, Casaubon’s autho- 
rity was in his generation of the 
highest, and his knowledge, so far as 
his age had gone, the most complete ; 
and what then? It took him fifty- 
six years to cultivate and gather this 
knowledge—and after? The man 
died and departed, carrying all that 
dusty lore along with him, to a place 
in which it was very unlikely to 
help anybody, even himself. With 


toil, and trouble, and melancholy 
pains he gathered it, burrowing like 
2 mole in old MSS., and spending 
weeks on the arrangement of a de- 
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fective sentence, which perhaps was 
of singularly small importance to 
any mortal after it had been de- 
ciphered. Poor, excellent soul! for 
excellent he was, We are glad to 
find him out in his library, and 
make acquaintance with another 
blurred and feeble page of human 
life, in which, as in so many, the 
meaning is a great deal better than 
the carrying out; but surely it is a 
mistake to make a sublime example, 
or pretend to elucidate a noble 
figure of “a man” out of the dim 
record. The impression made upon 
us is not of a lofty or great char- 
acter. The tendencies of his age, 
and the nature of his mind, Jed him 
towards this profession of learning, 
but less with an articulate intention 
of “interpreting” the past, than 
of satisfying his personal tastes, 
He knew Greek better than any 
man of his time, and taught it ably. 
He read, in season and out of season, 
lived for reading, filled his mind 
with books, though not by any 
means, or always, with the greatest 
books. Acquirement was the con- 
scious and anxious aim of his life— 
not communication, as it must be, 
we presume, with every pure scholar. 
And he lost no opportunity of ac- 
quiring, and never turned aside 
willingly for a day from the life he 
loved, counting all time lost that 
was not given up to study; a man 
most faithful to his plan of life, 
and to the inclinations on which 
that plan was founded. Otherwise 
a good man, pure-minded, humble, 
amiable, with no greater fault than 
a little querulous temper now and 
then, a defect scarcely worth speak- 
ing of ; but not a great typical man, 
nor a sublime example, poor good 
soul! any more than if the wares he 
dealt in had been hides or leather, 
instead of books. He, too, like any 
other workman, “made drudgery 
divine” by the Christian purpose of 
his dimly labouring life and stead- 
fast goodness and faith, But what 
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more can be said? It is .perhaps 
one of the special dangers of 
biography that the writer is tempted 
thus to erect into individual great- 
ness the personage, whosoever that 
may be, of whom he writes, mak- 
ing, or trying to make, a hero out 
of a very plain man, and tracing 
visionary halos around the most 
prosaic brows. Dr. Pattison has 
fallen into this snare. His book, if 
perhaps, throughout, somewhat over 
important for its subject, is a good 
book, carefully written, and with 
few of the ordinary blunders in 
good taste which make modern 
biography remarkable; but he 
makes a mistake when he presents 
to us this dim-eyed gentle mortal as 
one of the men whose images en- 
thral humanity. A mild interest, a 
calm curiosity, are all that Casau- 
bon is likely to call forth from any 
reader. The world was not much 
the better for his blameless exist- 
ence. He went through many 
troubles, but not in any marked 
or striking way so as to call 
forth more than a general sympathy ; 


. his example was not any great thing 
to follow, nor his unobtrusive figure’ 


to gaze at. But apart from these 
superlatives, when we come down to 
the soft half-light in which such a 
wayfarer has his natural place, he is 
pleasant to meet with, a shadow 
among the shadows, mildly char- 
acteristic, recognisable in his very 
dimness ; and so long as we are not 
called upon to make a hero of him, 
the Scholar is a pleasant variety 
among our many gleanings of 
human lives. 

Casaubon was a French Hugue- 


not by birth, educated and settled 


in his young manhood in Geneva, 
where he lived through the worst 
time of the valiant little struggling 
canton, cultivating the Muses on 
something still less palatable than 
the “little oatmeal” which is 
the proverbial fare of their fol- 
lowers; and helping to make the 





schools of the city famous even 
when Geneva was besieged and 
starving. He starved too and held 
on, and even married wives, one 
dying early, and leaving him free 
to contract a second union in his 
twenty-seventh year. He married 
a daughter of the great publisher 
Henri Estienne,-or to give him a 
more high-sounding title, Henricus 
Stephanus II., monarch and autocrat 
of type, and press, and library. 
Dr. Pattison is very fond of speak- 
ing of this excellent woman, evi- 
dently the best of housekeepers and 
managers, even in her advanced age, 
by the endearing and familiar ap- 
pellation of Florence Casaubon, 
Was he thinking of Dorothea, we 
wonder, whose enthusiasm we 
fear would have been as much 
in the Huguenot scholar’s way, 
as it was in that of Mr. Casau- 
bon of ‘Middlemarch’? This is 
a small affectation, quite out of 
place in the record ; for indeed the 
glimpses we have of the family are 
very vague, and the good Swiss- 
Frenchwoman contributes but little 
to the realisation of the scene. The 
household was always, or almost 
always, poor and struggling, com- 
posed of many children, of whom a 
considerable proportion dropped off 
and died, leaving no doubt divers 
gaps in the hearts of the parents, 
but no incident to be related, or to 
call for special notice. Poor, but 
yet not too poor—able to make shift 
and drift on, which is all so many 
of us can do; moving from Geneva . 
to Montpellier much against the 
will of the former city, which, even 
when it proved a stepmother to him, 
did not like to lose her illustrious 
son; and from thence to Paris, 
For, while he was still young, 
the scholar had become illustrious. 
A poor professor of Greek in a 
corner of Switzerland, he had be- 
come at a comparatively early age 
a kind of Mont Blanc among the 
learned men of the tinie, attracting 
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the notice of the bigger world in 
a way which no scholar nowadays 
would’ be likely to do. There is 
much more of the commodity to be 
had now, for one thing; but the 
chief reason was that learning was 
having its day in the sixteenth 
century, and was in fashion—a fact 
which tells largely with every one 
of the arts. For another while it 
was the Painter who was in fashion 
and had a royal reign of it, deriving 
in most cases more advantage from 
the high tide which carried him 
so far, than the Scholar with his 
blinking owl-eyes and absorbing, 
secluded occupations, could ever 
do. The Professor of Geneva and 
Montpellier knew more Greek than 
any other man in the _ world, 
by the confession of the learned 
Scaliger himself; and naturally 
- Paris thirsted to have him, though 
those were unquiet days for the 
Huguenots, and the Saint Barthol- 
omew was scarcely out of mind. 

It is a curious symptom of those 
times in which the king was the 
real fountain of honour, and all men 
pretending to great reputation came 
in a monarch’s way, that the simple 
Casaubon, with no pretensions what- 
ever, except those brought to him 
by his learning, a poor man, the 
son of a still poorer persecuted Hu- 
guenot preacher, was in some de- 
gree the friend and favourite of two 
reigning princes, neither of them 
inconsiderable men. Henri Quatre, 
that Re galantuomo, the _ last 
French king, up to Napoleon, 
whose tradition warms the national 
heart, entertained the most friendly 
regard for him, specially exerted 
himself to attach the scholar to his 
capital, was fond of talking with 
him, and showed him many signs 
of personal favour. He even paid 
Casaubon the compliment of trying 
to convert him, being still in the 
first fervour of his own conversion, 
and eager to have as many followers 


as possible ; but even the failure of 
this attempt did not prevent Henri 
from fulfilling nobly his vague pro- 
mises, and committing the charge 
of the royal library, to which all 
Catherine de Medici’s fine collec- 
tions had been added, into the 
stranger’s hands—a post more ac- 
ceptable and more congenial than 
the chair in the Sorbonne, which 
had been the limit of Casaubon’s 
desire in coming to France, 


And when Henri died, and Casaubon | 


went to England, he was received 
with open arms by another and very 
different king—no Re galantuomo, 
indeed, but a man very much better 
qualified to judge of the qualities of 
a scholar—our own uncouth and pe- 
dantic but not unliberal James, of 
whose immediate group of attendants 
Casaubon became one, having a pen- 
sion of, Dr, Pattison says, £300 a- 
year secured to him at once, without 
even the name of an employment to 
justify this very liberal allowance. 
Thus, whatever pecuniary difficulties 
he might have through family bur- 
dens or failure of expected inheri- 


tances, Casaubon had not much to. 


complain of in the way of neglect. 
He was not subject, as so many are, 
to the “slings and arrows of outrage- 
ousfortune.” He wasnotoverlooked, 
nor were his claims slighted. Dr. 
Pattison is disposed, like so many 
biographers, to be pathetic over the 
little rewards attained by so much 
labour and so many acquirements ; 
but, considering Casaubon’s origi- 
nal position, these plaints seem to 
us extremely unjustifiable. What 
scholar now, of whatsoever reputa- 
tion, is likely to see two kingdoms 
vying to secure his services, and 
two kings courting his society? 
Even the income which he received 
was good, according to the value of 
money at the time. He saw the 
finest company of both France and 
England, had a cardinal to convert 
him on one side of the Channel, and 
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a bishop to Anglicise him on the 
other. We do not see what the Rector 
of Lincoln College would have more 
for his hero. Even kings, to be 
sure, could not make his good chil- 
dren live, or change the hearts of 
his troublesome ones. He had some 
sorrows in this way, it is supposed, 
from references in his diary, which 
were past telling. Poor father, with 
his heart aching and groaning un- 
derneath the cheerful, sober aspect 
which he kept up at the king’s 
elbow! but enough of other men 
have borne the same. 

The circumstances of his at- 
tempted conversion are curious and 
characteristic. The early divines of 
the Reformation, as Dr. Pattison 
points out, had made bold to serve 
themselves heirs to the early Chris- 
tian centuries, and to assert that 
their simple worship and pure be- 
lief made them the real successors 
of the primitive Church. This bold 
assumption carried everything before 
it, by mere force of utterance, until 
Rome had a little revived from the 
shock of the Reformation, and had 
found, after all, that her weapons 
were not entirely snatched from her 
hands, Casaubon, like most others 
of his faith, had been trained in 
this theory, which, indeed, with the 
lively vitality of all strongly an- 
nounced dogmas, still lives and 
thrives and holds its own in the 
Protestant world. But when the 
more judicious convertisseurs, who 
had just made prize of a king, and 
had the full tide of popular fa- 
vour with them, found this mild 
and learned Huguenot among them, 
they set to work with much judg- 
ment, and, Dr, Pattison thinks, a 
certain degree of success, Casaubon 
did not give up his faith like Heury 
Quatre. Had he been open to mere 
worldly inducements, the prize held 
up before him was so much smaller 


than that which converted the king . 


—a dusty library instead of a 
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glorious kingdom. But the scholar 
was not subject to temptations of 
that kind. He was moved, however, 
by the arguments which Cardinal 
du Perron brought from the fathers ; 
and having an eminently candid 
mind, could not prevent himself 
from acknowledging that the works 
of the early Christian writers were 
not so entirely in favour of Protest- 
ant views as he had been led to be- 
lieve. Dr. Pattison gives us a brief 
résumé of his experiences on this 
important subject :— 


“In his disputes with the Cardinal 
he gaye up much of the ground which 
the Calvinist polemics were accustomed 
to maintain; and it was becoming 
known that he disapproved the neglect 
or contempt of Christian antiquity 
which the Calvinist doctors professed. 
Especially on the Eucharist he did not 
conceal that the doctrine of the Catho- 
lics was nearer than that of the Cal- 
vinist Churches to what he conceived 
to be the opinion of the ancient 
Church. . We find him admitting to his 
friends that ‘there were many weak 
points in the Protestant.system ;’ that 
the writings of the fathers were often 
‘strongly forced te get from them a 
sense favourable to the Protestant 
view ;’ that Du Moulin’s position that 
‘Scripture is so plain that it needs no 
interpretation,’ is false and dangerous. 
We can imagine that his appearances 
at the Temple of Charenton, often far 
between, were narrowly watched ; and 
what a scandal must have been created 
when the man who, a few years before, 
thought it a sin to be present at mass, 
now Tessa (on Passion Sunday, 1610) a 
Papist preach, and could approve much 
—not by any means all—that he said.” 


Casaubon had thus evidently 
reached a point, common enough 
in more modern days, which begins 
when the candid and open mind, 
comings fresh out of all the inno- 
cent prejudices and dogmas in 
which it has been trained, and the 
first associations which have shaped 
its life, steps into the wider world, 
expecting to find all lines of separa- 
tion as clearly drawn as ever—Pro- 
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testant and Catholic (or whatever 
else the distinction may be) rigidly 
and distinctly defined, and no de- 
batable land between them. When, 
lo! the discovery breaks upon the new 
adventurer into that broader uni- 
verse, that he himself is no longer in 
perfect and entire concord with any- 
body—that among his enemies and 
among his friends he is equally in 
agreement and in disagreement, just 
as often feeling all his sympathy 
unwillingly drawn away from his 
own side, as to it. He finds that he 
can “approve much, though not by 
any means all,” which the very 
Yingleader of his adversaries says— 
and, alas! that he cannot be any 
longer sure of approving what his 
own leader and captain of his side 
gives forth ; a curious position, very 
common nowadays, but not at all 
common in the more decided and 
dogmatic sixteenth century. Here 
his own confession of his sentiments 
in respect to Du Moulin, the leading 
pastor of the Huguenots, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, comes in 
with great force to fill up the other 
side of the picture. It is from an 
entry in his diary, bearing date the 
5th September 1610. 


“Communicated, and heard the 
learned sermon of Du Moulin. I can- 
not indeed deny that the ancients 
thought very differently of this sacred 
mystery, and administered it otherwise. 
I could wish that we had not departed 
so far, either from their faith or their 
ritual. But inasmuch as neither that 
faith nor that ritual rests upon the ex- 
plicit Word of God, and I am but a 
private individual, whose duty it is to 
follow and not to lead in the Church, 
I have no just ground for making any 
change myself, least of all so at a time 
when every effort is being made to 
establish all the superstitious figments 
which ages have accumulated.” 


Men of this description are the 
despair of the convertisseur in all 
Churches; they dazzle and tantalise 
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him with hopes, so open are they 
to conviction, so far as anything can 
be proved, either to their judgment 
or heart, till he thinks himself 
sure of an easy and brilliant con- 
quest; but, alas! beyond that line 
no power on earth will lead them, 
They agree with him on some 
points, with his direct antagonists 
on some others; and they have 
learned to know—a discovery fatal 
to almost all dogmatical systems— 
that there is no moral necessity 
laid upon them to be in absolute 
agreement, either with ‘one side or 
the other. The consequence is that 
neither side has any confidence in, 
or love for, this order of man. He 
is distrusted in the party to which 
he belongs nominally and by origin, 
and he is a bitter disappointment 
to the party which had hoped to 
win him. The reader will find 
in Dr. Pattison’s volume a very 
interesting conversation reported 
to have taken place about the same 
period as the foregoing entry in 
Casatibon’s diary between him and 
Uytenbogaert, a Dutch preacher of 
Arminian views, in which the 
scholar gives similar vent to his 
doubts. We can extract only a 
very small portion of this conversa- 
tion; but the objections will carry 
much reality and sympathetic feel- 
ing, we are sure, to many who are 
acquainted with the Churches most 
kindred to that of Geneva. The 
first objection is in respect to the 
“police ecclesiastique,” and is too 
long to quote. 


“2. Nous n’avons plus de dévotion ; 
en l’acte méme de faire la sainte céne, 
comme nous allasmes, quelq’un me 
demanda comment se porte le coque 
de vos poules d’Inde? se dire des in- 
jures. 3. Pour les malades porter la 
céne, cela est dans l’antiquité. 4. Pour 
le baptéme, est advenu qu’en un temps 
extrémement rude quelq’un portoit son 
enfant pour estre baptisé 4 Charenton, 
l'enfant estant malade & la mort on ne 
voulut pas le baptiser devant le préche ; 
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Yenfant mourut, le pére se révolta. 
. . Je scay que M. Calvin a ésté 
grand personnage, mais ses disciples 
empirent les affaires. Il y a un vrai 
Pharisaisme. M. Goulart un jour 
taschoit de faire jurer les Institutions 
de M. Calvin. Je suisen la plus grande 
peine du monde. D’un costé et d’autre 
je suis mal, nonobstant qu'il ,y a des 
gens doctes, graces A Dieu, qui m’ai- 
ment.” 


Notwithstanding these objections) 
nothing could be further from 
Casaubon’s mind than the idea of 
changing his faith. He might have 
been, we do not doubt, as good a 
Catholic as he was a Protestant, 
with just as many difficulties on one 
side as the other, and the same 
sincerity and faithfulness through 
all, had his career begun in the 
Church of Rome instead of that of 
Geneva; but change was not in 
him. He remained steadfast in spite 
of all the temptations of king and 
cardinal, though it does not seem 
that it would have grieved him had 
his children seen fit to take the step 
which was impossible to himself— 
as one, but that an unsatisfactory 
one, of the family did. However, 
the exertions made for his conver- 
sion had a very distinct effect upon 
him, though not the effect intended. 
Ife was, though not a sound Cal- 
vinist, a very good Christian. His 
inclinations had always led him to 
the literature of Christian rather 
than of Pagan antiquity. The 
fathers were more dear to him than 
the philosophers or poets, or even 
historians of old; and the one thing 
really desirable in life seemed the 
possibility of being able to give 
himself up to that study. His 
arguments with the learned Du 
Perron were all out of the fathers ; 
and thus, as Dr. Pattison points 
out, his mind was directed as a 
duty to this special class of subjects 
which attracted his inclinations. 
This fact became more distinctly 
apparent when he _ found his 
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last refuge in England, after the 
murder of Henry IV. To say re- 
fuge is perhaps incorrect ; for he was 
still so much prized in France that 
only conditional leave of absence, 
liable to be terminated at any mo- 
ment, was given him by the French 
Government, and his pension con- 
tinued tu be paid to him all the 
time he remained in England, where 
he died at fifty-six, in the summer 
of the year 1614. Dr. Pattison 
gives, on the whole, a pleasant pic- 
ture of King James, who received 
the scholar with open arms—was 
never so happy as when he had him 
at his elbow—and, indeed, troubled 
the student much by desiring his. 
constant attention, and dragging him 
after him in his hunting expedi- 
tions. 


‘«« James’s learned_repasts have been 
often described, among others by Hac- 
kett : ‘The reading of some books be- 
fore him was very frequent while he 
was at his repast ; he collected know- 
ledge by variety of questions which he: 
carved out to the capacity of different 
persons. Methought his hunting hu- 
mour was not off while the learned sat 
about him at his board; he was ever: 
in chase after some disputable doubt, 
which he would wind and turn about 
with the most stabbing objections that 
ever I heard, and was as pleasant and 
fellowlike in his discourses as with his. 
huntsmen in the field. Those who. 
were ripe and weighty in their answers 
were ever designed for some place of 
credit or profit.’ . . . Casaubon was 
rapidly established in the royal favour.. 
The king was insatiable of his conver- 
sation, sending for him, and keeping: 
him talking for hours. James talked 
well himself, liked a good hearer, but 
was ready—which is not always the. 
case with good talkers—to listen in re- 
turn. In graver conversations he was 
perhaps even superior to what he was. 
in light talk. Casaubon, on his part, 
was a ready talker ; and if his French 
was not good, his matter was in- 
exhaustible. His memory supplied 
him with an endless store of diver- 
sified information on the _ topics 
which James liked best. The con- 
versation was conducted in French, 
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which James spoke fluently, though 
We may suppose with a Scotch accent. 
Casaubon, who never could accom. 
plish English, and was compelled by 
the bishops to stumble on in Latin, 
aa his tongue set free in the royal 
circle 


Casaubon carried out his favourite 
tastes, and fulfilled the desires of 
his new hosts in England by a book 
of criticism upon the great work, in 
defence of the Catholic Church, of 
Baronius, which does not seem to 
have been successful. Nor did the 
Huguenot scholar, so far as would 
appear; find himself particularly 
happy in England. He missed his 
books, the thousands of unarranged 
and uncatalogued MSS. which he 
had left behind him in Paris, and 
he found too many friends eager to 
talk and listen, and ask him to 
dinner. Even his own personal 
library he was allowed to have only 
in instalments, the French authori- 
ties being unwilling to lose hold of 
him; and his wife was frequently 
abroad, leaving him utterly help- 
less, weeping and moaning in his 
diary over the care and troubles 
that he was so little able to bear. 
The good Geneva woman who 
would not learn English and hated 
the country, and whom, in her 
homely middle age, Dr. Pattison 
still insists upon talking of as Flor- 
ence Casaubon, was evidently one of 
those wives without whom the life 
of the spoiled husband, accustomed 
to depend on her for everything, is 
a burden to him. She was much 
away, while the unfortunate man, 
in the weakness of his declining 
years, struggled with all the an- 
noyances of a foreign household, 
and painfully toiled through the 
necessary studies for his last book. 
It made no addition to his fame; 
and his biographer bemoans the 
unfortunate controversial bias of 
the times which distracted the 
scholar from pure classical lore to 


patristic literature, and the arena of 
polemics. And though Casaubon’s 
life was not a bright one, it ended 
early enough to escape that dreary 
record of departures which generally 
fills the last chapter of an old man’s 
life. A man who dies at fifty-six 
escapes much which those who sur- 
vive the threescore and ten have to 
endure, and in this there is compen- 
sation for his shortened days. He 
died, having got all the distinctions 
of which, jn his sphere, he was 
capable—in ary =m of a fame 
which extended through Europe, 
and the support and sy ympathy of 
many friends. Henri Quatre had 
courted him ; James of England and 
Scotland, with still greater’ warmth, 
sought his society ; Marie de’ Medici 
held him fast asin a leash, not willing . 
quite to forego such an honour to the 
nation. This was what the poor 
hunted pasteur’s son of Dauphiné 
came to by learning and by Greek. 
We cannot allow that he had very 
much reason to complain. He was 
never rich, to be sure, never, to speak 
more correctly, anything but poor; 
but if the substantial pudding was 
now and then defective, the praise 
never failed, and that is a wonderful 
compensation. His life was full of 
toiling and moiling, but for the 
objects most dear to him, his own 
cherished and darling aims; and 
it was so far a successful life. We 
cannot, with Dr. Pattison, give the 
world assurance of a man by whom 
it will be deeply impressed, or of 
an example profoundly instructive ; 
but yet the stooping figure, the dim, 
gentle countenance, the thirst for 
reading, which makes even friends 
irksome, and all distracting lesser 
business a burden to him,—makes 
an agreeable picture, and comes’ to 
us full of a certain touching person- 
ality. We knew nothing of this 
being yesterday—to day he is clear 
to us with all his fretfulnesses and 
feeblenesses—his candid dissatisfac- 
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tion, yet loyal faith—-his blameless 
life, his dusty researches, his eager- 
ness to read everything at once, his 
peevish pathetic outcries for the wife 
whose absence turns all the world 
upside down. The Scholar fits 
kindly, if not magnificently, into 
his place in the long and various 
story of mankind—the story most 
worth study of any in existence ; 
and we thank Dr. Pattison for the 
revelation. 

Just one word more, however— 
and the censure is a paltry one— 
Why should all our canons be dis- 
turbed by some mischievous prin- 
ter’s devil who has been permitted 
to spell greek with a small g, and 
to write french and english in this 
humiliating way? The Rector of 
Lincoln College can never himself 
have been guilty of such an affecta- 
tion; it is worse than calling good 
Madame Casaubon, excellent, homely 
housewife,and mother of twenty-two 
children, jauntily, as if she had been 
still eighteen, by her pretty Chris- 
tian name. 

A very different record calls our 
attention* when we lay down the 
life of the sixteenth-century scholar. 
William Macready is also in his 
way a representative man. If his 
profession does not rank so highly 
in the consideration of the world, 
its rewards are infinitely greater, 
and the reputation that attends it of 
a much more immediate and enthu- 
siastic kind. No one who appeals 
to the public sympathy secures so 
instant a response, unless it be the 


orator, whose effort is of a similar. 


character. A great actor in his 
moments of triumph has perhaps 
the most intoxicating homage that 
man can receive. The cheers with 
which a great soldier is received 
are loftier in sentiment, but they 
are neither so individual nor so 
disinterested. He has won his bat- 
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tles by means of other men; and 
he has glorified his country and the 
very persons who applaud him, by 
his, victory. But the actor works 
out his great efforts alone ; and he 
adds nothing to us except delight, 
and the strange excitement of feel- 
ing ourselves played upon like Ham- 
let’s recorder, as easily, with a little 
effusion of breath, a few touches of 
the finger. He makes our hearts 
beat, and quickens the blood in every 
vein ; he stirs us out of apathy, out 
of cold preoccupation with our per- 
sonal thoughts and troubles, into a 
mad passion of concern for the ficti- 
tious cares of some feigned person- 
age—into storms of indignation and. 
gaspings of suspense. We lose con- 
sciousness even of ourselves while we 
follow hisevery movement. No other 
artist has such complete personal 
sway over us. The painter, even 
when he raises enthusiasm, does it 
in a calm, silent way, and is never 
confronted by shouting and shrick- 
ing applauses. The poet is read in 
silence by solitary readers, who can 
make no record of the heart-beat 
which sweeps over them, rustling 
stilly, like the wind in the trees, 
and unnotable. But the actor has 
his praise at once, hot and glowing 
from eye and voice, in the first swell 
of its rising, before even considera- 
tion and criticism have cooled it 
down, No wonder if his head is 
popularly supposed to be turned 
by all this incense - burning, 
and if the current idea of him is 
that of an inordinately sensitive, 
susceptible being, craviug constant 
flattery to keep him in good 
humour; vain (as is complimentarily 
said, with that respect for women 
which is so remarkable in literature) 
as a woman, fantastic, uncertain, 
effeminate. We expect him to be 
always posing, feeling himself on 
the boards, playing a part in private 
2 
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as in public life. To be sure, like 
every other conventional conception, 
this idea is apt to be rudely disturbed 
by personal contact with actors ; but 
that way of learning is net open to 
all, and such is still, among many, 
the ordinary idea of “ theatrical 
people.” Mr. Macready’s Reminis- 
cences—the long and full personal 
record of a respectable and steady- 
going life—might have been written 
as a direct reply to this false con- 
ception, so completely does it dis- 
prove and discountenance it, Here 
is a great actor, the son of an actor, 
—brought up in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of a theatre, amid all 
that dismal kind of contrast between 
shadow and substance, which has 
been embodied in our common 
phrase, “behind the scenes ”—set- 
ting down for us his impressions and 
recollections through all the changes 
of his existence, for a period of nearly 
fifty years. What hysterics, what 
melodrama, what posturing, how 
much fine language and exaggerated 
sentiment, would it be natural to 
find! The reader who knows better 
will be aware that nothing of this 
kind is to be expected from Mac- 
ready ; but even he, perhaps, will 
scarcely be prepared for so plain 
and businesslike a record. It is 
full of all an actor’s uncertainties, 
to a quite remarkable extent,—his 
doubts of himself, and fear how he 
is to do an individual part, coming 
down to the very last year of his 
theatrical existence; and the theatre 
is never ignored, but, on the con- 
trary, is always, as it ought to be, 
the central point. Cheers tingle 
through the sober pages, and 
storms of applause; yet no mer- 
chant punctual to his desk, no 
clerk in an office, could go on more 
steadily, more perseveringly, more 
soberly on his way, than this actor 
fed upon flattery. The excitement 
that we meet with vis foreign and 
accidental ; the record itself is that 
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of a serious, conscientious, perse- 
vering, and diligent life. 

The subdued tone, the steady 
tenor of the way, the unimpas- 
sioned quiet of the narrative might, 
indeed, seem almost exaggerated, 
when we consider what the man 
was, and the nature of the scenes 
in which he lived. But its sin- 
cerity and faithfulness cannot be 
doubted ; and we have no right to 
take any exception to the tranquil 
portrait, made so steadily, so minute- 
ly for us, by the hands of the hero 
himself, the person most cognisant 
of the real verities of his career. 
The early part of it, indeed—the 
autobiography proper—is, no doubt, 
an old man’s chastened and sober 
view of a young man’s life which, 
probably, was not quite so calm and 
regular in reality as it appears over 
along lifetime; but the later remin- 
iscences come froma diary kept day 
by day through the most important 
years of life. They set before us 
very clearly not only a courageous 
struggle against early difficulties, 
marked by all those qualities of 
perseverance and diligence which 
conquer fate in all professions, but 
a uniformly high conception at once 
of the results to be obtained from 
his art, and of the uses and duties 
of life. Macready, no doubt, had 
his characteristic faults, and he does 
not scruple to indicate, though with 
a gentleness very natural in the 
chronicler of his own foibles, the 
sins of temper which he never 
wholly overcame, and which on 
various occasions injured his pro- 
spects; but the combination of a 
really high ideal in respect to Art 
with all the more commonplace gifts 
which make a respectable house- 
holder and careful house-provider, 
has never been more strikingly set 
forth. This member of a most im- 
provident profession, this child of 
the theatre, born as it were in sock 
and buskin, seems during all his 
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mature life to have prosecuted but 
two objects with concentrated and 
undeviating force—i.e., excellence in 
his art, and a provision for his 
family. Alas, poor Macready! the 
greater number of the children for 
whom he toiled so lovingly, dropped 
out of life before him, leaving him 
comparatively lonely in his old days, 
and the fortune he made for 
them fell into the hands of 
others, This saddest of all evidence 
of the vanity of human hopes, 
makes the close of his record dreary 
enough, and deprived him of the 
only earthly sunshine which ever 
truly lights up the fading way to- 
wards the grave, which we have all 
to tread in our time. But his art 
repaid him with a more sure, if less 
consolatory, return for his exertions. 
We owe it to him that Shakespeare 
now appears ds true Shakespeare, 
and not in the successive travesties 
which inferior hands had made of 
his immortal works ; and we also, in 
some degree at least, owe it to Mac- 
ready that our theatres themselves 
are purged of the openly vicious. 
It would be vain to say of the pro- 
fession which Mrs.’ Siddons had fol- 
Jowed before him, and in which the 
Kembles, Young, Kean, and Miss 
O’Neill, were his contemporaries, that 
he clevated its character and reputa- 
tion; but at least he kept it up at 
the level to which these bright 
names had raised it, and added his 
quota to its good fame, while 
the credit of restoring the Shake- 
spearian text belongs to him alone. 
Throughout all his long career 
upon the stage, his persevering 
effort to keep up the character of 
the representations given, and to 
make the very best that could be 
made of theatrical entertainments, is 
as evident as the thrift, sobriety, 
and prudence with which he con- 
ducted his own life, except, indeed, 
in respect to those outbursts of oc- 
casional temper which are not to be 
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ignored, and of which he himself 
was so heartily ashamed and sorry. 
He fell upon Bunn once, and gave 
the manager a thorough thrashing, 
by no means undeserved, in a mo- 
ment of exasperation, for which 
the reader forgives him, as indeed 
the public would seem to have done 
at the time. But these little out- 
bursts do not- much disturb the 
record, which is that of a good and 
worthy life, full of duty and charity, 
and all amiable motives. His 
domestic life seems to have been a 
model of everything that is desirable 
in a father and husband ; and amid 
all his successes, and all the flatteries 
of society and applause of the world, 
the great actor seems never to have 
forgotten those duties towards his 
children, which much more humble 
and less occupied men often treat 
so lightly. He was always eager 
for work, that they might reap the 
benefit, and constantly set before 
himself the amount of provision 
made for them, and the necessity of 
adding to it; and not only so, but 
helped personally in their education 
with a zealous and unfailing care. 
A merchant could not have been 
more regular and orderly, nor a 
clergyman more uniformly moved 
by ahigh sense of duty, The theatre 
may well feel itself honoured in so 
creditable a representative. 

The beginning of Macready’s 
career on the stage was as credit- 
able to him. as any of his after- 
efforts. He was at school at Rugby, 
a boy gaining a certain amount of 
distinction, and turning his thoughts 
to very different pursuits than that 
of the stage, his connection with 
which, it may well be supposed, 
won him no particular favour among 
a crowd of supercilious schoolboys. 
He had acted in various school plays 
with marked success ; but otherwise 
was conscious of no special faculty, 
and quite the reverse of any liking, 
for his father’s profession, which he 
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does not seem to have seen under 
any very favourable light. His in- 
tentions were to try for a schol- 
arship or exhibition to Oxford, and 
to go to the bar, the chosen vocation 
of so many young men; but a 
speedy period was put to these flat- 
tering dreams. The boy was not 
yet sixteen when the news fell upon 
him like a thunderbolt that his 
father was unable to pay his bills 
at Rugby, and was indeed on the 
edge of ruin. It is perhaps impos- 
sible that the older man, who had 
borne his share of those spurns 
which every struggling man must 
meet with in the world, should 
look back upon the premature deci- 
sion which bound him as a boy to 
a profession for which he had no 
special taste, without some lingering 
bitterness. His father, too willing 
to embrace the magnanimous offer 
which helped him over some part 
of his immediate difficulties, said, as 
was natural, the best that could be 
said for his own trade, even while 
slightly dissuading his son from en- 
tering upon it, as “it had been the 
wish of his life to see me at the bar.” 


“‘T was not then aware of the dis- 
tance between the two starting-points 
in life. My father was impressive in 
his conviction that the stage was a 
gentlemanly profession. My experi- 
ence has taught me, that whilst the 
’ Jaw, the Church, the army, and the 
navy give a man the rank of a gentle- 
man, on the stage that designation 
must be obtained in society (though 
the law and the court decline to recog- 
nise it) by the individual bearing. In 
other callings, the profession confers 
dignity on the initiated ; on the stage, 
the player must contribute respect to 
the exercise of his art. This truth, 
experienced too late, has given occasion 
to many moments of depression, many 
angry swellings ef the heart, many 
painful convictions of the uncertainty 
of my position. I was not aware in 


taking it that this step in life was a 
descent from that equality in which I 
had felt myself to stand with those of 
family and fortune, whom our educa- 
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tion had made my companions. I had ° 
to live to learn that an ignorant officer 
could refuse the satisfaction of a gentle- 
man on the ground that his appellant 
was a player; and that whilst any of 
those above-named vocations, whatever 
the private character, might be re- 
ceived at court, the privilege of ap- 
pearing in the sacred precincts was too 
exclusive for any, however distin- 
guished, on the stage.” 


We are not aware whether this 
restriction, which seems an unfair 
and scarcely warrantable stigma upon 
a respectable profession, still exists, 
but there can be no doubt that a 
gleam of bitter feeling shows in 
Macready’s mind. A little reflec- 
tion would have shown him that 
the other and still greater creating 
arts share the same disabilities, and 
that painters and authors, until they 
obtain the very highest level of their 
profession, are equally unacknow- 
ledged by society, and equally liable 
to feel themselves fallen from that 
equality with “those of family and 
fortune,” which exists in the Re- 
public of a great school. The re- 
solution, however, which the Rugby 
boy thus manfully took, was never 
departed from: and though he felt 
the drawbacks of the career which 
he thus accepted from the highest 
motives—without however in any 
sense of the word choosing it—he 
held by his decision. Other claims 
came in to confirm him in his adher- 
ence to the profession once adopted, 
and his future life centred in the 
theatre, for which he seems at first 
to have had almost a repugnance. 
In later years, when he _ records 
some infantine private theatricals of 
his children, he adds a pious God 
forbid ! that they should be tempted 
to follow him to the actual stage. 
But notwithstanding this absence of 
enthusiasm for it, he seems to have 


_set himself from the first day of his 


theatrical career to the most careful 
preparation for its duties—working 
as no stage-struck genius ever 
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worked to master all its mysteries, 
and to possess himself fully of the 
characters he represented. The 
elder Macready was in the better 
sense of the word a strolling mana- 
ger, moving about with his com- 
pany from one town to another— 
and in days when every country 
town of any size really supported 
and prized a theatre, a person any- 
thing but unimportant. His in- 
creasing difficulties, however, left 
the whole control of his theatres— 
for he seems frequently to have 
managed more than one at a time— 
for a short time in the hands of the 
sixteen-year-old neophyte; and 
thanks to the boy’s strenuous exer- 
tions, aided by other assistance, the 
pressure was speedily removed, and 
the usual round from Birmingham 
to Manchester, from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and back 
again to Bristol and the West of 
England, the “season” of one place 
succeeding that of another, was re- 
sumed in comparative comfort. 
Macready made his début at Bir- 
mingham at seventeen in the charac- 
ter of Romeo; and his account of 
this first appearance may, with 
some interest, be compared with 
a few of his last performances. 


“ My father, to whom of course I de- 
ferred, had selected Romeo for the char- 
acter of my début, and accordingly I was 
now in earnest work upon it. Frequent- 
ly in the course of my solitary attempts, 
the exclamation would escape me, ‘I can- 
not do it!’ and in some of my private 
rehearsals I heard the discouraging re- 
mark of my father, ‘That will not 
do,’ to damp my courage, and cast the 
gloomy shade of doubt on my exertions, 
Still, however, I persevered ; and as 
the time of making the desperate plunge 
5 ey my hopes were somewhat 
cheered by the encouragement of the 
lady who was rehearsing the part of 
Juliet with me [Mrs. Young, from 
Drury Lane Theatre], and my father’s 
admission of ‘ very great improvement.’ 
By dint of practice and repeated re- 
hearsals alone and with the other per- 
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formers, I had got by rote, as it were, 
every particular of place, gesture, feel- 
ing, and intonation, and well for me 
I did sv, for if it made my heart 
beat more quickly to read in the street 
playbills the announcement of ‘the 
part of Romeo by a young gentleman, 
his first appearance on any stage,’ the 
emotions I experienced in first crossing 
the stage, and coming forward in face 
of the lights and the applauding 
audience, were almost overpowering. 
There was a mist before my eyes—I 
seemed to see nothing of the dazzlin 
scene before me, and for. some time { 
was like an automaton moving in 
certain defined limits. I went mech- 
anically through the variations in 
which I had drilled myself, and it 
was not until the plaudits of the 
audience awoke me from the kind 
of waking dream in which I seemed 
to be moving that I gained my self- 
possession, and really entered into the 
spirit of the character, and, I may say, 
felt the passion I was to represent. 
Every round of applause acted like 
inspiration on me. I stood on air, 
because another being, a happier self ; 
and when the curtain fell at the con- 
clusion of the play, and the intimate 
friends and performers crowded on the 
stage to raise up the Juliet and myself, 
shaking my hand with. fervent con- 
gratulations, a lady asked me, ‘ Well, 
sir, how do you feel now? my 
boyish answer was without disguise, 
‘I feel as if I should like to act it all 
over again.’” 


Thirty years later, in the same 
place, we take at random, opening 
the book as it comes, another record, 
which, besides showing the differ- 
ence between the accomplished 
actor and the débutant, gives at the 
same time a characteristic glimpse of 
the musings recorded in this diary. 
This second extract is dated April 
1841, at which time he was forty- 
eight, and at the top of his pro- 
fession, a great London star, dazzling 
the provincial audiences, which so 
long before had dazzled him. 


“April 14th.—I tried to act Rich- 
elieu here, and did my best with a com- 
pany that would paralyse a Hercules, 
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The house was enormous. I went 
forward to a call I could not evade— 
but reluctantly. I have not had time 
to think before of my early days here. 
As I returned to the hotel, I looked for 
the house where I passed many days 
of my boyhood. . . . How much 
of chance there is in life; yet how 
much more is there in conduct than in 
fortune! Of that I am sure, and I 
only quarrel with my imperfect educa- 
tion, and the painful consequences of 
a faulty example. April 15th.—Acted 
Virginius with care and pains, and, 
I thought, in some parts, well. The 
audience seemed interested, but did 
not applaud with the fervency they 
used to do. They called determinedly, 
and I went reluctantly ; was well re- 
ceived. . . . In thinking over the 
very few occasions left me in my life 
to repeat my visit here, I fell into a 
train of thought in which the question 
of the actual value of my life as to my in- 
dividual personal enjoyments came 
palpably before me. My children are 
my life. My ruminations led me to see, 
in my mind’seye,my own body stretched 
out in its stiff and yellow coldness, my 
shrunken rigid face, and the whole pic- 
ture of shrouded death in my own per- 
son. It brought that blessed and 
lovely child . . . to my mind, whose 
death has very much loosened the sort 
of bond of instinct that held me to life. 
I feel now, in dying, I shall have some- 
thing to goto. Plymouth, April 26th.— 
Acted Macbeth in my very best manner, 
positively improving several passages, 
but sustaining the character in a most 
satisfactory manner. ‘J'ai été la per- 
sonnage ,’ this was felt by the audience, 
They called for me, and received me 
most cordially. ... I have improved 
Macbeth. The general tone of the 
character was lofty, manly, or, indeed, 
as it should be, heroic, that of one living 
to command. The whole view of the 
character was constantly in sight—the 
grief, the care, the doubt, were not that 
of a weak person, but of a strong mind 
and of astrong man. The manner of 
executing the command to the witches, 
and the effect upon myself of their 
vanishing, was justly hit off. I marked 
the cause. The energy was never 
slackened—the great secret. A novel 
effect I thought good, of restlessness, 
and an uneasy effort to appear un- 
embarrassed before Banquo previous 
to the murder. The banquet was im- 
proved in its forced hilarity of tone— 


the scene with the physician very 
much so. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful performances of Macbeth I ever 


gave.” 


This mixture of close self-criti- 
cism and dispassionate self-approval 
with thoughts of the gravest charac- 
ter intermixed, as the actor comes 
and goes from the theatre, gives us 
a curious picture, and one very 
different from the conventional 
ideal. It is not often, however, 
that Macready is so pleased with 
himself as on this successful night. 
A few days later he complains of hav- 
ing,“ put himself out” of Macbeth. 
“ Inspirited by the audience, made 
every effort, but it was all effort. I 
could not revive the Plymouth feel- 
ings»——” In these vicissitudes he 
spent his life, never to the end of 
his career being permanently satis- 
fied with himself, or able to control 
a thrill of excitement, half panic, 
when he saw his name on the play- 
bills !—a most singular instance of 
susceptibility. He retired from the 
stage in the year 1851, being then 
58, amid such universal flattery of 
applause as few men ever earn, 
and with the satisfaction of feeling 
that he acted his very best as he 
went over in succession all his great 
characters; and retired to Sherborne 
to end his life and educate his sons 
in quiet. The pretty romantic 
episode of his marriage we have not 
touched upon, but it is given with 
much simplicity and _ tenderness, 
and forms an idyllic chapter in his 
life. At Sherborne he lived several 
years, and there lost his wife and 
several of his children, Some time 
later he made a second marriage, 
and removing to Cheltenham, lin- 
gered through the weary years till 
he had reached fourscore, when 
he died, joining in the grave 
at Kensal Green, to which he 
records so many visits, five child- 
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ren, besides the wife and sister 
who had been the companions of 
his life. Two others, who had also 
preceded him out of the world, lay 
one in India, another under the sea. 
The slow years, indeed, had been 
trouble and sorrow to the man who 
had said, “My children are m 
life.” Strange that long life should 
be so generally prized and longed 
for! How melancholy that last dim 
chapter, full of records of death and 
separation, is ! 

Such records as those we have 
been discussing—records of indi- 
vidual life, serious, full of many lab- 
ours, and ending amid many sha- 
dows, belong to the graver side of 
literature; but the lively travel- 
book, rippling along, in its easy 
rambling narrative, like a shallow 
brook over the stones, which con- 
veys to us Mr. Hugh Rose’s im- 
pressions of Spain, is of lighter 
mettle.* We do not venture to 
assert that the reader will get 
much solid information out of it, 
though the author evidently and 
sincerely believes that he is teach- 
ing us a great deal that is- per- 
fectly new; but he will find at 
least a quantity of easy read- 
ing, with some picturesqueness of 
detail, and brightness of diffusive 
description. Spain is so _ little 
known, and has suffered so little 
invasion by the ordinary tourist, 
that even a superficial account of its 
peculiar scenery, physical and moral, 
is not unwelcome. Mr. Rose, in his 
position as English chaplain in a 
mining town, has had unusual facili- 
ties for observing a very primitive 
portion of the country, and a class 
of “which few people have taken 
much notice; and though he has 
not gone very deep down, he has 
mastered the bright and sunshiny 
surface of Andalusia, with its light- 
hearted population, its wild and 
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picturesque scenery, its dust, its 
mud, its insouciance, and its friend- 
liness. Our ideas of Spain centre 
chiefly in bullfights, in matadors, in 
mantillas, in black eyes and guitars 
and orange-trees, varied by indis- 
tinct notions of a pronunciamento 
and of a chronic state of warfare, 
never coming to very much on one 
side or the other. We know it is 
true that there are, as in other 
places, not only noble old towns 
with fine cathedrals and fine pic- 
tures, but also villages and labour- 
ing people, and some kind of in- 
dustry; but the notion of a Black 
Country does not consist with any- 
thing we know or have ever heard of 
in connection with that land of sun- 
shine. The title indeed does not 
seem to be particularly appropriate, 
for except when immediately within 
the smoke of the smelting works, blue 
skies and broad surrounding plains 
of undisturbed country seem to en- 
circle the mines; and the miner in 
most cases appears to live at a suffici- 
ent distance from his work to escape 
the constant cloud which blots out 
skies and fields in that Pandemonium 
of the Western Midland counties, 
which impresses the traveller even in 
a rapid railway journey by its visible 
pall. The miner whose path in the 
eatly morning is lined by the gay 
little stalls of coffee-sellers and the 
frittature that he loves, and who 
comes home in the evening to sit at 
his open door with all his neigh- 
bours round him, singing country 
ditties ‘to the tinkle of his guitar, 
does not convey to us the idea of 
a very hard-worked or oppressed 
labourer. He has, it is true, all the 
special dangers of his trade to en- 
counter, the “lead colic” which 
kills so many at an early age, and 
all the other diseases that haunt a 
mining population; but hard as his 
underground work may be, it has 
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its alleviations in the cheerfulness 
of morning and evening. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the town 
into which the vicinity of the 
mines has forced a much greater 
population than it ought to have :— 


‘‘Here is a typical mining town. 
It is on the outskirts of the wild range 
of the Sierra Morena, It stands on 
the genily declining slope of a hill. 
Around it stretch plains of tawny sand, 
covered in spring with green crops of 
barley, broad-beans, and coarse wheat, 
belted in with olive groves, their dusky 
stunted trees enclosed in crumbling 
stone walls, each enclosure having a 
small dark round shanty—the ‘lodge’ 
of the olive guard in its midst. 

“The town is old, as many a frag- 
ment of crumbling Roman or Moorish 
masonry will show. It was built 
originally for some eight thousand 
people, and now at least forty thousand 
are packed within its walls literally 
‘like herrings in a barrel.’ The 
town is not Moorish, for the Moors 
knew well how to build the houses 
high, and with courtyards or patios for 
coolness within doors, the high wall on 
either side of the narrow street pre- 
cluding the rays of the tropical sun 
from ever looking uponthem. .. . 
The houses of the mining town are, at 
least a great proportion of them, of 
Spanish design, and consist of a one- 
storied building, made of the huge 
thick blocks of granite in which the 
lead usually is found, with very small 
iron - caged windows without glass ; 
others of modern and wholly different 
architecture have sprung up in a thick 
and growing crop all around and 
among them. The streets are not 
paved as a rule, but have been pitched 
at some remote period. In the summer 
droughts, the loose stones roll about 
and yield to your tread, often giving 
horse or man a nasty fall; in the win- 
ter, the water stands in pools six inches 
deep, and streams of water rush during 
the tropic rains down the streets. Open 
drains abound in the suburbs ; here is 
a long sluggish black stream which 
flows from the ‘ washing grounds’ of 
the servants on the hill just above the 
town ; it once was soap-suds, but has 
lost its beauty now. You never would 
believe that inky fluid had made 
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your linen clean, As you approach 
the streets towards the suburbs, they, 
hitherto narrow and pitched, are broad, 
straggling, and of the natural soil ; that 
is, in summer six inches of dust, which 
the slightest wind whirls into your 
face in dense and blinding clouds ; 
in winter, six inches of deep black 
mud. Here and there it is ‘being 
mended ;’ that is, huge heaps of gran- 
ite are being carried to the worst places 
in panniers on donkey-back (the refuse 
of the masons), and are shot down into 
the mud or pools of inky water un- 
broken. Great, many, and loud are 
the curses of the muleteer: the road- 
mender, the saints, his beast, his kin 
(‘ sangre,’ literally blood), all come in 
for a share of his curses, 

“T have seen these roads, on the 
outskirts of the town, sometimes well- 
nigh impassable for man or horse ; 
only a donkey could be trusted to pick 
his way over the stones and through 
the pools of black, stinking mud. From 
these latter sometimes even a sensitive 
donkey will recoil with a face of hor- 
ror, and shut his brown eyes if he 
must take the plunge.” 


This does not seem a very comfort- 
able dwelling-place; but even such 
a town acquires a lively aspect in 
the evening, when the men have 
come home across the dusty plain 
from their work underground. 


‘‘In a rough way by far the greater pro- 
portion of them are musical, especially 
among the lower orders. The guitaris 
the favourite instrument, and hundreds 
of the men play upon it, or at least get 
a few notes out of it. But let me de- 
scribe to you the sort of music itis. 
We are passing down the quarter 
inhabited chiefly by miners, rough 
labourers who tramp from place to 
place for work. In some streets every 
room of every house contains at night 
from seven to ten of these poor fellows, 
who wrap themselves in their mahtas 
(large warm rugs) without undressing, 
and so get their repose. All down the 
street you hear the tinklings of guitars : 
every door is open, and you will be 
warmly welcomed if you enter to join 
the circle of twenty and thirty who 
are sitting, some outside the room in 
the street, some within, doing nothing 
but smoking their usual little paper 
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cigarillos, and listening to the music. 
One miner is now holding forth, 
There is very little air in what he sings, 
none at all in what he is playing ; all 
that comes from his guitar is ‘tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle,’ the same nete struck 
over and over again very quickly. It 
is an accompaniment or relief to his 
voice, and nothing more. As for his 
song, it is nothing but a wild loud 
ditty ; the words are childish, but full 
of love— ; 


‘Black her eyes are, 
And rich her hair ; 

Chaste is my girl, 
And very fair.? 


And so on. At the end of each 
verse the man raises his voice in a 
series of rising and falling cadences 
several times repeated. The Spaniards 
will sit listening to this till midnight.” 


In this pleasant and easy way 
Mr. Rose gives a good many agree- 
able pictures ; and his book, we do 
not doubt, will enliven and diversify 
the reading of many of those steady 
followers of literature who object 
to novels, but yet retain a natural 
craving for something amusing to 
lighten their heavier lore, He is 
throughout so pleased with the 
scene and his description of it, and 
with himself and his companions, 
that he proves a cheery guide across 
the Campo, where all is wild and 
primitive, and through the rough 
streets he describes. 

We have spoken of people who 
object to novels, and we did not 
mean, we acknowledge, to pay any 
compliment to their judgment by 
the description. But, on second 
thoughts, we retract the injurious 
thought. We have not ourselves 
recovered, nor do we hope soon to 
recover, from the stream of novels 
which kind hands poured upon us 
to shorten the hours of a recent 
illness, Ye gods! what folly, what 
inanity, what false views of life, 
what incompetence to form any view 
of life at all, what hideous travesty 
of human experiences, were in these 
productions ! That so many people 
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should exist within the narrow 
limits of this island capable of writ- 
ing so ill is a most serious thought. 
It reaches the length, if not of a 
danger to the State, at least of a 
threatening and ever increasing 
peril to the sanity of the State’s 
subjects, If so much folly could 
be organised and made to work 
in unison, a work which happi- 
ly seems impossible, what earth- 
works and bulwarks could those 
of us who retain our senses find 
to shelter ourselves in? The 
idea is too terrible for more than a 
passing mention. Fortunately folly 
will not allow itself to be organised 
or guided, else the fools must long 
ago have gained command of every- 
thing. As it is, they have gained 
some fatal mastery over the lesser 
publishers, to an extent appalling 
to think of. We are disposed to 
be a little lenient to those which 
have feminine names on the title- 
pages, for there can be no doubt 
that quantities of women able to 
read and write have very little to 
do, and no way to earn a little 
pocket - money; so that their 
attempts in this line may be ex- 
cused at least. But a male appel- 
lation drives us wild. What? a 
man! who could learn to make 
shoes or at least cobble them ; who 
could be a draper’s assistant ; who 
could, best of all, ‘list for a soldier, 
and do something which is really 
wanted ! that he should choose in- 
stead to drivel out his fifty chap- 
ters of inanity and caricature his 
kind, is more than flesh and blood 
can endure. Reluctantly we allow to 
such writers as the author of ‘ At 
Her Mercy’ a kind of right to 
make novels for which he has some 
faculty as an ornamental art, in the 
hope that in the intervals of his 
days he does something better. 
But we do not allow it at all to the 
writer who calls his book ‘ Innocent 
as a Baby,’ and who would be in- 
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finitely better employed were he 
cobbling or tailoring or growing 
honest grain or even cabbages for 
somebody’s use. When Miss or 
Mrs. So-and-so does it, we are 
sorry that she should make such an 
exhibition of herself, but yet can 
understand how, with not much 
else to do, this way of using super- 
fluous energy is advantageous to the 
performer, or that she thinks it is. 
But the men! and we want sol- 
diers, everybody says. Why does not 
Mr, Disraeli gui se connait in novels 
bring in a bill that every able-bodied 
man found concocting one, shall 
(unless he can plead genius, which 
should be at once received as sufli- 
cient to quash every accusation 
against him) be at once drafted 
into a line regiment, and made to 
serve his country in an honest way ? 
It would be a gain to the army ; 
and what an unmeasurable boon it 
would be to the critics, and to every 
subscriber to Mudie’s who has any 
regard for his own sanity! We 
almost wonder indeed that a first- 
class subscription to that extraordi- 
nary condensation of circulating 
libraries should not be considered 
as in some degree accounting for the 
melancholy vapours, getting now 
and then the length of madness, 
which is so much more general a 
complaint now than it used to be. 
Overwork, people say ; might it not 
be over-novels—too much trashy 
reading, insipid stories, and foolish 
“leaders,” and silly literature alto- 
gether? The Commissioners in 
Lunacy might, we think, with profit, 
give a little of their attention to this 
important subject. The way in 
which the public allows itself to be 
led by the nose in these matters is 
as wonderful as anything we know. 
Not very long ago a clever but very 
artificial novel was blown up into 
the sky by the epticn of some 
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rash critic that it was written by 
George Eliot—a suggestion which, 
without deceiving any competent 
judge, gave a fictitious popularity 
to the work, and to the unfortunate 
writer a hapless impulse to imita- 
tion, the strain and pain of which 
reacted most unfavourably upon the 
latter part of his book. And in ab- 
solute contrast to this mistake, has 
not a very well known writer, with 
a very marked style of her own—for 
to be so frankly and good-humour- 
edly vulgar as Mrs. Henry Wood, is 
not given to many professors of 
literature—imposed upon the world 
and the press a collection of weak 
and maudlin Sunday-school stories, 
which, under the name of ‘Johnny 
Ludlow,’ have gained for themselves 
a certain reputation as the work of 
a new writer ? Thus we let ourselves 
be hoodwinked calmly, and with 
meekness consume the food, be it 
sweet grass or harsh thistle, ’ which 
Mr. Mudie holds out to us, ‘The 
subordination of the diner to the 
cook who provides his bill of fare, 
was never more complete, 

Here is one novel,* however,which, 
with many faults, has a glimmer 
of genius about its every page, which 
at once enchants and tantalises the 
reader. Why will Mr. Macdonald 
make all his characters, almost. with- 
out exception, talk such painfully 
broad Scotch ? Scotch to the finger- 
tips, and loving dearly our vernacu- 
lar, we yet feel it necessary to pro- 
test against the Aberdeen-awa’ dial- 
ect (is it not Aberdeen?) which 
bewilders even ourselves now and 
then, and which must be almost 
impossible to an Englishman. So 
many beautiful thoughts, tender, 
and delicate, and true, must be 
obscured to the reader by this ob- 
stinate purism, that we fecl angry, 
disappointed, and impatient at the 
author’s ee 3 in this mis- 
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taken away. It is something like 
the elaborate Orientalism of the 
saw, and even the shavings, in Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s picture of the 
“ Shadow of Death,” a picture which 
is false at once to art and nature in 
its tremendous strain after truth, 2.e., 
fact, a very different and much 
lesser thing than real verity. Why 
should we care to look upon saws 
and shavings if it were given us to 
see the Christ? And what do we 
care for the exact wards, or rather 
breakings up and riddlings of words, 
used in a northern village when we 


have once got a glimpse of the in- 


sight and power in them, the poctry 
and wisdom that make themselves 
felt through the veil? It is poor 
art, and not truth at all, to insist 
upon this desperate accuracy. Sir 
Walter’s Scotch was never like this. 
It preserved all the idiomatic fra- 
grance, the character and individu- 
ality of the language, without in- 
sisting upon any local vulgarism. 
There is nothing in it that a man 
from Dumfries or from Perth might 
not have spoken, but little of the 
special tones which distinguish the 
two from each other. The writer 
remembers distinguishing a man as 
from Annandale, because he pointed 
out a house at a distance as “ sit- 
ting” among the trees. Sir Walter 
would have found it quite unneces- 
sary in print to make his Annandale 
man use this word: Mr. Macdonald 
would carefully and painfully pre- 
vent him from ever employing any 
other. For what use? such close 
adherence to the actual is in its 
way an affectation, and must 
injure the works which are so ob- 
stinate in their use of provincial 
dialects as distinguished from the 
wider language. All Mr. Mac- 
donald’s personages, except the 
Marquis and Lady Florimel, use 
this dialect, and use it almost 
without distinction; Miss Horne, 


a minister’s daughter and gentle- 
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woman in her way, being quite as 
“broad” as the fishwives ; and this, 
we think, is again a mistake. : 
We may as well make a clean 
breast of all our objections at once, 
and say that the plot of ‘ Malcolm’ 
is about as poor asa plot could be— 
badly conceived and worse put to- 
gether, and with no rationality 
whatever to recommend it. A 
foundling who turns out to be a 
marquis, but will not accept his 
rank; a husband so easily convinced 
of the death of his wife and child 
as to let the one break her heart 
slowly through twenty years of 
misery within reach of him, and 
the other become his servant with- 
out a suspicion or inquiry; a 
broken-hearted wife who, through- 
out all these’ twenty years, has 
lived with an old relative who 
loved her dearly, without ever 
breathing a word of her troubles 
into that sympathetic ear. All this 
might pass muster in the foolish 
novels we have been talking of, but 
is unworthy of Mr. Macdonald ; and 
the mystery which could have been 
so easily cleared up at any moment, 
with all the witnesses within reach 
and everything handy, is in such 
utter contrast to the perfectly 
manly, simpie character of Mal- 
colm himself, and his absolute 
superiority to all the foolish frauds 
that abound in novels, that we feel 
its unreasonableness all the more. 
The young man’s instinctive rejec- 
tion of everything false, and the 
manly honesty and independence 
that mingle with his perfect friendly 
humble-mindedness, and readiness 
to serve his master in any way that 
is wanted, is admirably done, and 
the hero is made really the central 
figure in the book and the most in- 
teresting—a thing which very few 
novelists succeed in doing. Mr. 
Macdonald has the power of setting 
before us a man, -young and endow- 
ed with all poetic gifts, without 








either elevating him above our sym- 
pathies, or purchasing our regard by 
‘ the addition of peccadilloes which 
weaken his character and ideal— 
and this is a very rare power. From 
Shakespeare downwards the first 
gentleman has been a great trouble 
to his creator, and the failures in 
making anything worthy out of this 
individual are almost as many as 
the writers who have tried their 
skill upon him. Mr. Macdonald 
eases the difficulty certainly by 
making his hero a fisher youth, 
with the free habit of speech and 


possibility of action which belongs * 


to that class; but at the same time 
he makes us so well aware of the 
greater capabilities in Malcolm’s 
nature, and shows the true superi- 
ority of a fine mind and good heart 
to all adventitious distinctions, that 
his hero is a real hero, fully occupy- 
ing the foreground and justifying 
his election to the chief place and 
chief interest in the tale. 

But the reader who knows Mr. 
Macdonald’s works will not require 
to be told how many beautiful bits, 
without too much to do with the 
story— pure crystals, reflecting a 
hundred delicate prismatic gleams 
of poetry and thought, are to be 
found in this book, as in all his other 
productions. We will quote but 
one, which is so full of the visionary 
gleam, the light that never was on 
sea or land, that it almost recon- 
ciles us to the extremely incoherent 
and somewhat monotonous figure of 
the mad laird, a half idiot, half 
poet, who wanders about the country 
lamenting, with wearisome iteration, 
“T dinna ken whaur I came frae,” 
yet at other moments can muse as 
follows. This poor creature is being 
hunted from place to place by the 
keepers of a madhouse, in which his 
mother, a most theatrical and ab- 
surd person, wishes to shut him up, 
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and has escaped in the evening to 
the seashore with a child who is his 
chief friend and counsellor. 


««* Phemy, I dinna ken whaur I came 
frae.’ 

‘** Hoot, laird ! ye ken weel eneuch ; 
ye cam frae Go-od,’ answered Phemy, 
lengthening out the word with solemn 
utterance. 

“The laird did not reply, and again 
the night closed around them, and the 
sea hushed at their hearts. But a soft 
light air began to breathe from the 
south, and it waked the laird to more 
active thought. 

“«*Gien he would but come oot and 
show himsel’,’ he said. ‘What for 
disna he come oot?’ 

‘«* Wha wad ye hae come oot?’ said 
Phemy, ° 

‘** Ye ken wha, weel eneuch. They 
say he’s a’ gate at ance ; just hearken. 
What for will he aye bide in and never 
come out and lat a puir body see 
him ! 

‘* The speech was broken inte pauses 
filled by the hush rather than noise 
of the tide, and the odour-like wander- 
ing of the soft air in the convolutions 
of their ears, 

“«The lown wind maun be his 
breath, sae quaiet! He’s no hurryin’ 
himsel the nicht. There’s never nae- 
body rins after him. Eh, Phemy! I 
jist thought he was gauin’ to speyk !’ 

‘This last exclamation he uttered in 
a whisper as the louder gush of a great 
tide-pulse died away on the shore. 

“*DLuik, Phemy, luik !’ he resumed. 
‘Luik out yonner. Dinna ye see 
something ’at micht grow to some- 
thing ? 

‘« His eyes were fixed on a faint spot 
of steely blue out on the sea not far 
from the horizon. It was hard to 
account for with such a sky overhead, 
wherein was no lighter part to be seen 
that might be reflected in the water 
below; but neither of the beholders 
was troubled about its cause ; there it 
glimmered on in the dimness of the 
wide night—a cold faint splash of 
blue-grey. 

«««T dinna think muckle of that, sir,’ 
said Phemy. 

“ «Tt might be the mark of the sole o’ 
his fut, though,’ said the laird. ‘He 
micht hae jist settin’t doon, and the 
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watter hae lowed up about it, and the 
low no be willing to gang oot. Luik 
sharp, Phemy; there may come 
anither at the neist stride—anither 
foot-mark. Luik ye that gait and I'll 
luik this. What for willna he come 
oot? The lift maun be full o’ him, and 
I’m hungert for a sicht o’ him. Gin 
ye see onything, Phemy, cry oot.’ 

‘«* What will I say ?’ asked Phemy. 

“<«Cry, Father o’ lichts!’ answered 
the laird. 

“* Will he hear to that, div ye think, 
sir?’ 

“«Whakens? He micht just turn 
his heid ; and ae luik wad sair me for 
a hunner year.’ 

“*T’s cry gain I see onything,’ said 
Phemy. 

‘* As they sat watching by degrees, 
the laird’s thought swerved a little. 
His gaze had fixed on the northern 
horizon, where, as if on the outer 
threshold of some mighty door, long 
low clouds, with varied suggestion of 
recumbent animal forms, had stretched 
themselves, like creatures of the chase, 
watching for their lord to issue. 

““* Maybe he’s no out o’ the hoose 
yet,’ he said ; ‘surely it canna be but 
he comes oot ilka night. He wad 
never hae made sic a sicht o’ bonny 
things to lat them lie without onybody 
to gaither them. And there’s nae ill 
folk furth at this time o’ nicht to mak 
an oogly din, or disturb him with the 
sicht o’ them, He must come oot in 
the quaiet o’ the nicht or else what’s 
a’ for? Ay, he keeps the nicht to 
himsel’, and lea’s the day to us. 
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That'll be what the deep sleep falls 
upon men for, dootless—to haud them 
oot o’ his gait. Eh! I wuss he wad 
come oot whun I was by! I micht get 
aglimp o’ him. Maybe he wad take 
the hump aff me, and set things in 
order in my heid, and mak me like 
ither fowk. Eh me! that wad be gran ! 
Naebody wad daur to touch me syne. 
Eh, Michty! come oot! Father o’ 
lichts ! Father o’ lichts!’” 


The critic is somewhat harshly 
treated whose mouth is stopped 
when he has just opened it to find 
fault, by so beautiful an expression 
of the yearning wistfulness of nature, 
looking in perpetual longing hope 
yet despondency for the God who 
will not show Himself. We for- 
get that we were saying some- 
thing very disagreeable about the 
mad laird and his mother; but 
all the same Mr. Macdonald should 
not make such impossible people. 
The two bad women of the story 
are monsters of aimless and pur- 
poseless iniquity. The author, it 
is evident, does not know what 
kind of creatures very wicked women 
are, and why should he attempt to 
draw them? Melodrama is not for 
him, and we do not willingly accept 
it at his hands. 
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THE CHINA WAR OF 1860: 


Tue recent death of the distin- 
guished writer gives a more per- 
sonal interest to this second series of 
selections from his private journals, 
It comes scarcely within the scope 
of our notice to attempt even the 
slightest outline of Sir Hope Grant’s 
biography, were we in possession of 
the indispensable materials. But 
we should feel ourselves wanting in 
respect to his memory, as assuredly 
we should fail in doing justice to 
the work before us, if we did not 
revert to the light thrown on -his 
character in the earlier volume of 
‘Incidents in the Sepoy War.’ 
Without going beyond the one 
volume and the other, we have Sir 
Hope presenting himself to us with 
a frank unconsciousness, as_ the 
ideal of the class of officer that has 
made the reputation of the Eng- 
lish army— men whose’ strong 
military instincts supplement de- 
ficiencies in scientific training— 
who may be confidently counted 
upon in great emergencies to re- 
deem the consequences of official 
blundering and popular indiffer- 
ence; whose soldier-like qualities, 
in short, supply the most plausible 
of arguments in favour of a “ happy- 
go-lucky” system of administration. 
The chivalry of men of the type 
may be relied upon as surely as 
their courage. Their solid  quali- 
ties serve their country better than 
those that are more showy, Strong 
good sense, unflinching resolution, 
and a readiness to accept at a mo- 
ment’s notice all the responsibilities 
of a momentous decision, go far to 
supply the place of brilliant mili- 
tary genius. Soldiers to the back- 
bone, and animated by a martial 
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SIR HOPE GRANT. 


spirit that blazes out in moments of 
crisis, though habitually it half con- 
ceals itself under studied calmness 
of demeanour, they have the gift of 
inspiriting comrades who under- 
stand and sympathise with them ; 
of persuading their men to follow 
through charges like that which 
carried the Russian batteries at 
Balaklava .or swept the open 
plains of India of the hosts of 
mutineers we had armed and 
drilled. The cadet of an old Perth- 
shire family, Sir Hope Grant 
received his first commission at the 
age of eighteen. It was in 1826 
that he joined the 9th Royal Lan- 
cers, and for thirty-two years he 
stuck to the corps. In 1857 the 
outbreak of the Mutiny found him 
commanding the regiment at Um- 
ballah; in the following year he 
was gazetted Major-General “ for 
distinguished services;” but in 
1865 ‘he renewed his connection 
with the 9th as colonel, being re- 
appointed to the regiment. He 
mentions gratefully in the ‘ Incidents 
in the Sepoy War,’ apropos to the 
arrival of the present Sir David 
Baird on the staff of Sir Colin 
Campbell, that be was indebted to 
Sir David’s father for his start in 
life and the successes of his subse- 
quent career, The suppression of 
the Mutiny was by no means the 
first fighting he had seen in the 
East. Inu 1841 he had accompanied 
Lord Salton to China as Brigade- 
Major; he received a Companion- 
ship of the Bath for his behaviour 
at the taking of Chinkiang-foo, and 
at the landing before Nankin ; but 
when his chief sailed for home, 
Grant rejoined his regiment in 
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India. He was present at most of 
the important actions in the Punjaub 
—at Sobraon, Chillianwala, Goo- 
jerat; and was gazetted Lieut.-Col- 
onel in recompense: and it was 
probably his distinguished conduct 
against them in the field that gained 
him the regard and devotion of 
those fiery Sikh Lancers, whom he 
handled with such effect against the 
Sepoys. 

After reading the journals written 
during the Mutiny, we feel that we 
not only know much of the man, 
but we are conscious of a growing 
personal attachment to him. If we 
admire him as a brave soldier and 
dashing leader, it is certainly not 
that he sounds his own trumpet. 
He speaks often of others and sel- 
dom of himself, at least when 1t is 
a question of honour and glory; 
but his very silence is significant. 
We hear much of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell and Havelock, of Outram and 
Laurence, Neill and Archdale Wil- 
son, but very rarely of Brigadier 
Grant. With simple vigour he 
describes some desperate hand-to- 
hand affair where the English 
troopers were entangled in enclosures 
and surrounded by swarms of hostile 
horsemen — how this officer was 
dismounted and saved by some deed 
of heroism—how this private soldier 
won the Victoria Cross, and that 
other one deserved it.. But it only 
oceurs to us incidentally that Col. 
Grant himself must have been in 
the thick of it all, observing coolly 
among the carabine-shots and gleam- 
ing sabre-blades. Now and then, 
it is true, he relates some adventure 
of his own, or records some hair- 
breadth escape with manly frank- 
ness, because he has to discharge a 
debt of gratitude to some friend or 
follower. And then we find out 


how his troopers regarded him, and 
realise what a rare gift he must 
have had of attaching even men of 
Nothing but the high- 


alien races, 
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“est order of courage united to a 


winning friendliness of manner could 
have established such a hold on the 
affections of his native orderlies 
as is shown in the following in- 
cident—one of a few which we 
venture to recall. In the assault 
on Delhi he finds himself “in 
rather an awkward predicament, 
unhorsed, surrounded by the ene- 
my, and, owing to the darkness, 
ignorant in which direction to 
proceed,” when Rooper Khan rides 
up to him and offers him his horse, 
observing, “it is your only chance 
of safety.” Rooper Khan had been 
one of the few “ faithful among the 
faithless found,” in a regiment of 
irregular horse that had mutinied. 
Grant, as we should have expected, 
declined to buy his life at the 
price of the orderly’s ; but laying hold 
of the tail of the trooper’s horse, is 
happily dragged out of the press. 
Two Europeans of his own lancers . 
showed similar devotion immediate- 
ly afterwards, One of them had bis 
horse killed under him at the same 
moment that the Colonel lost his 
own, when the other, “seeing me- 
dismounted in the midst of the foe, 
earnestly besought me to take his 
charger.” Always thoughtful and 
ready to do a kindness, his genial’ 
bearing and considerate behaviour 
firmly attached his officers and staff. 
Lieutenant Anson presents himself, 
having received an appointment as 
aide-de-camp. Grant likes the young. 
man’s looks, but sees he is some- 
what diffident, and ill at ease: so 
he stoops to draw a bottle of Bass. 
from under the bed, administers a 
glass of it with a cheery word and. 
smile, and thenceforward the Briga- 
dier and his aide-de-camp are the 
best friends in the world. Yet he. 
can be stern and severe when disci- 
pline requires it. A party of the 
53d have broken loose, and are busy 
looting a village; he has a dozen of ° 
the mauraders tied up and flogged 








on the spot; but notwithstanding * 
those “ degrading effects of the lash,” 
that we have heard so much of, these 
wild Irish bear him no grudge, and 
assuredly were not spoiled for soldiers. 
“Take care of your backs, boys—here 
comes the Provost-Marshal ;” they 
used to observe pleasantly when they 
saw the disciplinarian approaching. 
A thoroughly Christian soldier, who, 
had he lived with Spenser’s Red 
Cross Knight, might with him have 
carried everywhere on his shield 
“the dear remembrance of his bleed- 
ing Lord,” he never obtrudes his 
piety even in his journals. But no 
more does he avoid the subject, nor 
is there possibility of mistaking the 
predominating tone of his mind: 
witness his recognition of a direct in- 
terposition of Providence when a 
heavy rainfall balked a contemplat- 
ed attack of the enemy, by leaving 
the English intrenchments dry as 
Gideon’s fleece, while all the country 
around was wringing wet; or when 
the occupation of Peh-tang passed 
over without the conflagration he 
hourly expected; his remark on 
the death of Havelock, and his 
last leave-taking of Nicholson. We 
‘learn how thoroughly he had the con- 
fidence of his superiors, not only 
by despatches from his old comrade 
Lord Clyde, from Sydney Herbert, 


and others, but by the circumstances 


of the edvance for the relief of Luck- 
now, when Lord Clyde, then Sir 


‘Colin, left him in charge, although 


himself accompanying the column. 
We remark his quick military intel- 
ligence and his readiness to volun- 
teer for responsibility on occasion, 
by advising’ beyond his immediate 
province ; as when he saved a bridge 


condemned to be blown up by the 


Commander-in-Chief, and galloped 


-off in the burning atmosphere to 


make sure that the counter-order ar- 


rived intime. As for his chivalrous 


tenderness of heart, we have him 
reining up in the jungle by the de- 
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serted wife and children of one of 
these mutinous sepoys he was hotly 
pursuing, and seeing personally to the 
unhappy family being bestowed in 
a dooly and sent comfortably to the 
rear, At Lucknow he is busy among 
the women he finds in the Resi- 
dency, agitated as they were by the 
arrival of the long-expected deliver- 
ance, at a time when the leader of 
the relieving force might well have 
been excused from these personal at- 
tentions. There is something at 
once touching and amusing in the 
notion of the dignified General fresh 
from the field of victory, charged by 
an exigeante lady to whom he had 
tendered his services, with the com- 
mission of going in quest of a certain 
cheese known to exist in the Resi- 
dency, and making interest for a 
morsel of it. Sir Hope hunted up the 
civilian who possessed the treasure, 
and then good- -humouredly entered 
upon a series of wanderings through 
the buildings in search of the in- 
valid to whom the odd specific was 
to be administered. 

We have reverted to the ‘ Inci- 
dents in the Sepoy War,’ selecting 
from them almost at random, because, 
as we said, they show the man 
himself more characteristically than 
the later volume. For ‘The China 
War’ necessarily partakes somewhat 
less of the nature of personal narra- 
tive, while it carries us among scenes 
that are less thrilling in their excite- 
ment. Though there was some hard 
fighting in China, it only came in 
the ordinary course of what was a 
smooth and highly successfal cam- 
paign. There were no flying ad- 
vances through a plurality of hostile 
armies ; no leaving Jong communi- 
cations to take care of themselves ; 
no onslaughts on vast fortified en- 
ceintes with handfuls of men that 
the garrison might have swallowed. 
In China, Sir Hope was exalted 
above the comrades he used to mix 
more familiarly with ; he was isolated 
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from them in the more serene at- 
mosphere of supreme command, and 
the dashing leader of light dragoons 
was bound to see to the safety of 
his person. But for that very 
reason, if this second work is the 
less sensational, if it abounds less 
in personal anecdote and gossip, 
it is decidedly more valuable and 
instructive ; while we shall find it 
very far from deficient either in 
picturesque or humorous features. 
Sir Hope writes with the authority 
of its author on the campaign he 
directed himself to its fortunate con- 
clusion. He dwells, though lightly, 
on the anxieties inseparable from 
his high command, anxieties that 
often were magnified into cares, since 
a foreign and independent general 
had to be consulted at every step. 
He tells the true story of certain 
important differences of opinion, 
regarding which it was only wisdom 
to preserve silence at the time. He 
gives us his ideas as a veteran 
officer—indirectly—on the relative 
merits of the French soldiers and 
our own; and finally, the captured 
Chinese despatches included in the 
volume, offer us some strange and 
suggestive glimpses at the inner 
machinery of the Celestial adminis- 
tration. 

Reading this second volume, we 
are more persuaded than ever that 
Captain Knollys had an admirable 
idea, when he prevailed upon Sir 
Hope Grant to consent to the publi- 
cation of his Journals. It is obvious 
that there can be no safer or more 
precious materials for military his- 
tory than the notes that an officer 
in high command has jotted down 
from day to day, purely for his per- 
sonal satisfaction. It is true that 
nowadays a British army is sure to 
go into the field amply provided 
with excellent professional corre- 
spondents. But they must neces- 
sarily watch the campaign from the 
point of view of the outsider; al- 


though they may be admitted to 
mingle with the staff, and may push 
forward to commanding vantage- 
ground. On the spur of the mo- 
ment they must combine the im- 
perfect information they have either 
gathered in dim glimpses through 
the smoke-clouds, or collected from 
excited men who may be neither 
well informed nor communicative. 
They are bound to rush to hasty 
conclusions, to evolve before the de- 
spatch of the post-bags some intel- 
ligible theory of passing events. 
They would themselves be the first 
to confess that, in the eager race 
with indefatigable competitors, the 
sense that they must in no case be 
left behind if they can help it, often 
hurries them to mistaken impres- 
sions; and when days must elapse 
between the arrival of despatches, 
errors of fact and induction are more 
easily circulated than set right. 
The public would ask nothing better 
than that commanders - in - chief 
should become their own chroniclers, 


could it only assure itself of their ' 


exactness and impartiality. At least 
commanders - in - chief must know 
their own minds; the complicated 
motives that weighed with them in 
originating their system of strategy, 
the secret history of the military 
and political considerations that 
were brought to bear upon them in 
modification of their plans. Czesar’s 
Commentaries and the Wellington 
Despatches must always remain mo- 
del specimens of the best style of 
the genuine war correspondent. The 
terse and vigorous diction of the 
great Roman and the Iron Duke— 
the soldierlike point and brevity with 
which they narrate events precisely 
as they occurred, without conde- 
scending to colour things or to ex- 
tenuate them—has assured their 
works immortal popularity by car- 
rying conviction of the fidelity of 
every page. While as a specimen 
of the reverse method of treatment, 
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we may turn to those memoirs 
of Napoleon that were arranged 
at St. Helena under the great pris- 
oner’s personal supervision. No- 
thing ought to have made more 
fascinating reading than notes on 
the most marvellous of modern 
campaigns by the master-mind 
who directed them. But it was felt 
that Napoleon was never to be 
trusted. Magnificent genius as he 
was, he was so unscrupulous in the 
pursuit of his ambitious purposes, 
so vain of his stupendous reputation, 
that he had shown himself capable 
of the meanest falsehood in advan- 
cing the one and enhancing the 
other. His confidential letters, com- 
pared with his inflated bulletins 
and state papers, had made his man- 
ner of treating history . notorious, 
The overthrow of Waterloo and his 
exile had left him none the less 
susceptible ; and in consequence, the 
volumes he inspired to his aides- 
de-camp, to all intents and purposes 
, fell still-born from their pens. 

As we need scarcely say, we have 
no idea of inviting comparisons be- 
tween the leader of the China ex- 
pedition and the most famous and 
successful masters of the sword and 
pen. But his work and style have 
certain qualities in common with 
theirs—qualities that are of the very 
essence of good military narrative. 
He is honest, simple, and wonderfully 
exact; and we may, perhaps, apply 
to his unstudied composition a com- 
pliment paid by Sir Colin Campbell 
to his capacity as a general—* My 
old friend Grant is quite invaluable, 

. from his ready application of 
ground, and the manner in which 
he is able at a glance to make his 
dispositions.” For Sir Hope always 
says the right thing in the right 
way, telling you in the fewest words 

recisely what you are tnterested to 
snow. He goes straight to seize on 


the salient points of a situation, and | 


overlooks nothing of interest in his 
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rapid survey of its surroundings. 
But when we talk of the simplicity 
of his unstudied work, we only take 
his Journals as we find them. We 
remember that they are the work of 
a busy man, dashed down in mo- 
ments snatched in the short inter- 
vals of his repose from sustained 
exertions in tropical climates. When 
a soldier has been marching all 
the morning under a sun that has 
heated the capnon-shot beyond pos- 
sibility of handling; or when he has 
unbuckled the heavy sabre that has 
been tiring his arm through a sue- 
cession of sharp skirmishes, he can 
scarcely be in the mood most con- 
genial to calm and polished composi- 
tion—and still Jess, when his over- 
wearied brain is weighted with all 
the anxieties of command. Yet, 
taking the Journals just as they are 
given us, we are by no means sure 
that Sir Hope had not the gifts of a 
writer had he chanced to turn his 
attention in that direction. It is 
certain that he instinctively lays 
hold of the picturesque, pathetic, or 
humorous side of anything that is 
going forward within the range of 
his observation, and that, to use a 
familiar but expressive phrase, he 
can tell a story uncommonly well. 
Besides, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, he illustrates, with great 
ability, directly or indirectly, the 
qualities of the troops he sees in 
the field, and the character of the 
natives of all ranks with whom he 
was thrown into contact. 

Naturally he knew the British 
soldier most familiarly after more 
than thirty years’ intimate experi- 
ence of him. And it strikes us as 
remarkable that his account of the 
conduct of the soldiers in the many 
affairs he was present at, especially 
in India, where we were so terribly 
overmatched, should confirm entirely 
on all points the conclusions of Mr. 
Kinglake, that accomplished student 
of the art of war. Often in the 
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jungle and the paddy - fields, en- 
tangled among gardens and com- 
pounds, embarrassed by swamps 
and by water-courses, the incidents 
of the great Inkerman day are faith- 
fully reproduced, It never occurs 
to the soldiers broken up, out- 
flanked, and fearfully outnumber- 
ed, that, properly speaking, they 
should consider themselves as beat- 
en, and consequently they are never 
beaten at all. They draw together 
naturally, showing a bold front to 
the enemy, each man feeling that, 
when his shoulder touches a com- 
rade’s, he has his back to a work 
that will cover him effectually. So 
with the officers, They are only too 
eager to do a little private soldier- 
ing, dashing out to accept a chal- 
lenge to single combat whenever 
they are defied by some audacious 
solitary enemy. But they rise to 
the occasion and sober down when 
they find themselves in some posi- 
tion of unexpected responsibility, 
and the men as instinctively respond 
to their habits of discipline, and 
obediently follow the lead of their 
superior. It is days of determined 
battle like that of Inkerman— 
protracted and heroic struggles like 
those that crushed down the rising 
of India—that enable us to listen 
with equanimity when we are told 
that Englishmen have degenerated. 
We have our faults as soldiers— 
and of course we could wish we were 
without them; but it is scarcely 
vainglorious to say that our faults 
us a warlike people approach very 
nearly to virtues, For we sin on 
the side of over-confidence, and are 
inclined to indulge in a superb 
consciousness that we shall “ pull 
through” somehow, as we always 
have done. We neglect to fortify 
the exposed face of the Inkerman 
hill, although it is almost a moral 
certainty that we shall be assailed 
there sooner or later. The assault 
comes; we decline very foolishly 


the first offers of assistance, but we 
defend the position with such stub- 
born determination that the trial, 
when we have surmounted it, leaves 
us more self-confident than before. 
So in India, A vaguely ominous 
uneasiness pervades the British can- 
tonments, We hear of mysterious 
communications transmitted through 
the villages of the subject races, 
communications which it is alto- 
gether impossible to explain in any 
reassuring manner, Warnings are 
multiplied, and they are all ne- 

lected; for we will not be per- 
suaded that our millions of Indian 
dependents can have the _hardi- 
hood to dream of rising on us 
in their overwhelming numbers. 
The rebellion that we might so 
easily have provided against occurs, 
and takes us utterly by surprise. 
Officers are butchered as they are 
seated at the mess-table ; handfuls 
of Europeans are penned up in their 
indefensible quarters ; knots of civil- 
ians and military men barricade 
themselves in open _billiard-rooms, 
armed with such weapons ,as théy 
can snatch up. Here and there one 
of these outlying posts is stormed ; 
here and there a feeble garrison is 
overpowered; but the Europeans 
scattered through the northern pro- 
vinces give each other a hand from 
station to station; men who, ac- 
cording to rule and reason, should 
have capitulated many times over, 
march out to relieve those of their 
countrymen who are at bay at even 
a greater disadvantage. The natives, 
who would have precipitated them- 
selves on a faltering cr flying foe, 
fail back in prudent hesitation be- 
fore the slight columns of the 
sahibs; waverers are gradually con- 
firmed in their time-serving loyalty ; 
wily potentates, whose semi-inde- 
pendent states are at stake, cast in 
their lot with the victors of Plassy, 
Assaye, and Sobraon. England 
emerges from the ordeal more 
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feared than ever, and probably 
more in favour with her de- 
pendants than before. In India, 
as in the Crimea, we came’ off 
better than we deserved — there 
is no denying it. It would be 
short-sighted and criminal in the 
extreme for responsible ministers to 
pander to a false economy by trust- 
ing too much to thé qualities that 
have repeatedly saved our honour. 
But none the less are those qualities 
that Mr. Kinglake has illustrated in 
his Inkerman volume, and Sir Hope 
Grant in both volumes of these Jour- 
nals, full of the assurance that Eng- 
land’s future will not be unworthy 
of her famous past. 

We will venture to go a little 
further, though conscious that we 
are approaching delicate ground, 
which Sir Hope Grant~ has often 
hesitated to tread. But it is so 
much the fashion of a certain 
school of writers at home as well 
as abroad, to glorify at our expense 
the great military powers of the 
Continent, that those who think 
and know differently are bound to 
speak their minds when. they find 
facts in their favour. Sir Hope 
Grant does every justice to the 
courage and dash of his French 
allies; he tells how their small 
contingent distinguished itself in 
the attack that broke into the 
quadrilateral of the Taku forts, and 
in the fighting near Pekin. But 
we think any one who reads his 
narrative dispassionately will admit 
that he implies that theirs is the 
courage which is more apt to rise 
with success than to be braced 
under discouragement. Certainly 
we gather that their discipline left 
a good deal to desire. Give them 


a Napoleon who can chain victory 
to their eagles, and they will march 
across Europe in a shower of decora- 
tions and titles until they break 
their teeth over such natural ob- 
stacles as the frozen steppes of 
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Russia. Let them meet with’ re- 
verses or discouraging delays at the 
outset—set them to hold Hindustan 
with all the probabilities against 
them, and although they would 
doubtless sell their lives dearly, 
they have neither the heart nor the 
patience to struggle out through a 
losing game. 

There is another point of contrast 
between the two nations that Sir 
Hope brings out very clearly in his 
present volume ; and indeed it was 
borne in upon him  unpleasantly 
enough by the gratuitous delays 
repeatedly interposed by our allies. 
Neither the French leaders ‘nor 
their government at home were in 
any great haste to push forward 
operations. Persuaded of success 
in the end, they cared little how,long 
the war was protracted; and they 
were prepared to relieve the drain 
on their treasury by making the war 
help to support itself. Military’glo- 
ry wasas the breath of their nostrils 
to them ; and the soldiers in China 
had the sympathy of their couutry- 
men in France. So long as they 
sent home fresh trophies to the 
Invalides, and entitled themselves 
to inscribe new names on the Arch 
of Triumph, all went well, and 
the French were quite contented. 
The army had better “be kept 
in wind,” and as well in China 
as in Algeria, when once the ex- 
penses of transporting it thither 
had been provided for. With the . 
English, on the other hand, the 
campaign was strictly a matter of 
business. In former days our East- 
ern wars of conquest had been duly 
debited in the ledgers of our great 
trading company, and the annexed 
provinces had been valued, and the 
value credited by us as a set-off.> In 
this case no annexation was contem- 
plated. It was a mere question of 
vindicating commercial rights and 
diplomatic privileges which had 
been understood to have been al- 
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ready conceded ; of re-establishing 
a military prestige which a former 
failure had gravely endangered. 
Perhaps the troops fought none the 
worse, that they knew they were 
expected to fight against time ; but 
that pressure of home-opinion added 
seriously to the responsibilities and 
anxieties of the Commander-in-Chief, 
for frequently the French General 
and he were straining in different 
directions, like ill- matched dogs 
in their couples. Repeatedly the 
Frenchman would have made his 
approaches by the more scientific 
and circuitous road, after waiting to 
elaborate all the preparations; while 
the Englishman, eager to go straight 
to his object, insisted on pressing 
forward by the more direct path, 
and with such appliances as might 
suffice for his purpose. 

Sir Hope Grant, as we have said, 
treads with the utmost discretion 
and reluctance on that very delicate 
ground ; but occasionally, as we 
shall see, in justice to himself and 
his soldiers, he is obliged to tell his 
own story very plainly. Therefore 
it is of the more consequence that 
before following him, we should 
establish béyond all doubt that his 
version of occurrences may be abso- 
lutely trusted ; and perhaps we can 
find no more conclusive proof of 
this than in his account of how the 
command was conferred on him :— 


‘‘Her Majesty, on the recommenda- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, was pleased to nominate 
me to the command of the British 
troops, with the rank of Major-General ; 
a mark of favour which I appreciated 
the more, because I had sought for it 
neither directly nor indirectly. Indeed, 
I heard from home, that in the first in- 
stance, Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of 
State for India, had offered great oppo- 
sition to my appointment, and had 
considered that Sir William Mansfield, 
- whom he considered greatly superior 
to myself, should be selected instead. 
But the Duke urged my fitness for the 
command, and at the same time pointed 
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out the injustice of passing over asenior 
and competent officer, who, his Royal 
Highness was good enough to say, had 
always done his duty.” 


It is scarcely possible that mod- 
esty should go farther; and yet we 
read, too, a certain manly conscious- 
ness of the talents and rational self- 
confidence which went far to secure 
the success of the expedition. Sir 
William Mansfield declined to ac- 
cept the second place—a mistake, in 
Sir Hope Grant’s opinion; and we 
may assume with confidence that Sir 
Hope himself would have acted dif- 
ferently. As it was, his two gene- 
rals of division were Sir John Michel 
and Sir Robert Napier, the future 
commander of the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. Among other officers who 
have especially distinguished them- 
selves before or since, were SirGarnet 
Wolseley, then Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who was Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
master-General; and Fane and 
Probyn, who had made their repu- 
tations during the Mutiny as daring 
leaders of irregular horse. The © 
army consisted, of course, of regi- 
ments and batteries that had been 
forwarded from India to reinforce 
the troops already quartered in 
China, Thanks to the vicinity of our 
Indian possessions, and the abund- 
ance of our transport shipping, for 
once in an Anglo-French alliance, 
we were in a decided superiority of 
numerical force. The first instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General of 
India had been, to send forward “all 
the troops he could spare.” It was 
only when successive regiments had 
been fairly embarked and despatched 
that it was discovered that our con- 
tingent had been limited to 10,000 
men by the terms of arrangement 
with our imperial ally. In that small . 
excess of force lay the possible 
germs of future heartburnings, and 
indeed Sir Hope in his dealings with 
our allies had most awkward cards 
to play throughout. Count Palikao 
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himself—he was then General de 
Montauban — seems to have been 
honestly desirous to make things 
pleasant, and he showed himself 
fairly accommodating for a man who 
was tolerably opinionated. But in 
his position of French General com- 
manding, he seems to have felt 
bound to represent and express 
French military traditions and sus- 
ceptibilities. It was his business in 
the first place to beat the Chinese ; 
but he had to see at the same time 
that the imperial troops had at least 
their share of loot and laurels. 
Then, as we have said before, he 
was in no great hurry ; now that the 
expeditionary force had a chance of 
gaining glory and promotions, they 
were quite disposed to make the 
most of it. - It was Sir Hope 
Grant’s first object to finish the war 
before the wet season ; and how im- 
portant that was, perhaps was hardly 
realised until the generals had learned 
by actual experience the nature of 
the ground they had to fight on. 
Whatever the shortcomings of our 
land transport and military trains, 
we were in complete readiness to 
take the field a full three weeks 
before our allies. Had our General 
not put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and almost persecuted his colleagues 
with importunities, the advance 
must have been delayed so as to let 
the rains and the winter interpose 
to delay the Chinese submission. 
After General de Montauban had 
* last been prevailed upon to fix a 

day for beginning, and when Sir 
Hope naturally assumed the matter 
to be settled, in talking it over with 
General Jamin, who commanded the 
French depots near the theatre of 
war, Jamin only smiled good-hum- 
ouredly at the wild absurdity of the 
notion. As yet, as he said, they 
had scarcely begun to collect their 
beasts of burden; and when the 
animals were bought they would 
have to be broken. We in the 
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meantime had had the forethought 
to procure all we wanted from India, 
Japan, and Manilla, In fact we 
were so amply provided that Sir 
Hope had offered to spare De Mont- 
auban 170 of his excellent ponies 
at cost price. Nothing can be more 
significant of the reluctance to rapid 
campaigning that he had to over- 
come, than the fact that De Mon- 
tauban declined the offer. He be- 
lieved he could supply himself on 
more reasonable terms elsewhere. 
And that at a time when imperial 
generals had always carte blanche, so 
long as they undertook to maintain 
the military prestige of the Empire ; 
at a time when Paris was in the 
occupation of an army of architects 
and workmen, and when any city or 
department might have. a bridge or 
a branch railway for the asking, if 
it were an object to keep it in good 
humour. 

But go back to the beginning, and 
to the harbour of Hong Kong “when 
Sir Hope Grant steamed into it early 
in March. We were then awaiting 
the reply of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the joint ultimatum that 
had been forwarded by _ the 
French ministers. Pending the 
arrival of the answer we were 
still technically at peace, and could 
hardly venture upon an overt act 
of war. But Sir Hope had set his 
affections on a sea-blown promon- 
tory on the other side of the*har- 
bour, of essential value to us on 
military and sanitary grounds,! and 
which he feared our more free-and- 
easy allies might be less scrupulous 
in appropriating. As he could not 
seize on it, he determined to try to 
“trade,” as the Americans would 
say; an idea that anywhere out of 
the Celestial Empire would scarcely 
have suggested itself to a hostile 
general on the very eve of inevitable 
war. However, the practicability 
of the idea was fully justified by 
the result. The mandarin governor 
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of the province was all affability, 
and granted his enemy a lease of 
the coveted promontory in consider- 
ation of a rent of £160, Having 
settled this matter so satisfactorily, 
the Commander-in-Chief sailed for 
Shanghai, and there he made the 
acquaintance of General de Mont- 
auban, “a fine, handsome, soldierly- 
looking man, apparently under sixty 
years of age, with a pleasant expres- 
sion, and in general appearance quite 
the beau sabreur.” At Shanghai 
the reply to the joint ultimatum 
reached them: as Sir Hope pro- 
nounces it, it was “cheeky in the 


extreme.” That, as it happened,. 


had been precisely the feeling of 
the Celestial officials with regard 
to the propositions of the allied 
invaders. In the words of their 
answer, “The dispatch written on 
this occasion is in much of its lan- 
guage too insubordinate and extra- 
vagant for the Council to discuss 
its propositions more than super- 
ficially. For the future the British 
minister must not be so wanting in 
decorum. . . . It will behove him 
not to adhere obstinately to his 
own opinion, or so doing, he will 
give cause to much trouble here- 
after.” _The contemptuously super- 
cilious tone of the answer vouch- 
safed the Barbarians, not only 
indicated the urgent necessity of 
war if we proposed to hold the 
Chinese to their engagements, but 
serves also to explain the very pe- 
culiar conditions under which the 
war had to be conducted. Misled 
by their ignorance or by their confi- 
dence in the inaccessibility of the 
capital, the officials of the court and 
the central government thought it 


‘safe to talk the traditional court 


language. If the enemy ravaged 
outlying provinces and occupied 
cities on the coast, it was only 
what the native insurgents had 
been doing elsewhere. - But the 
authorities in those maritime dis- 


tricts that had been enriched by 
European trade and had seen 
something of European soldiers, 
behaved very differently. Nothing 
could be more obsequious than their 
demeanour, or more accommodating 
than their acts. The quarrel_ of 
their emperor was not theirs—on 
the contrary, they turned to his 
European enemies for protection 
against those terrible Taepings who 
spared neither age nor sex. We 
actually garrisoned the emperor's 
city of Shanghai for him by request 
of his own governor, while prepar- 
ing to force the forts on the Peiho 
as a preliminary to the advance on 


his capital. It was our object, as. 


Captain Knollys points out, to van- 
quish the Chinese only up to a cer- 
tain point and in certain places. 
We must open the Peiho and 
threaten Pekin; but it would have 
been little short of a disaster to 
us had we overthrown the empe- 
ror’s throne, or even forced him 
into the flight he meditated at one 
time. We must have a recognised 
government to treat with—a gov- 
ernment that could sign a satis- 
factory peace and offer solid guar- 
antees for its observance. In these 
circumstances it was evidently 
our first object to conciliate and 
reassure the natives everywhere 
beyord the precincts of the fort- 
resses in the Gulf of Pechili. There 
need have been no difficulty in 
this, and Sir Hope Grant did his 
best, but his allies gave him a great 
deal of annoyance and anxiety. He 
paid for everything his army wanted, 
and, in consequence, supplies came 
pouring in. But the French, on 
the other hand, were inclined to 
their time-honoured but sbort- 
sighted practice of feeding the war 
from the country they occupied ; 
and their behaviour to the well-mean- 
ing and placable provincial man- 
darins was on some occasions wan- 
tonly overbearing. Admiral Page, 
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who was in command of the fleet at 
the beginning, seems to have been 
of a most ill-conditioned _ disposition 
and violent temper. The town of 
Ting-hai had been surrendered with- 
out a shot, and the garrison had 
consented to give over its arms, 
Delegates had been sent into the 
allied camp to make the final ar- 
rangements. “The poor  man- 
darins,” writes Sir Hope Grant, 
“were humble and _ submissive, 
chiefly owing, I believe, to the 
kind ‘manner in which they had 
been formerly treated when our 
people held possession of their 
island. But I was much vexed 


-with the French admiral, whose 


manner to the Chinese was harsh 
and overbearing.” Fortunately Ad- 
miral Page was soon replaced by an 
officer of much more accommodating 
manners, and things in consequence 
went far more smoothly. 

That occupation of Ting-hai gave 
us the. first experience of those 
smouldering jealousies that might 
lead to grave misunderstandings, if 
excessive regard were not paid to 
the susceptibilities of our French 
friends. Admiral Page had been 
unreasonable as usual with regard 
to the billeting of his ‘men, “and 
nothing but Sir Hope’s admirable 
temper prevented an _ absolute 
quarrel between them. Then when 
the flags of the two nations had 
been displayed side by side from a 
joss-house on the hill behind the 
town, the feelings of the French 
were outraged by the discovery that 
the English seamen had rigged up 
the loftier flag-staff. An amicable 
understanding was only restored 
when our allies had hunted out a 
still higher pole, whence their 
colours were left to float in undis- 
puted supremacy. 

Sir Hope Grant had found oc- 
easion to return to Hong Kong. 
He reached Shanghai for the second 
time in the middle of June, and it 
was then that the council of war as- 


sembled which was to decide on the 
manner of attack on the forts at the 
mouth of the Peiho. Each of the 
allied generals had his plan. De 
Montauban’s idea was to disembark 
the men 25 miles to the south of 
the forts, and to march them along 
the barren coast, trusting to his 
ships for provisions and water, 
although in that case he could not 
have taken his light field-pieces 
with him. To Sir Hope Grant, 
this scheme appeared hazardous 
in the extreme. “The  diffi- 
cuities of landing would be great ; 
heavy winds might probably arise 
and prevent communicating with 
his ships for days; and above all, 
it was most unlikely that the large 
fort, which was armed with about 
sixty very heavy guns, could be 
compelled to yield to the fire of 
light field-pieces only.” What he 
himself proposed was to begin with 
an attack on the Peh-tang river, 
which, unlike the Peiho, was unde- 
fended by chain barriers, and whose 
defences generally were understood 
to be less formidable. Once estab- 
lished there, they could take the 
Taku forts in the rear. Neither 
general succeeded in convincing the 
other; and Sir Hope assented to De 
Montauban’s suggestion, that they 
should act independently on their 
respective ideas. On further re- 
flection, however, General de Mon- 
tauban admitted the weight of Sir 
Hope’s objections by abandoning 
his own scheme. But it must be 
confessed that, with all its hazards 
and drawbacks, he might have found 
something more to urge in its favour, 
had the allies been more exactly 
informed as to the nature of the 
country that lay between Peh-tang 
and the Taku forts. We shall see 
subsequently, however, that the 
Chinese were characteristically ne- 
glectful of those natural defences 
that might have made their forts 
welinigh impregnable. 

While the generals were consult- 
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ing together at Shanghai, the troops 
had been proceeding northwards to 
their destination. The rendezvous of 
the French was fixed for Che-foo, a 
harbour on the southern of the con- 
verging jaws that lock the entrance 
to the Gulf of Pechili; while the 
English were collecting at Ta-lien- 
wan, opposite. It was at the latter 
place that Sir Hope Grant welcomed 
our Commissioner, Lord Elgin, on 
the 9th of July. A few days sub- 
sequently, on the occasion of a 
formal visit from the French Gen- 
eral and Admiral, Sir Hope passed 
his troops ine review in honour of 
his colleagues. 


‘‘Though the force of cavalry and 
artillery was small, the sight insuch a 
distant land was undoubtedly one to 
be proud of showing to the represen- 
tatives of a great foreign Power. It 
must be remembered that the force 
had been conveyed a distance of 5090 
miles from India ; that they had been 
embarked and disembarked several 
times during the journey ; and that 
although frequently unprovided with 
proper landing-places, scarcely a cas- 
ualty had occurred. Each English 
soldier was a splendid fellow, and 
looked as though he were a thorough- 
bred gentleman—powerful and strong 
enough to contend with any men the 
world could produce. The Sikhs, too, 
with their beautiful turbans wound 
gracefully over their ears and drooping 
down the backs of their heads, were 
almost equally splendid, and looked as 
if they intended to vie in acts of dar- 
ing with the British, I need scarcely 
add that the Royal Artillery was as 
usual inthe most beautiful order, and 
that the horses were turned out in 
a manner which did credit to both 
branches of the service. . The 
French General walked down the line 
with us, and frequently expressed his 
admiration of our troops. Such a 
sight, he said, would not’ have been 
extraordinary in Hyde Park or in the 
Tuileries, but he could never have ex- 
pected to witness it inf China.” 


Such were the men Sir Hope 
Grant had at his disposal. They 
were at last embarked onthe 26th 
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July. For a couple of days the 
ships lay to, in sight of the Taku 
forts, which loomed large on the 
horizon ata distance of some twenty 
miles. Then, on August the Ist, 
the campaign may be said to have 
begun in earnest, when we came to 
an anchor off the mouth of the Peb- 
tang. Not that there was any 
fighting as yet. The two forts, 
although they looked formidable, 
offered no opposition to the disem- 
barkation ; the few “ braves” who 
were left to man them, contenting 
themselves with an _ attitude of 
curious observation. It became 
clear afterwards, indeed, that the 
Chinese had arranged their Peiho 
defences on the fixed idea that they 
were only to be exposed’ to attack 
from the front. But in the mean- 
time, and on the very first expe- 
riences of the country, the Allies 
had an unpleasant foretaste of some 
of the natural obstacles that were 
to oppose their progress. The left 
bank of the Peh-tang was so muddy 
that there was no landing on it. 
Even on the right of the river, “ we 
found very little better than slush ; 
and General Montauban, just as he 
had set foot on shore, suddenly 
found the river rising and the 
water surrounding him.” He took 
refuge on an artificial mound, which 
soon became an island in the middle 
of anocean. Sir Hope Grant, as he 
saw acouple of miles of mud stretch- 
ing before him, pulled off boots and 
stockings, tucked up his trousers, 
and so prepared for the worst,headed 
the march of his column. The chief 
of the French staff had mounted 
his pony, but both horse and man 
were nearly swallowed in a water- 
course. After bivouacking for the 
night upon a causeway crossing the 
marshes, the troops entered Peh- 
tang in the morning without firing a 
shot. The garrison, before with- 
drawing, had prepared a disagree- 
able surprise for them, but a 
friendly old man gave them timely 

















warning of it. Sixteen great shells 
had been carefully hidden under a 
slight covering of soil ; while gun- 
locks communicating with trains of 
powder were so disposed as to ex- 
plode under the pressure of the foot. 
With the occupation of this place 
and on thé first day after the land- 
ing, the Commander - in - Chief’s 
auxieties began. The surrounding 
country being swainp and _ sub- 
merged at high tide, French and 
English were crowded together 
among the houses, beyond the pos- 
sibility of careful supervision. 


“‘'Fhe occupation of the town was 
fraught with the most fearful risks it 
has ever fallen to my lot to encounter ; 
and had we not been protected by that 
great Being who rules above, terrible 
and fearful consequences would have 
ensued. The town was very small, 
not much more than 500 yards square, 
and in it were crowded 11,000 of our 
men, exclusive of the French force, 
amounting to above 6700 more, and 
about 4000 of our horses, mules, and 
ponies, all stowed away in houses and 
in narrow lanes. ‘lhe buildings were 
almost all thatched, fires burning, 
dinners cooking, men smoking; in 
fact all the accessories for the outbreak 
of a blaze. After the storm the 
weather became very hot, and the 
thatched roof as dry astinder. Hada 
spark fallen on one of them, it is diffi- 
cult to say what would have been the 
result.” 


With this sense of imminent and 
hourly danger oppressing him, it 
is no wonder Sir Hope Grant grew 
impatient to push forward the ad- 
vance on the Peiho. It is impossi- 
ble not to speculate on what might 
have been the fate of the expedition 
had some of these Chinamen, who 
set such slight store by their lives 
in the desperate fighting a few days 
later, only devoted themselves now 
to an act of patriotic incendiarism. 
Moreover, the rains that paralysed 
the invasion for the time being 
threatened. to breed a pestilence in 
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the camp, as refuse accumulated in 
the damp under the blazing sun. 
Yet even with regard to an immedi- 
ate advance, there was again discus- 
sion between the generals, De 
Montauban objected that “ the state 
of the country would be the destruc- 
tion of the men.” Sir Hope replied 
that a few days of fine weather had 
made campaigning as practicable as 
they were ever likely to find it; and 
that although the health of the 
armies had hitherto been marvel- 
lously satisfactory, yet prudence: for- 
bade their remaining where they 
were. De Montaubtn yielded in 
the end, and with a good grace. It 
would appear that Sir Hope had not 
only the stronger will, but the 
sounder sense, and that his colleague 
on second thoughts had generally the 
intelligence to recognise as much, 
Yet though the advance had to be 
undertaken sooner or later, it must 
be owned that a careful general must 
have risked his troops in it with 
many misgivings, and might even 
have doubted of ultimate success. 
For the country between the rivers 
was all swamps and salt-marsh, in- 
tersected everywhere by deep water- 
channels. The recent rains had 
helped to flood it. At first sight 
there had seemed to be but a single 
road, and that was carried along the 
narrow causeway where the troops 
had bivouacked on the night of 
their landing. But subsequent re- 
connoitrihg had discerned a cart- 
track branching, away to the right 
of this causeway, and apparently 
tending towards the banks of the 
Peiho by something of a circuit. 
So, while Sir John Michel’s divi- 
sion, with a body of French, were to 
fhove forward along the causeway, 
Sir Robert Napier was to explore 
the .cart-track.’ It was more than 
doubtful, “however, whether this 
second column would ever succeed in 
arriving at its destination, and Sir 
Hope Grant accompanied it accord- 
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ingly. He had not overrated the 
difficulties it had to encounter. 


“The horses got bogged, the guns 
sank up to their axle-trees, and the 
waggons stuck fast. At last we were 
compelled to leave the waggon-bodies 
behind us, and to content ourselves 
with the gun and waggon - limbers. 
The cavalry likewise were much em- 
barrassed in struggling through the 
mud, and even the infantry found it 
hard work, and lost a good many pair 
of boots. At one time I really thought 
we should have had to give up the at- 
tempt ; but Sir Robert Napier was 
full of energy ; the struggle was con- 
tinued, and by means of drag-ropes 
and perseverance the artillery were 
hauled over the two miles of mud, and 
sound ground reached.” 


That they were ever permitted to 
emerge on the firm land is only an- 
other illustration of how much suc- 
cess in war depends on the chapter 
of accidents, and a proof the more of 
that strange supineness of the enemy 
which we have remarked upon al- 
ready. The Tartar horse showed 
dash and gallantry immediately 
afterwards; the Chinese infantry 
and gunners fought most resolutely 
behind their defences, and died like 
men. Had the cavalry only lined 
the edges of the swamps, and had 
some light field-pieces been sent for- 
ward to support them, Napier’s di- 
vision could never have extricated 
itself. Had the head of the long 
causeway been properly defended, 
surely the crowded column, exposed 
to a raking fire, need never have 
been suffered to debouch from it 
and form. Napoleon had availed 
himself of opportunities somewhat 
similar, with decisive success, in the 
marshes before Mantua; but General 
Sang-ko-lin-sin was no Napoleon, 
and the European forces were per- 
mitted to deploy on firm ground 
before the fighting began in earnest. 
Then the front of the battle extended 
over more than two miles, The 


column that had come by the cause- 
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way carried the outlying mud, forts 
that were opposed to it; while, far 
to the right, Sir Robert Napier, with 
his Sikh horsemen and Armstrong 
guns, proved too much forthe Tartar 
cavalry. Then the French General, 
unwilling apparently @ — dans 
un si beau chemin, propos®d an im- 
mediate assault on another fortified 
position in his front. Sir Hope ob- 
jected. The place in question did 
not seem to fall within the general 
scheme of operations: it was of 
great extent, and its defences appa- 
rently were formidable. General de 
Montauban was obstinate, however ; 
and as he proposed that his own 
people should bear the brunt of the 
onset, Sir Hope consented to follow 
in support. Again the Englishman 
was proved in the right. As he 
politely puts it, when the enemy 
opened fire in return, “ fortunately 
for the French, the range was too 
great to be effective, otherwise their 
loss would have been heavy indeed. 
General de Montauban at last recog- 
nised the futility of the attempt, and 
withdrew his force.” 

Next day another of the Chinese 
positions was carried, after some 
severe fighting, and then the allies 
stood immediately face to face with 
their grand object, the Taku forts. 
The history of the capture, with the 
interchange of official communica- 
tions that preceded it, is in every 
sense the most important part of 
Sir Hope’s narrative. The question 
whether the campaign was to be 
concluded in a single season de- 
pended on these obstructions being 
promptly disposed of ; and Sir Hope 
gave the crowning proof of his fitness 
for the command, not only by the 
sound decision he came to, but by his 
determination in persisting in acting 
upon it. As was almost invariably 
the case, General de Montauban and 
he had come to diametrically oppo- 
site conclusions. The forts were four 
in number, two on either bank. Sir 
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Hope proposed to begin by attacking 
the exterior one, that lay inland, and 
nearer to our own armies on our side 
of the river. De Montauban wished 
to cross and deliver the assault on 
those on the opposite bank. Each 
general stated his arguments and 
objectio@ at length in a formal 
‘memorandum. ‘The dispute turned 
mainly on the question as to which 
of the forts would best repay cap- 
ture by tending to render the others 
untenable; and each general ex- 

ressed himself equally satisfied as 
to the fort of his own selection best 
answering that primary condition. 
But Sir Hope urged besides, that in 
being taken over the river, the troops 
‘must suffer severely from the fire 
of the Chinese, and that after hav- 
ing run the gauntlet of the enemy’s 
batteries, they would find the coun- 
try on the ather side almost unfit 
for siege operations. General de 
Montauban yielded, under solemn 
protest. He only sent a compara- 
tively small force to co-operate. It 
is said he never showed himself on 
the scene till the affair was over, 
and then he had left his sword be- 
hind by way of implying marked 
disapproval. The conclusion that 
Sir Hope’s quick military perception 
had led him to was verified by cir- 
cumstances from point to point, as 
well as by complete final success. 
The surrounding ground, though 
‘difficult, was found to be practicable. 
The fort, as it proved, had been 
constructed entirely with a view to 
meeting assaults to be made from 
the sea-side. The walls on the face 


we approached were flimsy, and | 


crumbled under fire ; the guns were 
pointed in the opposite direction— 
the Chinese artillerymen, when 
they slewed them round, had to 
work them with little or no cover; 
and lastly, when once this fort was 
our own, the remaining three had 
no choice but to surrender, We 
may add, in proof of the greater 
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care with which Sir Hope had 
examined into the matter, that it 
came out afterwards that General 
de Montauban had actually based 
one of his most serious objections 
on a vital miscalculation, by which a 
distance of 1500 yards was consider- 
ably more than doubled. The tone, 
too, of these counter-dispatches, is | 
significant of the spirit in which the 
writers were inclined to act. All 
Sir Hope argues for is the carrying 
the forts in the most summary way, 
and at the smallest expenditure of 
life. General de Montauban pro- 
fesses a similar purpose, but it is 
clear that he considers the gaining of 
glory a most important element to be 
taken into account. By adopting Sir 
Hope’s plan, the navy would be out 
of the action altogether, and would 
have to go home without obtaining 
personal satisfaction for their failure 
of the preceding year. He writes 
that the solution of the problem in 
the way Sir Hope Grant proposes 
“ will not even give any satisfactory 
result to the navy.” “It is in 
attacking these forts in concert with 
the land forces that our brave allied 
navy will find an opportunity for 
a glorious revenge.” On an im- 
partial retrospect we can hardly 
give too much credit to Sir Hope 
for the courage with which he ac- 
cepted so terrible a responsibility, 
while placing himself in the mean- 
time in a most invidious position 
with our allies, whom he was bound 
to humour for his own comfort. We 
can do no better than quote Captain 
Knollys’ remarks on the subject: 


*‘Seldom indeed have commanders 
been willing to assume the amount of 
responsibility which Sir Hope Grant 
so readily took upon himself. Had 
there been the slightest miscarriage, 
had the result been even indecisive, 
the military reputation of the projector 
would have received a death-blow. 
The war had never been popular in 
England ; and an outburst of censure 
would have arisen based on the fact 
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that our allies had emphatically con- 
demned the course we had adopted. 
It must be remembered that in 1860 
there was attributed to the French a 
knowledge of and aptitude in the 
science of war, which was supposed 
to leave every other nation far in the 
rear, similarly as in 1875 any Prus- 
sian practice is lauded as perfection, 
for the sole reason that it is a Prus- 
sian military practice. On the other 
hand, in the event of a successful issue, 
the hazards attendant on the assump- 
tion of responsibility would be for- 
gotten in the feeling that ‘all’s well 
that ends well ’—were in point of fact 
forgotten in the anxiety to smooth 
over the susceptibilities of our allies.” 


The defence proved what ad- 
mirable soldiers the Chinese may 
show themselves behind  fortifi- 
cations, and how very lightly they 
regard their lives. Everything was 
against them. Such science as their 
engineers possessed had been in- 
geniously exerted so as to leave 
them unprotected ; their marksmen 
were, Only armed with rough match- 
looks. Twice a great powder- 
magazine exploded—to those who 
looked on absolutely seeming to gut 
the forts, and spreading death and 
destruction everywhere around. 
But when the smoke cleared away, 
the survivors were still to be seen 
at their posts, and they fought on 
with the same determination as 
before. The matchlock-fire was 
so steady that our marines were 
foiled when they tried to bridge the 
water-courses with pontoons. In- 
deed, had it not been for the services 
that countrymen of their own ren- 
dered to their enemies, our first at- 
tack might have ended in a repulses 
But the Chinese coolies who car- 


_ vied scaling-ladders for the French 


behaved as if it were their busi- 
ness to go on forlorn-hopes for us. 
These ladders our allies used as 
bridges. “The Chinamen jumped 
into the water up to their necks, 
and supported the ladders upon 
their hands and shoulders, to en- 
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able the men to get across. These 
poor fellows behaved gallantly, and 
though some of them were shot 
down, they never flinched in the 
least.” The French, on their part, 
showed the greatest dash and cour- 
age: there was a rush for the 
honour of first planting the,standard 
on the walls of the fort, but it was 
an English officer—Cbhaplin—with 
the colours of the 67th, who was the 
winner in it. Once in, the assail-. 
ants held possession of the gate: there 
was no other issue from the com- 
plicated fortifications of the en- 
ceinte ; so that few of the Chinese at- 
tempted to escape, and many of them. 
determined to sell their lives dearly. 
Some, however, did succeed in break- 
ing out, although they had to drop 
from a wall many feet in height on 
ground -that bristled with pointed 
bamboo stakes. 

The surrender of the other forts 
followed in a day or two, judicious 
pressure having accelerated negotia- 
tions. The chains at the mouth of 
the Peiho were cleared away, and 
our steamers and gunboats could 
come up the river, The allies started 
forthwith on their march inland, 
the French following one bank and 
we the other. But what strikes one 
as strange, is the certainty with which 
our civil and military chiefs seem to 
have counted on all serious resistance 
being at anend. Sir Hope Grant 
writes in that sense to Lord Canning, 
and feels he can spare a regiment to- 
send back for the defence of Shanghai | 
against the Taepings. As it proved, . 
he was not far out in his fa a ot 
although we did have another en-+ 
gagement later, Yet the Chinese 
mishaps at the Peiho mouth might 
have been supposed only to incite 
an ordinary people to more deter- 
mined resistance. The Chinese, or 
at least their Tartar soldiery, are far 
from unwarlike. They had made 
a most gallant stand behind the 
defences of the fort we took: their: 
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Tartar cavalry had shown courage in 
the field. The available numbers of 
their regular troopsmight surely have 
given trouble enough to the sum total 
of our forces. Sang-ko-lin-sin, the 
general commanding on the Peiho, 
was said to be retreating with 30,000 
men. It was estimated that there 
were 60,000 Tartars of the Imperial 
Guard residing in their quarter of 
the city of Pekin. On the face of 
things there seems to have been no 
reason why the Emperor should not 
have united those forces, had he 
taken the field in person, as was 
once suggested. Yet when the 
French and English envoys first 
started on their progress up the 
Peiho, they went almost unguarded, 
considering they were in an enemy’s 
country. “The strength of the 
English escort was fixed at 1000 
men and a battery of artillery ; but 
the French, for reasons best known 
to themselves, objected to our so 
employing more than 150 men.” 
As it was, when we fought some 
days later at Chan-chia-wan, after 
so far “marching into the bowels 
of the land without impediment,” 
we had barely 4000 men of all 
arms, who disposed easily enough 
of all the forces that were opposed 
to them. Possibly we need never 
have fought at all, had it not been 
for the attack on the English party 
who had risked themselves among 
the enemy somewhat rashly under a 
flag of truce. The affair seems to 
have originated in the unpremedi- 
tated aggression of insubordinate 
and half-disciplined soldiers chafing 
“ under the sense of defeat. After- 
wards their general, whose head pro- 
bably sat uneasily on his shoulders, 
‘ and who, even more than his men, 
was smarting under the humilia- 
tion, seemed to have felt an irresis- 
tible impulse to vent his spite, and 
show the barbarian side of his na- 
ture. Then it probably occurred to 
the authorities that, with hostages 
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in their possession, they might delay 
our advance; while their horribly 
barbarous treatment of the captives 
was no extraordinary abuse of their 
cruel prison system. But the 
Chinese defence had collapsed al- 
together. They still showed bodies 
of troops in the field, as they mount 
painted guns behind pasteboard 
battlements, that by putting out a 
semblance of strength, they might 
restrict our demands if they did not 
succeed in frightening us. But 
they rather blundered into that 
battle of Chan-chia-wan than other- 
wise, hostilities being precipitated 
by those very proceedings of theirs, 
which they expected to have a pre- 
cisely opposite effect. Shortly after 
that second defeat, Probyn with a 
handful of irregular horse was per- 
mitted to push a reconnaissance close 
up to the walls of their capital, and 
subsequently Sir Hope Grant him- 
self could let his horse drink out of 
the moat that flows round ‘Pekin. 
Naturally Sir Hope’s narrative does 
not dd much to our information on 
that unhappy business, in which not 
a few English and Indians perished 
in miserable torture. But he ex- 
plains that Captain Brabazon, who 
appears originally to have volun- 
teered from curiosity, was actually 
despatched on the recommendation 
of the commandant of the artillery, 
because it was believed his report 
on the country might be valuable. 
Captain Fane, who made a similar 
application, was peremptorily re- 
fused, most fortunately for himself 
and thus in all human probability 
“a most distinguished officer was 
saved to the army. 

The looting of the Emperor's. 
Summer Palace by the French has 
been a very vexed question. Sir 
Hope Grant, as Captain Knollys 
remarks, has treated it “ with the 
utmost tenderness;” yet we think 
that his Journals, supplemented by 
the independent testimony quoted 
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by Captain Knollys, are absolutely 
conclusive as to the rights of the 
matter. We might have charitably 
assumed that Count de Palikao’s 


recollections had misied him strange- 


ly in the evidencé he gave subse- 
quently before a committee. There 
the French general denied positively 
that his troops had been pillaging 
at all before the arrival of the 
English. But he had volunteered 
a similar assertion to Lord Elgin, 
when the English envoy rode up to 
the palace ; and on that occasion he 
was flatly contradicted by the sights 
that Lord Elgin witnessed himself, 
To begin with, it must have been a 
most unaccountable misapprehension 
as to the road that landed the French 
at the palace before the English. Sir 
Hope Grant, telling us of the previ- 
ous arrangements, says: ‘“ General 
de Montauban and I agreed that, as 
the army of Sang-ko-lin-sin had 
apparently retreated, we should 
make for the Summer Palace, where 
we should probably find the Em- 
peror or principal government offi- 
cials. It was the turn of the English 
to march first, and as the country 
was much enclosed, rendering our 
advance in a regulated line imprac- 
ticable, I pushed on in front with 

a strong advanced-guard and with 
dasieen® Reading that passage 
by itself, we might imagine that it 
had been left. free to the French to 
find their own way to the common 
destination. But Captain Knollys’ 
subsequent explanations effectually 
dispose of that hypothesis. “ When 
the armies, after a halt for break- 
fast, resumed their march at 10.30, 
the French, according to the ar- 
rangement for procedure for that 
day, were on the left, next to 
Pekin, Between them and the 
road leading to the Summer Palace 
was the entire British force; and 
Sir Hope assumed, as a matter of 
course, that this relative position 
would be maintained. During the 
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march the French dropped a little 
behind, crossed our rear, and then 
made straight for Yuan-min-yuan.” 
Sir Hope, who was then with 
his advanced - guard, saw signs of 
serious resistance in front of him, 
and rode back to communicate with 
the French. He could neither see 
nor hear anything of them. Lord 
Elgin, telling the story'in his jour- 
nal, says that he and the Command- 
er-in-Chief could not imagine what 
had become of our friends, His 
lordship and Sir Hope had their 
quarters for the night in a temple 
of Confucius; and although they 
received no intelligence before 
morning, it seems to have occurred 
to them that the attractions of the 
superb palace might explain the 
deviation in our allies’ line of 
march. After breakfast they mount- 
ed and rode thither, and there, sure 
enough, they found the French. 
Let Sir Hope tell for himself what 
he saw on his arrival :— 


‘‘In the distance we at last per- 
ceived the palace, beautifully situated 
amidst gardens and woods and a range 
of large suburbs in front. We passed 
the park walls by a fine old stately 
gateway, and, proceeding up an avenue, 
came to a range of handsome dwel- 
lings roofed over with yellow tiles, 
turned up at the ends, Chinese fashion. 
In different parts of the grounds were 
forty separate small palaces, in beau- 
tiful situations. The park was care- 
fully kept—the footpaths and roads 
clean and in excellent order ; and 
there were various pretty pieces of 
ornamental water. We found that the 
French had encamped near the en- 
trance of the Great Audience Hall, 
and it was pitiful to see the way in 
which everything was being robbed.” 


Then follow several rows of 
asterisks, implying a very great 
deal that the discretion of the 
editor has left unpublished. Gen- 
eral de Montauban, however, was 
quite equal to the occasion, “One 
room only in the palace was un- 


touched,” Sir Hope adds; but half 








- able spoil. 


of the contents of that room Gene- 
ral de Montauban most generously 
placed at our disposal. He had 
reserved any valuables it might con- 
tain, he was good enough to say, 
for equal distribution between the 
armies. Nothing whatever had 
been touched, he averred after- 
wards, before the arrival of the 
English; but the most conclusive 
proof to the contrary is the noto- 
rious fact that the tents of the 
French were filled with their valu- 
With regard to the 
burning of the palace, Count Pali- 
kao’s memory played him equally 
false on the occasion of his subse- 
quent examination on the subject. 
Then he claimed complicity in the 
deed, alleging as the reason for it 
that it was thought desirable to 
terrify the Chinese into sparing the 
lives of their European captives. 
As it happens, Sir Hope had written 
at the time—“ General de Montau- 
ban objected to their destruction, and 
would not co-operate with us.” And 
to verify beyond a doubt that ver- 
sion of the affair, he prints the 
despatch he addressed to De Mon- 
tauban,’ setting out formally bis 
reasons for persisting. He thus 
expressed in his Journals his private 
feelings: “I could not but grieve 
at the destruction of so much 
ancient grandeur, and felt that it 
was an uncivilised proceeding ; but 
I believed it to be necessary as 
a future warning to the Chinese 
against che murder of European 
envoys and the violation of the 
laws of nations.” 

The rest of the narrative, inte- 
resting as it is, invites little com- 
ment. The Chinese were thorough- 
ly cowed, ready to accept the terms 
the allies might dictate, and thank- 
ful for any concession that might 
save the credit of the authorities in 
the eyes of the people, although 
they did their best to gain time, 
and to drive a somewhat less un- 
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satisfactory bargain. But the allies 
had no time to spare, and had 
passed masters by experience in the 
art of negotiation with the Celestials. 
Each proposition was accompanied 
by an ultimatum embodying a 
threat of summary proceedings in 
the event of unnecessary delay. 
Prince Kung, the chief Chinese 
commissioner, a near relative of his 
sovereign, and one of the great- 
est dignitaries of the empire, had 
the assurance to protest against the 
burning of the palace on the ground 
that peace had been settled previ- 
ously. He was reminded that no- 
thing whatever had been settled as 
yet; and it was hinted, moreover, 
that much worse things might hap- 
pen unless the treaty were concluded 
quickly. When the allies were 
kept waiting before Pekin, they 
threatened to bombard a breach in 
the walls unless the gate they asked 
for was given over to them. When 
the solemn meeting took place at 
Jast in the Hall of Ceremonies, 
where poor Prince Kung, thoroughly 
humbled, came up and obsequiously 
saluted Lord Elgin, the commis- 
sioner “returned him a proud and 
contemptuous look.” ... Kung “ was 
a delicately gentlemanlike-looking | 
man, evidently overpowered with 
fear.” But the system of coercion 
by menace worked well; we de- 
spatched the business that had im- 
mediately originated the expedition 
in a marvellously short space of 
time ; we buried with military cere- 
mony in the enemy’s capital the 
unfortunate prisoners they had tor- 
tured to death; we exacted all the 
concessions we came in quest of; 
we obtained ample redress for the in- 
dignities and injuries that had been 
inflicted on us; and we returned 
to the coast by wonderfully rapid 
marches, just in time to embark 
our men before the storms of winter 
burst on the bay of Pechili. Our 
readers may form their own opinions 
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as to how much of our uncheckered 
success was directly owing to Sir 
Hope Grant’s abilities and deter- 
mination—to the tact and temper 
on which Lord Herbert repeatedly 
compliments him. But we think 
they will be disposed to concur 
with Captain Knollys in his ver- 
dict—“ It is scarcely too much to 
say that the China War of 1860 
may be considered the most suc- 
cessful and the best carried out of 
England’s ‘little wars,’ if indeed 
the latter term be not a misnomer.” 

We regret that we have no space 
to spare to Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
letters to Sir Hope, reflecting, as 
they do, equal honour on both, and 
illustrating that patriotic war-min 
fster’s concern for the good of the 
service and the welfare of the sol- 
dier. But, interesting as these let- 
ters are, the Chinese documents that 
fell into our hands at the Summer 
Palace and elsewhere, must claim 
precedence. They are quoted at 
considerable length, and, in their 
way, are unique, They suggest 
strange and instructive pictures of 
the internal administration of the 
tottering Celestial Empire, and of 
the relations existing between the 
Emperor and his chief dignitaries. 
They enable us to estimate the dif- 
ficulties that had to be overcome by 
the earlier pioneers of European 
diplomacy, when they had to force 
or turn the traditional barriers that 
hedged the divinity of the heaven- 
descended sovereign, They show 
how it became necessary to fall back 
so frequently upon brute force for 
the application of a pressure whose 
consequences could not be misun- 
derstood, and they are the best 
justification of such acts of conspic- 
uous retaliation as the burning of 
the magnificent imperial palace. 
They illustrate quaintly the influence 
of the best European models on the 
Pekin officials who had taken to 
aping the forms and language of 


“the barbarians,” for they are gar- 
nished freely with official phrase- 
ology and _ portentous epithets, 
applied or misapplied @ tort et @ 
travers. But they seem to reveal 
to us the existence of two distinct 
classes of public men. Besides the 
slavish and ignorant courtiers and 
placemen, there are patriots with 
the - capacity for statesman-like 
thought, and with the courage to 
break through the restraints of 
etiquette when the safety of their 
country demands plain speaking. 
First in order, we have a memorial 
from the imperial commissioner, 
commenting on the ultimata of the 
allied powers. Ho-Kwei-tsing tem- 
porises. Personally, he is impress- 
ed with the power of the invaders, 
and is far from hopeful as to the 
upshot of a war. But although he 
gently insinuates his grave misgiv- 
ings, he takes extreme care not to 
ruffle too rudely the equanimity of 
his court, and he feels it safest to in- 
dicate bis loyalty and patriotism by 
hearty abuse of the foreign envoys. 


“It would not be right, when an in- 
crease of the French and English force 
is spoken of, not to be prepared against 
them. . . . Bruce and Bourboulon 
are inseparable in wickedness, and their 
character is indeed sanguinary and 
treacherous. Still, utterly objection- 
able as the eight propositions of the 
Barbarians may be, your servant, feel- 
ing that it would not be so easy at a 
moment’s time to dissolve the hardness 
of these chiefs, and that if 
he were to keep them quite at arm’s- 
length he would lose all chance of 
gaining the day, had resolved to receive 
the commands your Majesty deigned 
to issue, authorising their admission 
into Pekin to exchange treaties, &c.”’ 


More interesting still is the me- 
morial from Sang-ko-lin-sin to his 
master, written soon after the loss 
of the Taku forts. The general 
prays the Emperor to start on a 
hunting-tour— 


“That measures for attacking and 
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destroying the Barbarians may be 
facilitated. Your slave lately lost the 
position at Taku, where he command- 
ed, in consequence of the unforeseen 
explosion of the powder-magazines at 
two of the north forts simultaneously, 
and not from any slackness in the de- 
fence or insufficiency of means. There- 
fore he apprehends that now it will be 
difficult to make the Barbarians submit ; 
and yet that their demands can hardly 
be granted.” 


He urges rather mysteriously that 
if the imperial force should experi- 
ence another reverse, and if the 
hearts of the soldiers should fail, 
the consequences might be moment- 
ous; and this Mr. Wade interprets 
to mean, that the Emperor in that 
case might be made prisoner, Con- 
sequently, he insists that his Majesty 
had better remove himself out of 
the way of the danger, when his 
slave “ would then be at liberty to 
choose his own time and mode of 
attack, and might advance or retire 
as events should make necessary. 
Without any doubt he would sweep 
the vile brood from off the earth, 
and redeem his previous shortcom- 
ings.” Sang-ko-lin-sin is understood 
to have been an able man; but it 
is difficult to determine whether 
this advice of his was honestly 
given or no. The beaten general 
may possibly have wished to post- 
pone a dangerous meeting with 
an irritated and despotic master. 
Certain it is, that when the Emperor 
expressed an intention of following 
the advice, he immediately pro- 
voked most plain-spoken protests 
from many other of his high offi- 
cials, who expressed themselves with 
dignity and eloquent good sense. 
Meantime, before noticing these, we 
must advert to a rescript of the Em- 
peror, dated the 7th September, as 
showing the personal considerations 
that must embarrass Chinese _pleni- 
potentiaries, the precarious tenure on 
which they hold their lives and 
posts, and the treacherous nature 
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of the pledges that may be extracted 
from them :— 


‘‘As the ministers have conceded 
trade, the only course will be to as- 
sent to the proposition under consider- 
ation, and so to keep the Barbarians in 
hand for the time, and when negotia- 
tion breaks down altogether, to recall 
Kweiliang and his colleagues to degrade 
them, As to the exaction of 
(war) expenses, such a thing is utterly 
out of the question. .. . If Kweiliang 
and his colleagues have so madly lost 
themselves as to presume on their own 
authority to concede these last two 
points, they have not only disobeyed 
our written commands and shown fear 
of the Barbarian, but they have simply 
taken up the empire and put it into 
his hands; and we will at once vindi- 
cate the law by the execution of these 
ministers, and then fight it out with 
the Barbarians.” 


The more we yield, the Emperor 
argues, the more will be demanded 
of us. 

“ Besides, this rebellious chief, 
idly yelping, frantically barking, is 
certain to bring forward other re- 
strictive conditions, and once he 
is come will not go away. . . . 
Is it reasonable (of the Barbar- © 
ians) to exact compensation by 
holding a knife to the throat?” 
One thing strikes us in reading 
this document, expressed, to say 
the least of it, with sufficient 
energy and arguing considerable 
decision of character: Was _ it 
really written by the Emperor at 
all, or did some one else who was 
wielding lfis authority, handle the 
vermilion pencil? If the Emperor, 
as Sir Hope tells us in the begin- 
ning of the book, was understood 
to have worn out his intellect and 
brought on paralysis by his de- 
bauchery, he must surely have 
been nearly as much of a cipher 
as the infant who now sits on 
his throne. If his dominions were 
being actually governed by some 
prince of the blood, whose power 
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was temporary, or by .a group 
of mandarins of a rival faction, it 
might go far to account for the 
frank audacity of expression in the 
remarkable remonstrance sent to 
Pekin in answer to the announce- 
ment that his Majesty had decided 
on his hunting-tour. It was given 
out that the tour was merely 
preliminary to his Majesty’s taking 
the field in person, and that at a 
time when the Barbarians were 
hurrying forward to his capital by 
foreed marches. The memorial in 
reference to that step, signed by 27 
officials, reads almost like irony be- 
fore it breaks out in indignation. 
The ministers “admire the awe- 
inspiring demeanour and the well- 
devised strategy thus displayed. 
But the common people are ex- 
tremely slow of comprehension ; 
they easily suspect and with diffi- 
culty appreciate. . If defence 
and holding out in words are to 
mean flight and dispersion in fact, 
your ministers, without urging that 
thus the temples of your ancestors 
and the altars of your tutelary gods 
will be abandoned, only ask, where 
else could your Majesty’s personal 
safety be better assured than at 
the capital?’ Other memorials of 
similar purport were written in 
terms even more vehemently indig- 
nant. The remonstrances seem to 
have had their effect with the sov- 
ereign or his advisers; and the series 
of documents closes appropriately 


with the draft of another decree in 
vermilion, in which the Emperor 
expresses his intention to march to 
Tung-chow in person at the head of 
his army, “to take the vengeance 
heaven requires,—to do an act of 
punishment and subjugation, the 
effect of which shall be widely 
felt.” 

Before taking leave of a volume 
we have found deeply interesting, 
we have only to say a word of Cap- 
tain Knollys’ editing. He has done 
his work this time with as much 
judgment as before, and his task on 
this ocecasian was far more deli- 
cate. With so many of the gifts of 
a good military historian, he must 
have exercised no little self-restraint 
in confining himself to a part that 
is strictly subsidiary. He contents 
himself with bridging the breaks that 
would have left the narrative incohe- 
rent, and with letting in necessary 
light upon points that would have 
otherwise remained in obscurity. He 
supplies or amplifies some details on 
which Sir Hope Grant either pre- 
served a generous reticence, or 
which, if they were to be found in 
the private Journals, were never 
intended for the public eye. He 
brings out into clear relief conduct 
and military merits that have scarce- 
ly been fairly appreciated; and, in 
short, his book does justice to the 
memory of a general whose loss we 
regret more than ever after read- 
ing it. 
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THE BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL DEBT, ° 


Norwirustanpine the world-re- 
nowned financial prosperity of Great 
Britain, an English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in sketching out the 
policy which shall illustrate his offi- 
cial career, has several prominent 
difficulties in his path apart from 
the labour of traversing an enor- 
mous field of detail. In the first 
place, his sources of revenue have 
been diminishing for years, and the 
public mind is educated to expect 
an ever - progressing diminution. 
Next, the imperial expenditure, 
what with the growth of popula- 
tion, and what with the growth of 
wealth, has a constant tendency to 
increase. In the third place, there 
is a vast body of local expenditure 
constantly forcing itself upon his 
attention, threatening to subvert the 
results of imperial economy, and 
demanding to be readjusted as re- 
gards its relations to imperial ‘ex- 
penditure. In the fourth place, he 
has before him: the duty of operat- 
ing upon the National Debt, and to 
define the duty of the public with 
reference to that debt, having re- 
gard to the past efforts made by two 
successive generations concerning it, 
the exigencies of the present, and 
the interests and claims of pesterity. 

In reference to the financial 
policy of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
we are inclined to think that the 
Conservative party, will accord a 
measured, though perhaps not an 
enthusiastic approval. There was 
this singular disadvantage under 
which he laboured at the outset of 
his official career—namely, that his 
first Budget, dealing with an enor- 
mous surplus of nearly six millions 
of money, had to be explained to the 
House of Commons with all its 
measures completed, within six 


weeks from his sudden and unex- 
pected acceptance of office. 


The 


chief merit of that Budget, intro- 
duced in a speech of great ability, 
was that it avoided the premature 
enunciation of a distinct financial 
policy which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not had time to ini- 
tiate, or the Cabinet, weighted with 
the entire business of the session, 
the leisure to mature, It disclosed 
what we maycall an interim policy ; 
and, taken in conjunction with the 
Budget and other measures of the 
present year, the financial princi- 
ples of the Government will for the 
most part readily command approval. 
It is not too much to say that Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position now 
would be one of considerable tri- 
umph, if it were not for the unfor- — 
tunate error committed last year, 
for no good reason that was ever 
assigned, of discounting the expect- 
ed increment of the revenue. The 
country, and probably the Govern- 
ment also, has been in consequence 
by no means free, during nearly the 
whole of the past financial year, 
from the fear of a deficit. A good 
harvest and an unexpected increase 
in the yield of the income-tax, have 
been amongst the causes which have 
prevented that disastrous termina- 
tion to the first year of Conservative 
finance. It would have been no 
answer to remonstrances to say that 
the people were free to contemplate 
the money in their pockets which 
ought to have been in the Exchequer; 
and the result would have been all the 
more vexatious, because it had been 
brought about in a perfectly gratui- 
tous way, to meet a surplus already 
inconveniently large, and not by 
any means inv deference to any ex- 
pression of public opinion, Though 
we have escaped a deficit, at any 
rate all chance of a surplus vanished 
before the Cabinet had time to 
mature a financial policy. If the 
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reform of the system of indirect tax- 
ation is tolerably complete, there is, 
nevertheless, the great question of the 
reform of direct local taxation, and 
the final settlement of the question 
resorted to in the last Parliament 
and. by the last Budget, of the 
transfer to the national Exchequer 
of the hitherto local charges in 
respect of the administration of 
justice, police, and lunatics. It is 
clear from the measures of the 
present session that a comprchen- 
sive revision of the system of local 
administration and taxation does 
not form part of the programme of 
the Government either for this or 
future sessions. The plan is to 
effect by degrees important modifi- 
cations and improvements, and if 
“subventions” in aid of the local 
rates are from time to time required, 
they will not be easily forthcoming. 
The weakest part of last year’s 
Budget, and the strongest part of 
the present proposals, lie ‘in the 
references to the National Debt, 
and the Ministerial policy in regard 
to it. But even upon that subject 
(by far the most feasible one, in the 
whole range of finance at least, in 
the present state of public affairs, 
for the Government to make its 
mark and exhibit a definite will and 
volicy, which are the life of admin- 
istration),—even upon that subject, 
the loss of the expected increment 
—in other words, of the proceeds of 
some tax prematurely remitted— 
comes in to hamper and weaken 
the proposals which are made. 
Before proceeding to criticise the 
financial policy of the Ministry, it 
is necessary to refer to that leading 
feature of last year’s Budget—the 
novel principle upon which the 
estimates were then framed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
scribed that principle, speaking in 
April 1874, as one “which has 
been gradually acted upon in the 
framing of the estimates, and which 
has not been fully adopted until 


this year—and that is, the taking 
into account, or the discounting of, 
the expected increment of the rev- 
enue.” It was a distinct change 
of principle, to which the Opposi- 
tion side of the House was already 
partly committed, and which was 
adopted without discussion. Mr, 
Gladstone took good care to ex- 
tinguish any attempts to cavil or 
criticise within the House; but, 
nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether either the House or the 
country approves it. The then 
leader of the Opposition said :— 
“ A good deal has been said here 
and elsewhere on the subject of cer- 
tain alterations which have taken 
place, whether in this year or some 
recent year, in the mode of making 
the statements of revenue which are 
submitted to the House. I do not 
think that is a subject into which 
it is expedient for the House large- 
ly or profoundly to enter. In my 
opinion the true and only security 
of Parliament with reference to the 
estimates of revenue on which it is 
called upon to proceed, is to hold 
the executive Government of the 
day strictly responsible for those 
estimates.” And then he followed 
with a protest against prying be- 
hind the scenes, and thereby dim- 
inishing the dignity of the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. In this way 
Parliament was prevented from 
scrutinising the details on which 
the estimates proceed. That may 
be all very well. But it is quite 
another thing when it is prevented 
from discussing the principle upon 
which they are made up, and 
whether it approves of the Execu- 
tive Government discounting an 
expected increment. It seems to 
us that an important change of 
principle, on a matter in which the 
nation is vitally interested, ought 
not to have been withdrawn from 
parliamentary cognisance. But when- 
ever the front benches are in accord 
the House of Commons is paralysed, 
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and adverse opinion must find some 
other mode of expressing itself. Sir 
Stafford Northcote said: “Some 
years ago the practice was to esti- 
mate the revenue for the coming 
year upon an average of years. For 
atime it became the practice to take 
the revenue of the yearimmediately 
preceding. Now we find that every 
year, increase of population, and 
other circumstances, lead to increase 
in consumption, and it has gradually 
become the practice to take the es- 
timates of the revenue ata higher 
amount than the actual yield of 
the past year.” It appears to us 
that the full development of that 
practice leaves no margin to cover 
unexpected contingencies, and is 
not called for by any public re- 
quirements. The surplus in hand, 
whether by the whole or the 
greater part of the increment ob- 
tained, goes, under an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1829, to the 
credit of the National Debt Com- 
missioners, and is devoted to the 
legitimate and useful purpose of ex- 
tinguishing debt. Even if the in- 
crement were certain, beyond all 
chance of disappointment, to arise 
in each successive year, it is by no 
means a reckless repayment of debt 
to say that on its first appearance, 
it shall for that year belong to the 
Commissioners, and thenceforth 
permanently swell the revenue of 
the nation. 

It was extraordinary that the un- 
wise inflation of last year’s esti- 
mates should have been so unani- 
mously approved ; but there is a re- 
luctance to force upon a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer more money than he 
is willing to take. And, moreover, 
as Mr. Gladstone remarked, whilst 
indicating his disapproval of a cele- 
brated measure last session, it does 
not follow that because the House 
is unanimous therefore its opinion 
is matured. Lord Eldon used to 
say of a vertain bench of judges, 
that he reversed their judgment 
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with far more hesitation when they 
differed than when they were unani- 
mous, In the former case they had 
generally considered their judg- 
ments; in the latter, they had in all 
probability followed, without think- 
ing, the first of their number who 
had expressed an opinion. 
The experience of the past year 
has not, however, been lost upon Sir 
Stafford Northcote; and it is cer- 
tainly not from Mr. Gladstone, or 
from Mr. Gladstone’s late colleagues, 
that he ought to incur adverse criti- 
cism. The principle upon which he 
proceeds this year is this :— 


‘‘T may say, in approaching the esti- 
mates of revenue, I propose to build 
them upon as safe and cautious a prin- 
ciple as I can. I do not think it right 
altogether to disregard the undoubted 
fact of the normal growth of revenue. 
It is quite certain that for many years 
past there has been—good years and 
bad years taken together—a very con- 
siderable, and, upon the whole, a very 
steady growth of revenue. The growth 
of the revenue may be brought to some- 
thing like an average, but it does fluc- 
tuate from year to year. It is there- 
fore always necessary for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the immediate 
arrangements of the particular year, to 
look at the particular circumstances of 
the moment. . .. We must not look 
on this year as one likely to be very 
remarkable for an advance in the 
revenue.” 


Moreover, in an earlier part of 
his speech, Sir Stafford Northcote 
deprecated the complaints made 
against his estimates of last year, 
votjonly as unfounded, but as being 
“somewhat exaggerated.” “I ad- 
mit,” he says, “that there were 
some mistakes;” but he regards 
the idea that there was a danger 
of a “serious” or “terrible” or 
“disastrous” deficiency, as ‘* some- 
thing in the nature of a delusion.” 
As circumstances have turned out, 
the small estimated surplus has been 
fully realised, and even exceeded 
by £130,000. That is the result, 
taking the figures all round. The 
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strong point of the case against the 
Chancellor is, that in the estimate 
of the three great items of revenue 
—viz., customs, excise, and stamps 
—the expected increment was so 
lavishly discounted, that the actual 
receipts, taking them altogether, 
showed a deficit. Fortunately this 
deficit was covered by other means 
—by an unexpected increase in other 
items of revenue, Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the country have 
doubtless had a narrow escape, and 
we may heartily congratulate our- 
selves on the result, As it is, the 
English peopie have reaped the ad- 
vantage of a remission of a penny 
off the income-tax.a year earlier 
than prudence would have dictated ; 
and this session, so full of useful 
measures, is relieved from the ad- 
ditional burden of financial legis- 
lation. On the other hand, we 
have to begin the new financial 
year with a still smaller estimated 
surplus, though doubtless it is one 
which will reap the benefit, to 
which it is certainly entitled, of 
a considerable portion, perhaps a 
moiety, of any expected or possible 
increment to the revenue, The 
actual revenue of last year was 
£74,921,873 ; the estimated revenue 
of next year is £75,685,000—which 
shows an estimated increment of 
£763,127, in spite of the circum- 
stances that three-quarters of a 
million of remission takes place in 
the ensuing year by virtue of last 
year’s Budget. The average normal 
growth of revenue for the last ten 
years is estimated at £2,500,000; 
which is a million in excess of the 
extent to which that increment has 
this year been discounted. The 
total estimated growth of revenue 
last year was £1,884,000 ; the total 
estimated growth this year is (after 
allowing for remissions and for the 
transfer of £300,000 from miscel- 
laneous receipts of last year to those 
of this year) about £900,000, or 
less than one-half of the sanguine 


estimate in the former Budget; the 
difference showing the superior wis- 
dom which the Ministry have gained 
ov this subject by the light of a 
perhaps painful experience. It is 
easier to take taxes off than to put 
them on; and as Sir Stafford North- 
cote chose, of his own free will, to 
sail close to the wind last year, he 
is obliged, whether he like it or not, 
to sail nearly as close this year, 

The liberal remissions of taxation 
which were made last year are prob- 
ably the last of any importance 
which will be made for some time 
to come. If the Ministerial scheme 
for the reduction of the National 
Debt takes effect, that will still 
further for the next two years 
diminish the surpluses which may 
possibly arise. But the objects of 
indirect taxation are now so limited 
in number, and liable in many cases 
to imposts so small in amount, that 
it is not worth while to make a 
reform in the tariff the chief aim of 
finance until the time arrives when 
a great blow can be struck and 
sensible progress made towards 
rendering England a free port for 
nearly every commodity. ‘To quote 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s words— 
“T am not prepared to say that 
in future years of peeaperny im- 
provements may not be made; 
but I do think we may fairly hold 
up our heads and say that there is 
no great cry or urgent necessity for 
any great reform or readjustment 
in our system of taxation. Looking 
back for a considerable period of 
time, we have seen how one tax 
after another, which pressed upon 
national industry, has been removed, 
and how in one way or another 
great relief has been given to the 
public, Ido not know that there 
are apy taxes which are now dis- 
agreeable to those who pay them, or 
which can fairly be said to be in- 
jurious to the public welfare.” 

We are glad to see, moreover, that 
not a word was dropped this year 
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regarding the repeal of the income- 
tax. A tax which will very shortly, 
perhaps in the current financial 
year, yield two millions of money 
for every penny in the pound levied, 
ought not to be lightly dispensed 
with; nor should the machinery 
for its collection be abolished until 
the necessity for the tax has been 
finally superseded. Our objection to 
hastily, if not prematurely, reducing 
it to twopence in the pound, was 
that an agitation for its repeal was 
thereby invited, since the inequali- 
ties and other vexatious character- 
istics of the tax would be theoreti- 
cally more intolerable, as the result 
attained by submitting to them 
became less in account. But to 
judge from the state of feeling ex- 
hibited at the last election, and the 
apathy with which any agitation for 
repeal is met, the last subject upon 
which a minister would go to the 
country with any chance of success 
would be the abolition of the in- 
come-tax. Most’ of our leading 
statesmen have been bred up in a 
time when the tax was regarded 
with peculiar hatred and disgust ; 
but we recollect Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis drawing attention to the 
fact that that disgust was not shared 
to any great degree by the constitu- 
encies of even eighteen years ago. 
There has been a strong revulsion 
of feeling about this tax within the 
memory of the present generation ; 
and most of its objections disappear 
if the tax is permanent and small. 
Our grandfathers before the battle 
of Waterloo paid two shillings in 
the pound, and raised less than 
sixteen millions; we pay only 
twopence, and nearly four millions 
roll into the Exchequer, with 
the certainty that if we were in- 
volved in war a levy at the rate 
which gained for this tax the legacy 
of hatred which our forefathers be- 
queathed to it, would yield forty 
millions, after making a large de- 
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duction for a probable fall in the 
assessments, 

According to the view of the 
Government, when the tax was 
high, and when there was an uncer- 
tainty from year to year at what 
rate it would be levied, “ then, un- 
doubtedly, the tax was much harder 
and more oppressive than it would 
be if it were kept low, uniform, and, 
as far as possible, steady.” “We 
may,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “in asking you to re- 
new the income-tax at 2d. in the 
pound, do so with the hope and 
belief that it may be regarded as a 
tax useful in point of amount, but 
rather to be held in abeyance and 
ready only for some great emer- 
gency, and not to be called upon for 
trivial occasions.” This, we have 


always ecntended, is the right pol- 


icy in regard to the income-tax; 
and it is a reversal of the proposals 
made by Mr. Gladstone for its total 
and immediate repeal. The secret 
which lies buried in Mr. Gladstone’s 
breast as to the mode in which by 
readjustment of taxation this im; 
post could be abolished, becomes 
less and less interesting to his coun- 
trymen, as the public gradually 
bring themselves to the conclusion 
that a low, uniform, and permanent 
rate of ncome-tax is a politic, and, 
on the whole, just expedient of 
finance, and as little burdensome 
as any substitute which could be 
devised. 

Obviously, the most prominent 
subject for a finance minister to 
take in hand, is, as we ventured 
to suggest last year, to lay down 
some broad principle of national 
duty in regard to the National Debt. 
If once some standard of duty in 
respect to this matter fixes itself in 
the national mind (and in order 
that it should do so some leadership 
or statesmanship is required)—some 
rule of action which public opinion 
may regard as just alike to the in- 
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terests of the present generation, 
the claims of posterity, and, we 
may add, the efforts of those who 
have gone before us—it would soon 
take its place as a fixed rule of 
financial policy which Ministers 
and people alike would respect ex- 
cept under extraordinary emergen- 
cies, when its operation could for 
just cause be suspended, We were 


‘amongst those who considered last 


year that, in the absence of a very 
definite policy, or of any opportun- 
ity for fiscal reform, something 
ought to have been done with a 
view to operate upon the National 
Debt. It was a matter of some 
regret that.the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment in that direction were 
visibly slackened. It is true that 
half a million a-year was set apart 
for the payment of fresh terminable 
annuities; but that half-a-million 
was, as the Chancellor explained, 
already finding its way to the 
National” Debt Commissioners in 
a different form. And by his inter- 
cepting, as it were, the expected 
increment of revenue, and devot- 
ing it forthwith to the remission of 
taxation, the National Debt Com- 
missioners received last year in 
the shape of a surplus (if any- 
thing at all) very much less than 
they were accustomed to get under 
Mr. Lowe’s administration of the 
finances. There was an Austrian 
statesman who observed that a 
state hardly knew what it could 
do in the way of finance until 
it was hopelessly bankrupt. And 
an English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is often apparently more 
bold and skilful in his policy when 
he has no surplus to deal with than 
when he is oppressed with the 
weight of his cash-box. “ What am 
I to do with all this money?’ 
Mr. Lowe plaintively asked in the 
House of Commons when introduc- 
ing one of his Budgets, The Len- 
ten deputations which haunt the 


unhappy financier with a surplus, 
the prolonged penance of gravely 
discussing remissions of taxation 
which in the aggregate would swal- 
low up all his resources, the impos- 
sibility of satisfying everybody or 
anybody, benumb the faculties of all 
but the boldest and most sanguine 
men. Fortunate is the Chancellor 
without a. surplus: 


‘*Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator ;’’ 


that is to say, with no deputations 
to rob him, he can joyfully pay. his 
debts. He is thrown upon his own 
resources, and the result in Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s case is that we 
have far more satisfactory indica- 
tions of a decided policy than we 
had when last year his’ surplus 
equalled the whole revenue of 
Belgium. 

Now, upon this subject of reduc- 
ing the National Debt, we are ap- 
parently, under the guidance of a 
strong Government, on the eve of 
coming to some general agreement 
as to the rule of conduct or duty 
to be observed. It is, of course, in 
the exclusive interest of the present 
generation to regard all repayment - 
of debt as superfluous, and to re- 
strict fhe duty to a mere matter of 
discharging the contract obligation 
of paying year by year the annui- 
ties we have granted. It is in the 
interest of posterity that those 
annuities should be cancelled and 
the debt extinguished. To strike 
out the mean ‘between these con- 
flicting interests is the problem; to 


' weigh the relative advantages of, on 


the one hand, reducing debt in the 
interest of future generations—on 
the other, of remitting taxation in 
the interests of ourselves and pos- 
terity, and in the interests of the 
general development of national 
prosperity. 

Last year, Sir Stafford Northcote 
said: “We entirely accept the 
view that we are under no moral 
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obligation whatever to do more than 
pay the annuities we have con- 
tracted to pay, and we admit that 
there are often circumstances which 
render it more desirable to apply a 
surplus in some other way than in 
reducing those annuities. But, at 
the same time, when you have the 
opportunity it ‘does seem desirable 
that something should be done to- 
wards the reduction of the debt.” 
And thereupon he proceeded to do 
nothing, and as we have shown less 
than nothing. Perhaps, on the sup- 
position that there was “no moral 
obligation” to do otherwise, he was 
right. 

This year he says: “I am no 
enthusiast-on the subject. I do not 
take either the extreme view of 
those who think that everything 
ought to be sacrificed to the dimi- 
nution of the debt, nor of those who 
represent it as merely a question of 
buying consols at 92. I think we 
ought to make continuous and 
steady efforts for the reduction of 
the National Debt, and that our 
efforts ought not to be violent and 
spasmodic. We ought to have re- 
ference to the general condition of 
the country and of its taxation.” 
And then he proceeds to detail a 
very considerable scheme, and one 
which we believe to be sound in 
principle, and proceeding upon a 
safe rule of action in regard to the 
amount of effort which it exacts 
from the public. 

There are these general considera- 
tions to be taken into account, in 
defining the extent of what we 
venture to call our moral obligation 
in this matter. On the one hand, 
in¥regard to excessive reductions 
and the heavy burdens of taxation 
which it would involve, it must 
be remembered that by expanding 
the resources of the country the 
pressure of the debt becomes 
every year proportionately lighter. 
At the close of the great war, the 
debt stood at 900 millions in round 
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numbers; it is now, after the lapse 
of nearly 60 years, 780 millions, 
But taking the pressure of the debt 
man for man throughout the coun- 
try, although the actual diminution 
in point of figures has been so 
small, yet from the enormous in- , 
crease in wealth and population the 
actual pressure of debt has been 
reduced by considerably more than 
one half. The average charge per 
head in 1816 in respect of interest 
and cost of the National Debt was 
about thirty-one shillings. At the 
present moment, it is only fifteen 
shillings and sixpence; which is 
exactly half what it was. But when 
we take into consideration that the 
wealth of the country has at the 
same time been quadrupled, the 
relative pressure of that half is con- 
siderably lightened. 

Even allowing for increase of 
population the wealth of the united 
kingdom per head _ has considerably 
more than doubled. So that taking 
the pressure of debt man for man 
throughout the country, it is about 
one-fourth of what it was. This 
largely increased ability to pay is 
no doubt an excellent thing for the 
national creditors. It shows that 
the policy of developing the national 
resources in lieu of concentrating 
too great efforts on the repayment 
of debt is just to the creditor as 
well as advantageous to the public, 
provided that the argument is not 
pushed too far and the duty of 
gradual reduction is not forgotten. 

For when we come to the oppos- 
ite theory that the only liability is 
to pay annuities, and that every 
shilling devoted to pay off principal 
is so much abstracted from the 
wealth - producing power of the 
country, we are landed in a number 
of absurdities which it is unneces- 
sary to referto. There have been 
people, perhaps there are now, who 
argue that the National Debt is an 
advantage to the country as a means 
of investing its surplus capital. 
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Setting aside any question about 
surplus capital, it transcends imagi- 
nation to suppose that, when fifty 
years ago this country could carry 
on its government for 15 millions 
a-year or thereabouts, it was any 
advantage to add to its expenditure 
a sum more than double that amount 
by way of interest on its debt. It 
is plain that we are bound to oper- 
ate upon the debt; and the problem 
from time to time, upon which we 
look for guidance to Cabinets and 
statesmen, is how to decide between 
conflicting duties, when, on the ove 
hand, taxes may be remitted—and, 
on the other, debt may be cancelled. 
It is a question between the claims 
of the present generation and of 
posterity ; and it is often a very 
difficult one to determine, Every- 
thing which lightens the springs of 
industry, as it is called, and facili- 
tates the accumulation of wealth, is 
an advantage both to this and to 
future generations, On the other 
hand, to raise taxes wherewith to 
reduce debt is a burden to this 
generation, and an advantage exclu- 
sively to posterity, which, from the 
diminishing presence of debt, may 
be very disproportioned to the sac- 
rifice it entails on us. And yet no 
one in his senses can doubt that 
in its years of prosperity a rich 
country is bound to lighten the 
burden which it hands on to poster- 
ity, which may have its own diffi- 
culties to deal with, and to which 
we cannot insure the continuance 
of our prosperity. No one can ap- 
preciate the power of the future on 
the human mind and on society. 
It is the source from which every- 
thing gredt and noble has been 
drawn. We literally owe to poster- 
ity the care and forethought which 
we instinctively give. Increased 
resources and diminished burdens 
are a legacy which, without stopping 
to moralise upon it, they are en- 
titled to expect at our hands. 

When Mr, Gladstone, in 1866, 


made his chief, and, if we remember 
rightly, his only effort of any im- 
portance for reduction of debt, he 
made a memorable speech which 
startled the whole country. Rely- 
ing upon a book which had recently 
been published by Mr. Jevons, and 
also upon some very confident 
opinions which had been expressed 
by scientific authorities, he boldly 
predicted that in about a century 
our whole available supply of coal— 
that is, available at a cost consistent 
with its profitable consumption as 
an agent in production—-would cease. 
With it would cease also our man- 
ufacturing supremacy as regards a 
large portion of our trade. Capital 
and labour would then leave the 
country, in search of more fa- 
voured regions, and the debt would 
remain a charge upon the land. 
It was one of those sensational 
pictures which Mr. Gladstone loves 
to draw; and the pleasure was en- 
hanced by its being held up to 
the contemplation of landed pro- 
prietors, who would be left alone 
to sustain the burden, and who at 
the time were arrayed against him 
in strong hostility to the only Re- 
form Bill which he ever introduced. 
That it was a great exaggeration 
was afterwards admitted. Cheap 
coal is not the only source of our 
supremacy. Our geographical posi- 
tion, our national habits and politi- 
cal security, are important elements 
of our prosperity, and there are 
fields of industry to which coal is 
not essential. Still, the failure of 
coal and the presence of a burden- 
some debt are two of the items in 
our survey of the future which 
whisper insecurity, and which de- 
serve attention. When our debt 
was heaviest, our monopoly of 
financial resources in manufactures 
and commerce was greatest. It will 
be well if, when our monopoly in 
those respects or some of them fails 
us, our debt, relatively to other 
countries, may tel] in our favour by 
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comparison instead of heavily against 
us. When we look at the present 
position of affairs, and see that coal 
and iron and wages have been for a 
series of years rising, and that in- 
creased consumption of spirits and 
beer is the inevitable consequence 
of increased wages, there is the 
obvious conclusion that our reserves 
are disappearing, consumed in drink. 
Aud under such circumstances it is 
abundantly clear that “something 
should be done,” as Sir Stafford 
Northcote said last year, for the re- 
duction of debt. 

There is, however, no reason to 
fear that our position relatively to 
other countries in the matter of debt 
is not an improving one. We trust 
that that position will be improved 
as much by uphill efforts of our own 
as by the downward course which 
other nations are so rapidly taking. 
As we have touched upon the posi- 
tion of England relatively to other 
countries in respect of commercial 
rivalry—and debt is a heavy weight 
in the race—it will be interesting to 
compare what the various nations 
of the world have done in that 
respect. 

As far as Europe is -concerned, 
a new series of national debts began 
in the year 1848, when Europe was 
plunged in a great struggle of de- 
mocracy and military empire. The 
disposition to borrow was stimu- 
lated by the enormous accumulation 
of wealth, and the fearful sacrifices 
entailed by war and the prepara- 
tions for war, and the maintenance 
of great military armaments. Eng- 
land in that interval since 1848 has 
diminished her debt; but the total 
liabilities of the world are three 
thousand millions greater than they 
were in 1848, when they stood at 
seventeen hundred millions. Up 
to 1860 the average borrowing of 
the world was at the rate of thirty- 
five millions a-year, caused chiefly 


by the revolutions of 1848, the. 


Crimean war of 1854, end the 
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French-Austrian war of 1859. 
Since 1860, when America entered 
the money market as a borrower at 
a prodigious rate, the indebtedness 
of the world has increased at the 
average rate of two hundred millions 
a-year. The proximate causes were 
the American civil war, the Prussian- 
Austrian war, and the French-Ger- 
man war. If this average is kept 
up, in 25 years more the ‘total debt 
of the world will reach ten thousand 
tuillions, the interest of which, taken 
at the average rate of five per cent, 
will amount to the present aggregate 
public revenues of all the states of 
Europe and North America. 

France is not free—as Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, to whom we are indebted 
for the above calculations, has 
pointed out—from the danger of 
losing her. financial credit. Ina 
period of 82 years, the revenue of 
Austria has never equalled its ex- 
penditure; sometimes the deficits 
have been 9 and 10 millions ster- 
ling in time of peace. Italy is being 
plunged year after year deeper 
into debt and danger by a course of 
over-expenditure. France is spend- 
ing 100 millions; her credit, how- 
ever, is greater: she has a fertile soi! 
and rich agriculture, and the saving 
habits of her people lay up a store 
of wealth; but, as pointed out by 
the eminent statistician quoted 
above: “She is now bearing a 
burden of debt greater than that of 
any other nation, and at the same 
time is keeping up and even aug- 
menting her war establishment. 
When “England came out of the 
French war in 1815, she had a load 
of debt of the same amount, 900 
millions, and greater in’ proportion 
to her resources: but England re- 
duced her military and naval estab- 
lishments to the lowest point; and 
from 1817 to 1850, her total expen- 
diture never exceeded 52 millions, 
out of which the charge of the debt 
was at first more than 32 millions. 
France, with an equal charge of her 
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debt, insists upon keeping up a total 
expenditure of 100 millions. Eng- 
land started with a monopoly of 
financial resources in manufactures 
and commerce, France starts with 
diminished manufactures, and the 
loss of her position as a financial 
centre. England found her debt 
intolerable till the immense ex- 
pansion of trade lightened her bur- 
den. France will find her debt a 
very heavy burden, even if her na- 
tional susceptibilities do not lead 
her to make it still more crushing. 
It is to be feared that war budgets 
may drag her down to the financial 
position of Austria, if not to that of 
Italy.” 

We have no wish to exaggerate 
our obligation in respect of reducing 
debt. The plan which considera- 
tions of policy and prudence recom- 
mend is the wisest, namcly, to con- 


‘ tinue to make sensible, gradual, and 


steady efforts. The particular scale 
which should be adopted is now 
best. adjusted by regard to the 
efforts of those who have preced- 
ed us, and to what is fair, having 
regard to the result of those efforts 
as between ourselves and posterity. 
Solving the problem by the aid of 
the past, two considerations offer 
themselves ; first, are we relaxing or 
increasing our efforts whether ab- 
soluttly or relatively to our increas- 
ing wealth? second, having regard 
to the diminished annual charge for 
debt compared to that of 1816, are 
we taking to the diminution of 
present taxation more than our fair 
share of the total annual relief af- 
forded by the patriotic self-denial 
and wise forethought of the two 
generations to whose efforts we owe 
the lightened burden of the debt ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid stress upon the fact that down 
to 1860 the charge for debt was 
never less than £28,000,000; whilst 
since that time there has been 
considerable relaxation of effort ; 
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unless our memory deceives us, the 
charge for debt was at one time 
since 1860 little more than 
£26,000,000. He proposes that 
the country should, until cireum- 
stances require a change of policy, 
exert itself to secure a result equal 
to the minimum attained by the 
country before 1860, when it was 
far less wealthy and less capable of 
grappling with the task than it is 
at present. In other words, he 
ascertains the moral obligations of 
the country in this matter by re- 
verting to the state of things before 
the Long Annuities of 1860 fell in, 
and urging that, with the enormous 
addition to the national wealth, and 
the vast relief to national taxation 
which have occurred since that time, 
we should not fall belind, in com- 
parison with that time, the lowest 
effort which was then made. But 
his plan is susceptible of another 
vindication, which has reference to 
the second question suggested above. 
The total diminution in the annual 
charge for debt since 1816 (suppos- 
ing we discontinued further reduc- 
tions, and merely estimated the capi- 
tal value of the terminable annuities) 
gives a relief to the tax-payers of 
eight millions a-year. Obviously that 
relief, to which we are indebted to 
others as well as ourselves, was not 
provided for the exclusive benefit of 
the present generation. By Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s policy we take 
the benefit of half, and our, charge 
for debt is four millions a-year less 
than it was sixty years ago; and 
we accept the continued burden of 
the other half, as a duty to posterity, 
and in continuance and acknow- 
ledgment of achievements from, 
which we are ourselves receiving our: 
full share of benefit. 

A few words on both these con-~ 
siderations will not be out of place.. 
Upon the first, we may quote Sir- 
Stafford Northcote, who’ said—* In 
1859 we were paying £28,673,381 
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interest on the debt, while in the 
year 1874 we paid only £27,094,480, 
being less by £1,578,000 than we 
were paying in 1859.” That is a 
comparison between the operations 
of the two years absolutely. Then, 
comparing them relatively to the 
increased wealth of the country, he 
says—I find that a penny income- 
tax in 1859 was only £1,150,000, 
whereas, in 1874, it was £1,900,000, 
or an increase of 65 per cent. 
There has thus been a decrease of 5 
per cent in what we are paying for 
the reduction of the debt, and an 


increase of 65 per cent in the wealth — 


of the country as measured by the 
produce of the income-tax.” 

But it is in following up the 
second of the questions that we 
arrive at some principle, other than 
a mere arbitrary selection, which 
justifies the adoption of £28,000,000 
as the annual payment to be here- 
after made to the National Debt 
Commissioners. The history of that 
debt shows that, however rash were 
the arrangements made in contract- 
ing it, the statesmen of that day had 
very strict notions with regard to 
the duty of repayment. It was 
ever in contemplation (though it 
proved to be impossible) to retain 
the income-tax after.the conclusion 
of peace, in order to discharge it. 
But although the nation firmly re- 
fused to endure the income-tax, from 
the "moment the war had ceased, 
still it bravely faced the difficulties 
before it; and its success in doing 
so is not merely to be measured by 
the reduction of the capital sum by 
the amount of 120 millions, although 
that was as considerable an achieve- 
ment as that now proposed to us— 
viz., to pay off 213 millions in 30 
years, Within less than 40 years 
it greatly reduced the total interest 
payable (certain 4 per cent, 5, and 
. 8} per cent loans being reduced to 
; 3 per cent), giving relief to the 
tax-payer of about 34 millions 
per annum; and besides that, it 
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raised, and subsequently paid off, 
20 millions for the slave-trade eman- 
cipation, 8 millions for the Irish 
famine, and at a later date 40 mil- 
lions for the Crimean war. The 
total result of these proceedings is, 
that whilst immediately after the 
Peninsular war our forefathers took 
upon themselves the payment of 32 
millions a-year, the total annual 
charge at the present day of the 
annuities would be less than 24 
millions, if we determined to desist 
from further reductions, and dealt 
simply with the perpetual annuities 
and the estimated capital of the 
terminable annuities. One vindi- 
cation of the figures of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote in fixing 28 mil- 
lions as the sum to be hereafter 
paid to the Commissioners, is that 
they proceed upon the principle of 
appropriating out of the 8 millions, 
by which we are annually relieved,, 
one moiety—viz., four millions to 
our own relief, and the remaining 
moiety of four millions for the ad- 
vantage of posterity, who are at 
least equally with ourselves entitled 
to share in the advantage. It seems 
to us to be a fair division to make, 
and if the arrangement were to 
stand for thirty years, considerably 
more than a quarter of the whole 
debt would be extinguished. But 
if peace be preserved the, effort 
will by no means equal the efforts 
hitherto made. And if disturbances 
should arise, and the proposed Act 
in future years should be repealed, 
it would afford a salutary precedent 
that at any re-settlement of a com- 
pact of this nature with the National 
Debt Commissioners, the then exist- 
ing generation should recognise that 
a moiety of the relief secured to them 
by their predecessors is the utmost 
to which they are entitled, and that 
their posterity has an absolute title 
to the remainder which it is mere 
spoliation to assail. If some rule 
of action of this nature were ac- 
cepted, and the relative claims of 
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ourselves and posterity to the bene- 
fits bequeathed to us by the wise o 
vidence and judicious self-denial of 
our predecessors were adjusted, the 
public conscience would soon recog- 
nise a “moral obligation” in the 
matter, and the relations of the 
State to the debt be placed upon a 
fixed principle of public duty, only 
to be departed from under circum- 
stances of sufficient pressure. By 
paying to the Commissioner this 
fixed annual sum of 28 millions, we 
gain at least this advantage, which 
was the alluring characteristic of a 
sinking fund—viz., that the balance 
devoted to reduction of debt grows 
every year at compound interest, 
and after 1885, when a mass of 
terminable annuities fall in, the 
sum devoted to repayment will ex- 
ceed that amount of 10 millions 
which in 1865 Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared was the minimum of national 
obligation. However difficult it 
mav be to fix any standard of ob- 
ligation in the matter, we are con- 
vinced that no one who reviews the 
exertions made in past time can fail 
to see that, as between ourselves 
and posterity, we are not free to 
choose, but that there is a moral 
obligation upon us to continue the 
work which has begun, and not to 
intercept for ourselyes the whole 
benefits which have been handed 
down alike for our profit and for that 
of succeeding generations. How- 
ever difficult it may be to define 
that obligation, it exists, and cannot 
honestly be got rid of. 

Whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is right in fixing upon 
28 millions as henceforth our annual 
charge or not, he is clearly and in- 
disputably correct when he points 
out that since 1860 the reduction of 
debt has proceeded less vigorously 
than before that date, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of wealth, popula- 
tion, and revénue. In 1816, out of 
the 32 millions a-year which the debt 
then cost us, £1,900,000 were paid 
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in respect of terminable annuities. 
By the year 1840 that £1,900,000 
had increased to £4,300,000. And 
during a quarter of a century preced- 
ing 1860—viz. 1835-59, the average 
annual charge in respect of termin- 
able annuities was £4,000,000, In 
that year, celebrated for one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great budgets, 
£2,094,000 worth of annuities 
lapsed, Mr. Gladstone was bent on 
enormous remissions of taxation, 
and he consumed the whole of 
that relief and the proceeds of a 
tenpenny income-tax in effecting 
them. Thus the operations on the 
debt were reduced one half; and 
relief effected by our predecessors 
was accepted without any propor- 
tionate effort being made for our 
successors, Even if we had im- 
mediately created fresh terminable 
annuities of like amount, and de- 
voted the price to redemption of 
perpetual annuities, we should even 
then have reaped the benefit of the 
extinction of these latter, without 
diminishing our efforts for those 
who will succeed us, But as a 
matter of fact nothing of any im- 
portance was done in that direction 
till 1866, when terminable annuities 
to the extent of £1,725,000 were 
created to replace the larger quantity 
which had been extinguished in 
1860, In 1867 there was a further 
relief of £585,000 a-year from the 
falling in of further annuities. 
These, however, were never replaced. 

The effort made last year was 
not made from taxes, but with 
moneys which in any event were 
destined for the extinction of debt. 
Consequently we have not yet re- 
traced our steps and recovered our 
virtue sufficiently to be on the same 
level as our predecessors before 1860 
with regard to this portion of our 
national duty. 

Another way of marking the 
result of our operations upon the 
‘debt is that adopted by Mr. Giad- 
stone in 1866. He pointed out 
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that in the first forty years of un- 
interrupted European peace we had 
paid off 100 millions besides the 
additional debt incurred for the 
emancipation of the slaves and 
the relief of Irish famine; making 
altogether 128 millions, or an aver- 
age of more than three millions 
a-year. Then came the Crimean 
war, which heavily increased our 
liabilities. By 1866 we had paid 
them off and stood in the same 
position as we did in 1854—viz., 
with 800 millions of debt. Since 
1866 we have paid off 20 millions, 
that is at an average of 2} millions 
a-year, which is less than was 
effected in the far less prosperous 
years which succeeded the great 
war, and indicates a certain amount 
of indifference which is only to be 
justified by the circumstance that a 
gigantic fiscal reform has _ been 
going on which has strained, while 
it has developed, the resources of 
the country. The Government of 
Mr. Disraeli has now proposed a 
measure worthy of the occasion, 
and one which will redeem the 
character of Parliament in the eyes 
of our successors.. So long as the 
nation adheres to the proposed set- 
tlement, an effective permanent sur- 
plus, increasing at compound in- 
terest, and therefore with vigorous 
rapidity, will be available for the 
public creditor. Even if nothing oc- 
curs to suspend the progress of this 
work, and the whole £213,000,000 
are paid off in thirty years, the 
achievement, compared man for 
man, and wealth with wealth, and 
year by year, will not stand a mo- 
ment’s comparison in point of diffi- 
enlty and enterprise with that of 
the Jast sixty years on the same 
subject. The amount of debt then 
paid, ineluding the charge for the 
Crimean war, &c., was not very far 
short of the total of the projected 
operations. Such a result in the 
past by men who were weighted 
with a heavier debt and a far 
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heavier annual charge in respect of 
it, with far less resources, on whom 
taxation pressed with far heavier 
weight, was a more signal triumph 
of patient endurance, and of manly 
regard for posterity, than that which, 
is now proposed to ourselves, Those 
sacrifices entail on the present gen- 
eration, in our view, a “moral ob- 
ligation” to continue the same 
policy in the interests of cur suc- 
cessors, and to avoid the national 
disgrace of intercepting for our ex- 
clusive use the fruits of their self- 
denial and patriotic exertions. 

It is impossible to conclude a 
review of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
financial policy without drawing 
attention to the Bills already intro- 
duced by him last February to con- 
solidate and amend the Acts relat- 
ing to Loans for Public Works, and 
to the scheme gradually unfolding 
itself for the adoption of Local 
Budgets. , Local indebtedness has 
reached the sum of £84,000,000, 
and it will increase not merely by 
£3,000,000 a-year as hitherto, but 
probably with even greater rapidity. 
There are the loans for the purposes 
of the School Boards, under the 
Artizan Dwellings’ Bill of Mr. Cross, 
under the Sanitary Acts, under the 
Harbours and Passing Tolls’ Act, 
to meet deficiencies in the old sav- 
ings’ banks’ accounts, and so on. 
A great deal of this money is raised 
at a rate of interest over 4 per cent, 
the object being to compensate the 
creditor for the obscurity, real or 
imaginary, which often hangs over 
the borrowing powers of local bodies. 
“Tt is intended,” says the Chan- 
cellor, “to simplify the system 
under which these local debts are 
contracted. We propose to intro- 
duce a Bill which will have the effect 
of providing in future that all debt 
which may be contracted by local 
authorities shall be in the form of 
debentures.” The object of these 
debentures is to do away with all 
obscurity about’ the borrowing 
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powers of those who resort to them, 
They are to be “ registered at a 
Government office and authenticated 
by a stamp,” proving that the bor- 
rowing power has not been exceeded, 
and that the statutory provisions 
have been complied with, In this 
way the local debt of the country 
may be put upon a uniform and 
low rate of interest, and the annual 
charge in respect of it reduced. 
The duty or privilege of registration 
will bring with it also a liability to 
audit, equally advantageous to the 
debtor and the creditor. “ We de- 
sire to bring about a complete 
system of registration—also of past 
indebtedness.” Then there is the 
further question of the annual in- 
come levied by rates, amounting now 
to 19 millions, exclusive of tolls 


and dues. That will be slightly 


reduced by the transfer made last 
year of more than a million of local 
expenditure to the debit of the na- 
tional Exchequer. ‘The local expen- 
diture in #ngland alone, including 
that which is defrayed by rates, dues, 
and grants-in-aid, is 24} millions. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, in part 
pursuance of their projected plans 
for local reform, intend to adopt the 
plan of local budgets, under which 
there will be returns, and audits, as 
we understand it, of local expendi- 
ture, distribution of local grants-in- 
aid, and of local loans, And for 
next year the Government promise 
a Valuation Bill, which will “ im- 
prove the system of assessment, and 
remove some of the anomalies 
which vow exist.” Perhaps we 
shall not turn out to be taking a 
too sanguine view, if the proposed 
measure should effect one uniform 
valuation on one uniform principle 
for all purposes, instead of, as now, 
three different assessments for three 
different kinds of taxation. As 
regards the past, the Government 
can already point to a considerable 
extension of the area of rating, by 
the abolition of certain exemptions 
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which have hitherto been allowed. 
It is evident, from the number of 
Bills already in progress, which 
bear directly or indirectly on the 
subject of reforming local adminis- 
tration and taxation, that neither 
we nor others are yet in a position 
to judge the policy of this Govern- 
ment in general, or of the Finance 
Minister in particular, until events 
have more fully developed it. We 
know enough of it, however, to 
perceive that it is wide and com- 
prehensive, and proceeds upon care- 
fully matured principles, as becomes 
a party which has betn for decades 
in opposition, but which is at last 
intrusted with a majority. We 
know enough of it also to perceive 
that it is neither sensational nor 
clap-trap: A large quantity of use- 
ful and durable work was bequeath- 
ed to them by their predecessors, 
of a class which can only be 
undertaken by a Government strong 
in the confidence of both Houses of 
Parliament. Whether we look to 
these measures, partly of finance 
and partly of reform, or to the 
Bill to facilitate the improvement 
of the dwellings of the working 
classes in large towns, or to the 
measures for consolidating and 
amending the sanitary laws, or to 
Lord Salisbury’s Bill to consolidate 
ull the public Acts relating to India, 
or to the Agricultural Tenancy Bill 
of the Duke of Richmond, there are 
everywhere abundant materials for 
answering the question so often put 
regarding the policy of the Conser- 
vative party. It seems to us, look- 
ing at politics from the position of 
independent critics who recognise 
in the Tory party, worthily led, the 
best instrument for the government 
of the country, that so long as the 
leaders of the party trust them- 
selves, they have no reason to com- 
plain of the fidelity and confidence 
of their followers. It is only when 
in their anxiety to show themselves 
superior to “ prejudices,” and to 
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gladden themselves in the sunshine 
of their opponents’ approval, that 
they get into difficulties. Their 
chief rock ahead at the present mo- 
ment is probably the Supreme 
Court Judicature Act, which sprung 
from a sort of mbsuiliance between 
Lords Cairns and Selborne, by 
virtue of which neither the House 
of Lords nor the country generally 
ever had ‘the opportunity usually 


afforded by our party system, of 


understanding both sides of the 
question, and arriving at a mature 
conclusion. ‘he consequence is, 
that the Act crumbled in pieces 
before it came into operation, and 


at the present moment it is difficult 


to say what view the House of 
Commons will take as to allowing 
the mutilated Act to come into 
operation, and the question of the 
final appeal in all three kingdoms 
to stand over indefinitely. It: is 
the inevitable result of allowing: a 
moribund Government in the inter- 
val between the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone in the spring of 1873 
and the close of that session to 
pass an important measure, con- 
trary to the better judgment of the 
Opposition and its leaders, Then 
the entente cordiale between Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir S. Northcote 
over the Budget of last year boded 
no good to the finance of the Gov- 
ernment. The glowing commenda- 
tions of the Opposition chief were 
allthe reward that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is ever likely to 
get from his two wonderful exploits 
of last year, swelling his surplus 
beyond all reasonable bounds by 
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fanciful estimates, and prematurely 
taking off a penny from the income- 
tax, both which measures were dis- 
tinct peace-offerings to Mr. Glad- 
stone. And no one who regards 
an open system of party warfare as 
the most effective security we have 
for wise legislation, if not also for 
wise and prudent conduct in the 
executive, and who considers that 
each party, in the interests of the 
nation, should stand clear of all 


responsibility for the adminis- 
trative acts of the other, will 
forget that, of an unusual and 


unwise compact between Ministry 
and Opposition, was born, if not 
the Alabama Treaty in all its defor- 
mity, at all events the total inaction 
of Parliament and the incapacity of 
the then Opposition to condemn a 
policy for which they had rendered 
themselves in part responsible. The 
events of the present session are, 
however, bringing into strong relief 
the fact that this strong Govern- 
ment, with every probability of a 
long career before it, has a compre- 
hensive and matured policy of its 
own, which it is steadily and gradu- 
ally carrying into execution. It is 
none the less welcome to their party 
that it is progressive, and full of 
improvement and reform, and we 
trust that the manner in which it is 
received will show that the Tory 
party are as free from prejudice, and 
as national and comprehensive in 
their aims, as Liberals can pretend 
to be, and quite as ready to sink 
class interests and feelings in fur- 
therance of the common welfare of 
the country and its institutions, 
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The Bane—“ The Greville Memoirs.” The Antidote—“The Life of the Prince Consort.” 
London Punch. 


THE TWO BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just published : 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. Price, $4.00. 


From the Boston Post. 

“*The Greville Memoirs’ has produced a profound sensation in 
London, and has elicited the indignation of the Queen, whose uncles 
and mother are portrayed therein in colors the reverse of flattering.” 

From the Troy Times. 

“Of Greville’s revelations it can be said they are not vulgar, though 

probably a correct exposé of the worst side of English court-life in his 


- From the Springfield Union. 

“The book is in style very compact and exceedingly readable, being 
full of jokes, good things, stories, and personal sketches.” 

From the Chicago Tribune. 

“The scandal and gossip of society, which amuse idlers and triflers 

of both sexes, fill a conspicuous portion of his journals.” 
From the New York Observer. 

“These two volumes have been awaited with much interest, and 
their appearance will gratify the curiosity of thousands of intelligent 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


MARTIN'S 


LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Vot. I., wiTH PoRTRAITS AND ViEws. Price, $2.00. 


From the Atheneum. 

“Purporting to tell the life of the Prince Consort, it includes a 
scarcely less minute biography—which may be regarded as almost an 
autobiography—of the Queen herself.” . 

From the London Spectator. 

“The almost idyllic beauty of the relation between the Prince Con- 
sort and the Queen comes out as fully as in all prévious histories of that 
relation—and we have now had three—as does also a good deal of evi- 
dence as to the Queen’s own character, hitherto always kept down, and, 
as it were, self-effaced in publications written or sanctioned by herself.” 

From the Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Martin has accomplished his task with a success which could 
scarcely have been anticipated. His biography of Prince Albert would 
be valuable and instructive even if it were addressed to remote and in- 
different readers who had no special interest in the English Court or in 
the royal family.” 

Either of the above sent free by mail to any address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 





First Principles, Revised edition..............+.. Woot ecccecccorccesee’ $2 50 
Principles of Biology. 2 vols....... thy dh ccshe 40) Sahoo obo WS gab debsemes 5 00 
Principles of Psycholody. 2 vols......0+ssescecsscecscccsccceccece 5 00 
Education ; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical...........++0++. 1 25 
Illustrations of Universal Progress. ..+.++.000seeececcsecccecsees 2 50 
Essays; Moral, Political, and Aisthetic...+-+.+0ccessescecsscees 2 50 
IN ote nd bildn oleate vec beuses cs bient hous tebwésee ddvtess 2 50 
Recent Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and Morals....... 2 00 
Desersphive Sociology. No. I. (Emlish)...+..0cscceceeecececsees 5 00 

: No. IT. (Old American Civilization). . 5 00 


The “ Principles of Sociology” is published in Quarterly Parts of 80 to 96 pag2s each, 
by subscription, at $2.00 per year. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


This consists of works popular in style, representing the most ad- 
vanced science, aud written by the ablest men in England, France, 
Germany, and this country. The following are now published : 





Forms of Water. By Prof. TYNDALL. ....2.+0+eecceeeeeeceseeeececeees $1 50 
Physics and Politics, By Watrmn BAGEnot..............0.20s+.s00es 1 50 
Relations of Mind and new DEP OAE, «ican od cbenddiwese we 1 50 
SE PD War n9nb 0.050, 00500 00909 00050800 9bssdes 46 bbrenes 1 75 
The Studi y of Sociology. By SERRBRED PORMONE. 6. oesoiscsiccseeiccecees 1 50 
The New Chemistry. By Prof. J. P. Cooke, OP n.c gee getksseeseonse -onpe 2 00 
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